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A PERFECT OOW. 


| EAVING behind us the New Haven Rail- 
4 Way, with its shining tracks stretchivg 
east and west, we switched off to the north 
on the Nangatuck, which threads the valley 
of that name, and penetrates a country W hose 
aspect between the stations conveys with 
much pathos and no little reminiscence an 
idea of the valorous endurance of the early 
settlers. There is some similarity between 
ian and the land he has worked upon ev- 
ery where; his individuality clings to and 
breathes out of the earth; and particularly 
true is this of the New England hills, upon 
Which the gray gneiss protruding from the 
shallow soil testifies to the patient labor 
wid frugal life of the pioneer, and the foli- 
age in and out of the sunshine seems to per- 
petually fill with the sombreness that en- 
vironed him. The pastures are scant and 
the tillage is unprofitable in this little valley 
of the Nangatuck ; but at the stations there 
ire prosperous manufacturing settlements. 
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AND STOCK FARM. 

The stream is dammed and 
utilized by many mills 
One active little town 
makes thousands of clocks 
a year, another realizes its 
wealth from the fabrica- 
tion of buttons, and the 
thrifty industry of Con- 
necticut abundant 
traftic to the railway. 

We sped northward as 
the dusk was fading into 
night, and as the sky, los- 
ing the splendors of sun- 
set, made the sterile hills 
look more sterile and bleak 
than ever. 


gives 


“It’s a queei 
for a model farm; 
there’s no climate, and no 


region 


pasturage to speak of,” said 
the artist, who sat next to 
me and gazed out discon- 
solately through the veil 
of cigarette smoke. 
We were obliged to con- 
that the 
settle down to ag- 

riculture amid such = sur- 
roundings should be recorded as a hero of 
uncommon fortitude ; 


his 


fess man who 


could 


and the scantiness of 
the soil impressed us the more as not many 
months before we had visited a dairy ranch 
in the Sierra Nevada, where the grass was 
unusually luxuriant, and 400 cattle ranged 
over 6000 green acres. 

We alighted at East Litelfield—a dépét 
locked in by characteristic hills—and thence 
a stage-coach carried us four miles to Liteh- 
field village, near which is situated Echo 
Farm, the objective point of our journey. 
The air was cold on the uplands, but it bore 
with it the modest fragrance of the arbutus 
that was nestling in the damp coverts of 
the woods. The crests of the hills were ln- 
rid against the bleak sky. There were few 
signs of a good stock-raising or farming 
country, and we were inclined to convince 
ourselves that we had made some mistake. 
As we reached one of the summits, how- 
ever, the lights of the village became vis- 
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VIEW OF ECHO FARM BUII 


ible, and the driver pointed to a cluster of 
buildings near the roadway, which he said 
was the place we sought. It was true that 
here amid the rocks of Southwestern New 
England has sprung up one of those farms 
called models, which, whether they are pe- 
cuniarily advantageous to their proprietors 
or not, demonstrate the potentialities of the 
profession by the application of intelligent- 
ly apprehended formulas, and the substitu- 
tion of scientific methods for the accidents 
of empiricism. Why should farming not be 
scientific? Because the manufacturer la- 
bors in a scientific way, his profits are great- 
er and surer than those of the agriculturist 
who has neither machinery nor system ; but 
it is the unreasonable custom of many to 
sneer at all innovations, and to look at all 
methodic variations upon old usages as the 
fanciful and unprotitable schemes of vis- 
ionaries with more money than common- 
sense. It is the people who sneer that are 
usually most deficient in the latter quality, 
however; and had they a little more of it 
they might perceive that careful book-keep- 
ing and the adoption of improved methods 
aud implements are as necessary in farming 
as in any other business. 

In a side hollow of that hill from which 
Litchtield tirst became visible to us several 
very distinet echoes can be obtained, and 
this responsiveness of the “purple glens” 
gave aname to this farm. It is Echo Farm 

a pretty and poetically suggestive name, 
indeed, which conjures up visions of loveli- 


-DINGS FROM TIE PASTURE, 


ness, and sets one to dreaming of interty 
ing vines knitting their pliant tendrils 
sweet-scented leaves through the hos) 
ble porch and open lattice; the cheek 
orchard of fruity abundance; the garr 


the reverberant hills that appease life's ¢ 
moil with their easy undulations; lofty | 
mossy With, age; and clattering mills « 
in the seclusion of grassy hollows 
alas! dear reader, model farming is 
idyllic or Arcadian ; it is intlexibly ut 
rian; it keeps all its buildings in a yx 


diverts the brook from its ferny cours 


it tears away the vines that obscur 
light, and it looks upon every thing wit 


duced by each cow for each day, each mo 





| quantity entered upon books, both that | 
chased and that produced; and a sepa! 


brook that never tires of its own mono 


each yeary all the feed is weighed, and 1 


account is kept of the yield of each fi 


Nothing is wasted, nothing done by gn 
ing, and nothing passes unrecorded. 
implements are of the latest or most 


| proved model. Three sets of “ horse” | 


( 


| 


state of repair; it subordinates the pictw 
esque, if it ever recognizes it ; it pulls doy 
the old mill because that venerable is 
the way of the rectangular new dairy ; 


y 


the most common-place of earthen pipes; 


pair of the most practical eyes set in a head 
that weighs, measures, audits, and analyz 
with chemical exactness. The proprieto. 
of Echo Farm conducts it as a manufactory. 
A record is kept of the milk and butter pro- 
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we in use, by which hay is unloaded 
rate of a ton in four forkfuls and in 
uinutes, including in some instances 
rriage of the hay 150 feet. The other 
nes also embody some novel labor- 
No manure or fertilizers 
ind necessary, except the 1500 loads 
upon the farm and a sort of muck, of 
there are several beds. 
| history of the farm is interesting. A 
eman of education, intelligence, and 


uy pr inciples. 








When the fields were being cleared, such 
large quantities of stones were gathered 
that some perplexity arose as to where they 
should be put. Many hundreds of loads 
were used in the foundations of the build- 
ings, in the fenees, and in filling ravines, 
but more remained, and these were deposit- 
ed upon several sterile hillocks of no value, 
Where masses of swamp grass were laid ovei 
them, and covered with a light dressing of 


soil. Grass seed was sown upon the svil, 











ealth came to Litehfield some nine years 
He had 
most superficial knowledge of farming, 
entertained no intention of entering 
Sut having purchased six- 
six acres and cleared them, he purchased 

tional tracts, which became the neucleus 

f Echo Farm, whose area is now about 400 


vo in search of a summer home. 


if business. 


icres. His interest was enlisted in the rais- 
vy of choice stock, and beginning with a 

| of five, he has gradually increased the 
ber to 100, all the herd being pure Jer- 
seys, With authentic and valuable pedigrees. 


Old and 
equate buildings on the consolidated 
nd were demolished, and new ones of im- 

proved pattern erected. In 1873 a barn 66 

feet by 25 was built; an addition, 100 feet by 

1), was made the following year; and in 1875 
iother addition was made, of 191 by 35 feet. 

These three buildings form the three sides 
f the barn-yard. 


losed by massive stone walls. 


They are built of pine 
pon massive granite foundations about two 
feet wide, which are laid in cement. All the 
vood-work is painted a soft drab color, even 
ie proprietor’s residence, and the telegraph 
les that line the roadway. 
uplicity and durability in preference to 
nameutation or showiness is visible every 
here; there is no litter, and there are no 
gaps in the fenees or walls, which are from 
vhteen inches to twenty-four in thickness, 
ery crevice being filled like a mosaic with 
i stone that exactly fits it. Care, thrift, 
ind ingennity have acted like three charms. 





rocky fields were cleared, laid out, and | 


A desire for | 


THE DAIRY. 


and it took well, soon transforming the bar- 
ren heaps to verdant knolls, whose blades 
are remarkably hardy. It was not so much 
for the sake of the land gained that the 
stones were thus disposed of, but it was 
rather to prevent the formation of nurseries 
for weeds, shrubs, and brambles, which the 
heaps would have quickly become. 

Two and a half acres are planted with 
beets, which are the only roots fed to the 
| cattle, the crop averaging 1000 bushels an 
jacre, and more than 2000 tons of hay are 
housed a year, 

Before we enter the cow stable let us 
climb the slope in its rear and observe some 
of the superficial characteristics of the sur- 
rounding country. The first thing that im- 
| presses us is the soothing influence of these 
gray and green hills, over which the wind 
sweeps in a gentle harmony. Away in the 
southwest and the south the horizon is 
formed by the curves of the farthest range ; 
nearer, the houses and steeples of the village 
project their unimpeachable white from the 
avenues of elms that embower them, and at 
one side of the village au extensive lake, 
bordered by foliage, glances back the fitful 
sunshine that escapes the clouds on this 
moist April day. The luxuriance and mel- 
lowness of more southern regions are absent 
here, but the low sighing of the breeze, the 
placid uniformity of the undulations, and 
the incomparable fragrance of the arbutus, 
which diffused itself with miid generosity 
from its dim retreat in the groves of pine 
that occasionally lent variety to the land- 
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vave us to understand the good sense | storage of hay, and a double th 


that selected the location of Echo Farm as | tloor crosses its centre, so that 


sS( aye 


Lresting-place for a wearied business man. | wagons bringing in hay may ent 

Just at our feet were three springs, which | discharge their loads at a time. T) 
feed a stone reservoir, covered, and con-| age capacity is for more than 150 to, 
nected by iron pipes with the dairy and | each animal (the herd being stalled 
the barns—for an abundance of coustautly | floor below) has its food for one year 
tlowing water is considered indispensable at | diately above its manger. As a sat 
such a model farm as Echo—and while these | against accidents, there are no trap-do 
fountains would make a very pretty little | hay being sent down by passages t 
glen and a brook if they were left te them- | which a man can not possibly stumb 


Se ee 


|e MS I AR Oe tin Rt fe ets 5 Netmcm neni? 
pez Cree ee : 


e 


fat 


= 


TTING HAY. 


selves, their ervstal affluence is hoarded, and Following the quarter circle of the st 


carefully distributed through many brass | roadway we come to the entrance of the co 


faucets in various parts of the buildings. stable, and crossing its portals, we are as 
The central barn, which includes the cow | tonished at the extreme cleanliness of t 
stable, is built upon a slope, and the main | interior, thongh we have seen enough 
story is approached from the rear by a|make us anticipate much attention to s 
roadway with granite walls three feet thick | itary affairs in a model farm. The ail 
laid in cement. The roadway gains a| pure and fresh, the light invades the corn 
height of twelve feet, and the space be-| most rafters, and the horrifying squalor 
tween the walls (thirty feet) is filled with | the ordinary habitation allowed to the 
stones solidly packed and topped with grav- vine is superseded by an ethical econom) 
el. It would be difficult to find a more dura- | admirable that humanitarianism reproa 
ble, handsomer, or easier approach for any |es us and pricks our consciences with t! 
strueture. The main floor is used for the | contrast between this shelter for brutes a1 





feet 


te 


piece of Utopian extravagance. 


VV} 


to the cellar for storage. 


MILKING-TIME, 


h inferior accommodations for man in 
The stable 
100 feet long and 40 feet wide; it has 
s for forty-eight cows; the stalls are 
feet wide; the mangers are two feet 

the slanting platforms upon which 
animals stand are five and a half feet 

and allowed 900 
of air space, or more than double the 
il quantity. 


tenements of large cities. 


each cow is enbie 
The two rows of stalls are 
arated by a longitudinal passage ten feet 
there is a transverse passage eight 

t wide in the centre, and another longi- 
nal one in the rear of each row of stalls, 

vhich the floor is divided into four see- 

s. The sloping platforms of the stalls 

{in slightly inelined gutters, from which 
manure passes through convenient traps 

The room 

ted by eighteen large double windows, 


Is 


ing at the top and bottom, and for the 
morning milkings fixed lamps with 
liant reflectors are employed. On the 
rth side there is a small apartment with 
vy chairs or stools, a marble wash-stand, 
arge mirror, and an amplitude of towel. 
oever looks into the mirror is reminded 
in inseription over it, as conspicuous as 


sown image, that “ Handsome is that hand- 


ne does.” 


and 


This little room is called * the 
rlor,” the reader—especially the 


iractical farmer”’—may be disposed to ery 


t against a parlor in a stable as an absurd 


It is in 


| person being insisted upon. 
| tell that the floor of the barn is dry and 


reality a dressing-room, and before milking- 
time each man is required to wash his face 
and hands and to brush his hair, tidiness of 
We forgot to 
sanded, and that there are no odors to offend 
the daintiest nostrils. The beds of the ani- 
mals are changed every day, being formed 


| of dried leaves spread upon the sanded plat- 


forms. 

Over the entrance to the parlor an un- 
erring clock sedately whispers the seconds, 
and ten minutes before it marks 5 A.M. and 
5 p.M.—the milking-time—any visitors who 
may be in the barn are excluded; the milk- 
men (maids are an anachrouisin) enter the 
dressing-room, and precisely as the fingers 
record the hour they re-appear, with hands 
and faces clean and sit 
down to their task. As each cow is milked, 
its yield is separately weighed and the quan- 
tity recorded on a slate, which is passed with 
the milk to the dairy-maid, who stores the 
warm, fragrant fluid in shallow pans during 


hair smooth, and 


winter, and in deep pans surrounded by run- 
ning water during the summer. 
An hour before the milking the animals 


are fed. 
nothing 


In summer they are supplied with 
their grazing, except a 
sprinkling of dry bran in their mangers; 
but in winter one peck of beets (the only 
root supplied) is allowed to each, besides 
six quarts of wheat bran and oats and corn 
ground together and moistened with cold 


besides 








water. They are also supplied with all-the 
dry hay they can eat. Every thing is of 
the best obtainable quality ; and while Mr. 
PF. R. Starr, the proprietor, believes in giv- 
ing them all that is necessary, he is opposed 
to overfeeding. <A great difference is notice- 
able between the deportment of the laborers 
at Echo Farm and those who are usually 
employed with cattle. 


The former are quiet 
and never blasphemous in the treatment of 
their animals, and the animals reciprocate 





THE STABLE PARLOR, 


| by evineing confidence, docility, and « 

| affection. In summer the windows 

| thrown wide open, and in winter the ten 
perature of the stable is kept as near 
possible at 40°, thermometers being place 
where they can be plainly seen. All noises 
are avoided, and the little wagon that ca 
ries the feed from stall to stall has rubber 

| wheels. 

Some of our readers, whose knowledge ot 
the agricultural areana is limited, are in 
quiring, no doubt, what motive underlies 
these many excellences of government 
this tenderness of care, this cautions obser 
ance of sanitary law, and this luxuriance ot 
accommodation. Were well 

|ministered to before? Is Mr. Starr a mill- 
|ionaire whose benefactions take effect 
ameliorating the condition of the short-horn 
| aristocracy of bovines? 
| He is simply a business man, and, as a 
| business man, his object is to make money 
| The stable is light and amply ventilated 
| the food is of the best quality, and the treat 
|ment of the animals is gentle, because li 
| believes that these conditions add to the in 
| trinsic value of the herd, and to the quality 
| of the milk produced. He is so far correct 
| that he has no difficulty in selling his but 
| ter at one dollar a pound, which is so muel 
| above the market price of other butter that 
it leaves him a profit large enough to defray 
the extra cost of his improved system. 

The advantage of producing a superio1 
article for the sake of the premium which 
commands above the price of ordinary grades 
has been plainly stated as follows by an ex 
perienced Canadian stock-breeder: “ Not 
every one—not many, indeed—can have a 
choice and large herd of registered Jerseys ; 
but a thorough-bred Jersey bull, or a bull- 
ealf of the best butter strains, is to be ha 
at a price within the reach of all. And if to 
this a farmer can add a choice heifer-calf, 


cows ‘ever so 
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ling, costing from $120 to $200, he 
e astonished at the rapidity with 
he can accumulate a little herd worth 
nds of dollars. Should he choose to 
e calves of his heifer as fast as they 
he would find her a far better in- 
ut than money put out at fifteen 


Oot hs ea soa 





of 

ve 

wigs per cent. A registered heifer-calf, if it is 
from a good cow, will always bring from | 

abe $50 to $100 when it is a few weeks old. 

: (len as to butter. Take the price of but- 

ia er as it is now made by the average farmer, 

re ud after deducting all the expenses of pro- 


duction, see how much of this is profit. 
Only a few cents..... Now if the presence of 
i little Jersey blood in a man’s stable will 
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nadian markets is twenty and twenty-two 
cents a pound, mine is thirty-five and forty 
cents, and when it is twenty-eight and thir 
ty cents, mine is fifty cents, for the produce 
of my dairy is always firm, sweet, and very 
vellow—qualities that could not be attain- 
ed without Jersey blood.” 





| This brief chapter of actual experience ts 
worthy of the consideration of every farmer. 

Personally we like the bovine less than 
any other of the domestic animals. Its ir- 
responsiveness to caresses, its unsympathet- 
lie stolidity, its wide-eyed apathy, and its 
placid indifference to nearly every thing 
except its food and any convenient post 
against which it can rub itself, exelude it 
from the affection that we gladly bestow 
upon a horse or the smaller denizens of the 
barn-yard. But the Jerseys possess these 


ket price is a low caleulation, which can be | defects in a less degree than any other breed, 
increased according to the skill and experi- | and they excite our admiration by their ex 


ence brought to bear upon the subject. I| ternal beauties, which are marked and pe- 


, enable him to command only five cents per 
_ pound over the market price, that is clear 
= gain; and five cents per pound above mar- 
! 1 
ra 

some choice Jerseys and a few grades a year 
~ sent it all the way from Canada to New 
t | 
& sold at ninety cents. The expense of send 
ll . Pile 

ing, inelnding duty and expressage on re 
4 turned packages, was ten cents per pound 

f Any surplus that I had was bought up a 

1 


home. At all times when butter in our Ca 


will give my own experience. I obtained |enliar. In that salubrious island of the 


‘| English Channel from which they original- 


go. Last winter I printed my butter and|ly came there is a tradition that ascribes 


their progenitors to some mysterious cross 


York, in a neat, attractive form. I received | with a deer, and their large, round, lustrous 
seventy-two cents per pound for it, and it | eyes lend credence to the conjecture. Theit 


-| coats are exquisitely smooth and _ soft, al- 
-| most velvety in texture, and their color, va- 
.| rying a little, is always delicate, that of the 
t| fawn being the commonest at Echo. As we 
-\ strolled along the stalls, each of which is, 
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the number of the herd-book register of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, the handsome 
creatures paused in their munching, and 
quietly permitted us to stroke their heads, 


THE CAL 


ticketed with the name of its oceupant and | 


F STABLE, 


as they gazed at us with wide-open, ex- | 


pressive eyes. Here was Vivien, No. 6866; 
Cedar, No. 1886; Beechnut, No. 3785; Chest- 
nut, No. 1888; and Bessie Allen, No. 3719. 
These names may have no significance be- 
yond their picturesqueness to the ordinary 
reader, but to the raiser of choice stock they 
are celebrated. 

On a floor below is the bull stable, 
which Litchfield, No. 674, and his son Prince 
Edward, Ne. 1442, are stalled—two superb 
brutes of heroic proportions, and in admi- 
rable condition. Litchfield, which took the 
first special prize at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, is a solid fawn, beautifully dappled, 
and darker above than below, where he is 
rather light. 
vellow 


His horns are a clear waxy 
a sure indication of a good butter 
stock in all Jerseys—and his body is long. 
He is patriarch to an ineredible number 
of the herd, and a nobler sire never roared 
defiance in a pasture. Prince Edward is 
still better-looking, we fancy, although he 
portentously thundered remonstrance at us 
as we neared his stall; but the grand results 
of stable hygienics are forcibly illustrated 
in the saturnine majesty and sleek vigor of 
both animals. 

A swnmary of the most valued qualities 
in Jersey cattle is given in the following 
scale of “ points” prepared for the guidance 
of judges at agricultural fairs by the Amer- 
ican Club, and adopted by that organization 
on April 21, 1875 








Points. 


- Head small, lean, and rather long ...... 

. Face dished, broad between the eyes, and 1 
row between the horns ..... 

. Muzzle dark, and encircled by a igh t color 

. Eyes full and placid ............ 

5. Horns small, crumpled, and amber- -color 


ro 


€ 


+ 


6. Ears small and thin. - , rere 
7. Neck straight, thin, ‘rather long, with clean 


throat, and not heavy at the shoulders 
. Shoulders sloping and lean; withers thin; breast 
neither deficient nor beefy ......... 
. Back level to the setting on of tail, and broad 
across the loin er 4 
10. Barrel hooped, broad, ‘and deep at the flank 8 
11. Hips wide apart, and fine in the bone; rump 
long and broad FO OTe Te 
. Thighs long, thin, and wide apart, with legs 
standing square, and not to cross in walking 
13. Legs short, small below the knees, with sn 
Ee OE ee ee oe be 
14. Tail fine, reac hing the ‘hoe ks, with good switel 
15. Hide thin and mellow, with fine soft hair 
16. Color of hide where the hair is white, on udder 
and inside of ears, yellow 
7. Fore-udder full in form, and running well fo 
ME oat nocndewh bo tds epee ceasaenders 5 
18. Hind- udder r fall i in n form, and well up behind 
19. Udder free from long hair, and not fleshy 
20. Teats rather large, wide apart, and squarely 
DIBOOR 6:05 oe sinss vce cednusnnsss¥enssnwe 
21. Milk veins prominent seeetanes 
22. Escutcheon high and broad, and full. on thig 
23. Disposition quiet and good-natured... 
24. General appearance, rather bony than fle shy 6 
PP RGOTIOR jin cnc ntnccpcaacesacscssves 


DP 


© 


ro 


2 


In judging heifers, omit Nos. 17, 18, and 21. 

The same scale of points shall be used in judg 
bulls, omitting Nos, 17, 18, 19, and 21, and making 1 
erate allowance for masculinity. 

Norr.—It is recommended that judges at fairs 
not award prizes to animals falling helow the foll: 
ing minamum standard, viz. : cows, 70 counts; heifers, 
55 counts; bulls, 50 counts. 


Let us now resume our survey of the 
buildings. At the eastern end of the co 
stable there is a maternity ward and a hos- 











t 
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ean, light, and airy, like all the other 
tments, in which a cow of ordinary 
s calmly doing the duty of wet-nurse 
ing Jersey, the mothers being sepa- 
from their children when the latter 
few days old. Connecting with this 
second floor of one of the lateral barns, 
s used for the storage of duplicate 
ents, and the hay, straw, bedding, 
The manure 
s continued under the hospital, but 
st of the basement is otherwise occu- 
An inclined plane used for the trays- 
animals from story to story admits us 


the animals beneath. 


cround-floor of the lateral barn, upon 
1 we find the bull stable previously re- 
to, and the nursery, where there are 
ty miniature stalls, complete in all their 
tments. Adjoining these is a store- 
for beets, with a capacity for several 
sand bushels, the work-horse stables, a 
room, and a harness-room. There is 
tchman at night, who inspects every 
iLand all parts of the buildings hourly. 
made in 1873 is used for the 
ve of implements. 
e nursery is separated from a paddock 


uidition 


i drive, and the paddock was full at the 
e of our visit with yearlings, whose con- 
ice and familiarity bespoke, in language 
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had 
to wave them off several times, one repulse 
serving only for a few moments, at the end 
of which they returned, and went to the au 
dacious extent of putting their moist noses 
into our pockets. 


were so aggressively friendly that we 


Their sagacity also was 
surprisingly developed, and when they were 
let into the nursery in the evening, each, 
except the very tender and ine xperienced 
ones, found and entered his own particulai 
stall. 

The dairy is to the westward of the other 
buildings; it is small, not very well adapted 
to its purpose, and will soon be substituted 
but in it 
soap and water, the serubbing-brush, and 
the mop have wrought a whiteness of which 
a lily might not be asbamed; a whiteness of 


by a more commodious structure: 


wall and ceiling microscopically speckless ; 
a whiteness of floor and wainscot 
the elm or ash never confessed before. 


such as 
The 
dairy-maid apotheosizes herself by miracles 
of cleanliness. Here there is a dairy-maid, 
not the degenerate modernization that has 
superseded the reminiscent milkmaids of 
the ballads, but a nineteenth-century Per- 
dita, a royal dairy-maid, with a smiling face 
as round, as smooth, and as rosy as the ro- 
siest pippin, a neat black dress that gloves 
| her comeliness with chaste simplicity, and a 





LITCHFIELD AND 


the less clear becanse it was inartien- | 
,the gentle cirenmstances of their breed- 


Instead of timorously retreating at om 


ipproach, they stretched their furry necks 
oward us, sniffed at us inquisitively, and 


PRINCE EDWARD. 

snowy front of apron as immaculate as the 
choicest lawn cried by Autolyens that Hows 
from breast to furbelow. All the work is ove 
as we raise the latchet; it always is over in 
the dairy before eight o’clock in the morn- 
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nesses of muslin are fastened, like 
head, over the end. 

The milk stands thirty-six hours 
it is skimmed, and after that of the 
has been received, our Perdita, like a; 
lent clerk, fills out her return for t] 
She has printed blanks which 
names of the cows as they stand 
stable. Two columns are ruled for 
ing’s and evening’s milk, and the we 
milk given by each cow is recorded 
have said. The disposition mad 
whole quantity is then noted, and th 
is charged with its proportion, when «« 
tions have been made for the houss 
families of the men, and the young « 
Such a report is filed daily, and so cor 
is the system that it takes only a few 
at the end of the year to tabulate a 
statement of the 365 days. 

The cream is strained or filtered, by y 
a thorough homogeneousness is secured, 
without which it is impossible to obta 
the butter except by a second chu 
The strainer in this instance is a eylind 
can divided into two compartments by 
ble bottoms, the upper one having two t 
like sieves with conical mouths, into 
two “ plungers,” worked by a pump-handle 
tit. The cream is poured into the upper 
compartment, and the “ plungers” for 
through the sieves into the lower compart 
ing, and the author of the idyllic neatness, | ment, in which it arrives ready for chim 
to whom the veriest mote must be a torment, | ing. The churning is done twice a weel 
rises to welcome 
us. An old clock — = 
is rhythmically ; WA 
counting the min- 
utes, and the sun 
floods the room 





WEIGHING MILK. 


and checkers the 
tloor with shad- 
ows of the plants 
in the window. 
When the milk- 
ing is done, the 
men deliver the 
milk to the dairy- 
maid with the ree- 
ord of the quanti- 
ty on the slate. 
It is poured from 
the * strainer” 
miik pails into a 
i triple strainer,” 
which is an Echo 
Farm invention, 
its spont being a 
four-inch eylinder 
with wire - gauze 
over it inside the 
pail. A tin hoop 
fits loosely to the 
outside of the 
spout, and by this 





means two thick- WORKING THE RUTTER. 


ee 
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inchard factory churn, and, the tem 
re being 62°, the butter appears in 
forty minutes. The next process is 
an * working,” which is altogether 
ya machine, in quantities of thirty 
at a time. The machine consists 
table in the form of an exceeding- 

t truncated cone and a conical grooved 
Between the revolving cone and 
sser the butter passes, and is crushed 
rushed again until all the buttermilk 
ed out of it, and discharged into a pail 
outside edge of the turn-table. The 
that causes the revolutions is attended 
issistant, While Perdita herself super- 


dredging in the salt, and taking care | 


working is not overdone. The but- 
then put up in half-pound prints for 
nt, which are of the usual cireular 
ibout one and a half inches high, with 
mogram in the centre. Each pat is 
ped in anew muslin napkin, and placed 


i dainty pasteboard box, which is in- | 


scribed with the exact date of the making, 

the following directions: “ Please do 

t keep the butter in this box or napkin, 

nd do not place it near other butter, vege- 

les, or any article of food. It should be 

put in a cool, well-aired place, but should 
not touch any ice.” 
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The shipments are made by express on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, several dozen of the 
half-pound boxes being placed in large 
wooden cases to prevent them from being 
crushed, and the packages are delivered at 
the residences of customers on the evenings 
of those days. Milk also is delivered every 
morning to customers in Brooklyn and New 
York. Each can contains two quarts, and 
is locked; one key is in the possession of 
the dairy-woman, and another one is in the 
possession of the consumer, so that a pure 
article, untouched by middle-men, is assured 
About 200 pounds of butter are sold every 
week. 

It is the possibility of bringing producet 
and consumer together that they creat 
which gives such farms as Echo something 
more than a commercial or scientific im 
port. The two articles which delicate chil 
dren and invalids in the cities need most 
are pure butter and milk, and these are the 
very things which are ordinarily least ob- 
tainable without sophistication. But by 
| the method which Mr. Starr has instituted 

mischievous and dishonest adulterations 
can be avoided, and the delicate produce 
of the dairy may be served in city houses 
within a few hours of its departure from 
| the farm. 





DAIRY 


TOOLS. 








ADONAITS. 


; “Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound to Lebanon allured 
The Syrian dameels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day.”—Mi.ton. 





SHALL we meet no more, my love, at the binding of the sheaves 
In the happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low, 
When the orchard paths are dim with the drift of fallen leaves, 
As the reapers sing together in the mellow misty eves ?- 
Oh, happy are the apples when the south winds blow! 


Love met us in the orchard ere the corn had gathered plume— 
Oh, happy are the apples when the south winds blow! 

Sweet as summer days that die when the months are in their bloon 

When the peaks are ripe with sunset, like the tassels of the broom 
In the happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low. 
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is summer days that die, leafing sweeter each to each a ee 








ippy are the apples when the south winds blow! a Ne \ babe ei 
heart was full of feeling; Love had ripened into speech, Se Why! ni} i. 
the sap that turns to nectar in the velvet of the peach, f / ald) 
the happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low { 
¢ 
is summer days that die at the ripening of the corn— 
lappy are the apples when the south winds blow !— oes 
is lovers’ fickle oaths sworn to faithless maids forsworn, >. 
the musty orchard breathes like a mellow drinking horn oR 
iver happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low “) 
x : 
eft us at the dying of the mellyw autumn eves— 9 S57 : ' 
, happy are the apples when the south winds blow! .=V of 
n the skies are ripe and fading, like the colors of the leaves WS 
the reapers kiss and part at the binding of the sheaves 
the happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low, 
n the reapers gather home from the gray and mistv meres— , 
Oh, happy are the apples when the sonth winds blow !— GF 
hen the reapers gather home, and they bear upon their spears W/, 
ve whose face is like the moon’s fallen pale among the spheres | a / 
With the daylight’ s blight upon it as the sun sinks low dif . 
Faint as far-off bugles blowing soft and low the reapers sung— Wi 
Oh, happy are the apples when the south winds blow! | 
“weet as summer in the blood when the heart is rine and voung. 
Love is sweetest in the dying, like the sheaves he lies amone 
In the happy harvest fields as the sun sinks low } 
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ST. GOTHARD PASS, 


THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 
ae Americans visiting the World’s Fair 
at Paris this year will fail to examine 
a magnificent map or panorama they will 
see there of the Great St. Gothard Tunnel. 
It is in the Swiss Department, and is not 
only interesting as locating the route of the 
greatest piece of engineering in the world, 
but as showing bits of the most picturesque 
scenery of the Alps. 
To go under the Gothard Pass, as I had 


gone over it, had long 
desire of my heart, b 

had always been diffic: 

the way. 

“It is a dirty, da 
job,” said a friend 
recently, when I told 
was going up into the 
ains in winter—and mo) 

I was going right under ¢ 
and into the great 
“You'll not do it,” he e& 
ued, laughing and sli 

his shoulders—“TI ki 
won't. And Tl tell you 
In the first place, the aw 
gases in there would sx 
cate you, the rivers of 
would drown you, and t 
plosions of dynamite 
blow you up. Again 
would back out before 
in a mile; and lastly 
couldn’t get permission to y 
in at all.” 

I knew there was dynamit 
there, and bad gases and 1 
ers of water, but I reasoned 
that what several thousands 
of Italian workmen could liv: 
amid for months I certain! 
could endure for a few hours 

As to permission, I had that 
in my pocket—a little red 
ticket, printed in French, and 
saying, “Pass Mr. B- and 
two friends into the tunnel at 
Goeschenen.” I had, besides, 
a letter of introduction from 
the chief engineer to the pri: 
cipal officer in charge, as well 
as some good recommenda 
tions from Engineer Lauber, 
the affable and competent se 
retary at head-quarters. It 
was midwinter, and the snow 
on the Alps lay all the way 
from ten inches to twenty 
feet deep. Our route took us 
by rail from Ziirich to Lu 
cerne, and a_ three hours’ 
steamboat ride through the 
wonderful scenery of the 
Lake of the Forest Cantons 


bronght us to Fluelen, the real gateway to 
the St.Gothard Pass, and a district rich with 
memories of William Tell. Sledges carried 
us four hours up the pass, and before the sun 
could peep over the broad shoulders of the 
Bristenstock we were in the offices of the 
company at Goeschenen. 

My letters and my pass were presented, 
and, after dinner, I was to be allowed an in- 
| spection of the great tunnel. 

Before entering into any description of if, 
however, and the methods by which it 1s 








THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


» built, it might not, perhaps, be amiss, 
here, to recall in a few words some- 
of the history of this vast under- 


re are men living to-day in Switzer- 


under the Alps. Many schemes have 
investigated, and many schemes have 


ese mighty barriers of mountains have 

for ages divided peoples that but for them 

t have been of one language, one inter- 

est. alike in laws and customs. For five 

ed years there was but a stony path 

ss the Helvetic Alps, where the St. Go- 

post-road was afterward built; aud it 

a century since the first vehicle on 

els was dragged over the pass, at an ex- 

e of several hundred dollars. Till that 

the traftic between two nations was 

e on the backs of mules and men, who 

rnggled, at the risk of death, along nar- 

row stony ways, winding around glaciers, 

Aide high mountain peaks, and yawning gulfs: 

7% 16,000 persons and 9000 horses climbed over 
e dizzy heights annually. 

lhere were scarcely fewer dangers to be 

encountered by the bold trader even forty 

or fifty years ago—sudden storms, almost 

eternal snows, avalanches, falling rocks, 

dangerous and unbridged torrents, and even 

ninth bers. Nature and man conspired to 

4 that make the path of the St. Gothard one of 


] 





nd Italy whose life-dream has been a | 






boo 


The total length of the main tunnel, 
which enters the Alps at Goeschenen, in 
Switzerland, and emerges at Airolo, in Italy, 
is 48,936 feet. A number of the smaller 
tunnels, bringing the road up to the proper 
level in the Alps, exceed 7000 feet. On the 
Lake of Lucerne, too, there will be impor- 
tant tunnels and galleries cut alongside of 
or under the celebrated Axenstrasse, high 
above the waters of the lake. 

At the time the international treaty for 
this great undertaking was signed it was 
believed that the work could be done for 
the sum of 157,000,000 frances. A company 
was organized, with 34,000,000 francs of 
stock,in £20 shares, and 68,000,000 franes of 
mortgage bonds. Italy presented the under- 
| taking with 45,000,000 franes. Germany and 
| Switzerland each gave 20,000,000 franes. 
| The work, however, was not more than fair- 

ly under way when it was discovered, to the 

| astonishment of every body, that an awful 
|mistake had been made in estimating the 
| costs, and that, instead of 187,000,000 franes, 
289,000,000 would be required to complete 
| the work as at first proposed—a blunder in 
estimates of 102,000,000 franes. 

This blundering calculation threatened 
all sorts of bad results. The stock of the 
company ran down to a minimum, and hun- 
| dreds of families were nearly ruined by the 
| collapse. The bonds shared in the crash, 
| and even the most ardent friends of the en- 


e red iwful risk and dangers. It winds among | terprise feared that the money which had 
or yranite pyramids and peaks nine to ten | been so lavishly given was buried under the 
ap uisand feet in height, and the road itself | mountains forever. It became a serious 
‘cal at reaches an elevation of nearly seven thou- | question whether the works would not have 
arn sand feet. Even now the snows on the | to becompletely abandoned. There certain- 
ama pass are so deep and the dangers are so | ly was no choice, except to lose all that had 
prin great that commerce and travel over the | been done, or to add many millions more 
eval St. Gothard cease for half the year entirely, | to the subventions. The times were hard, 
il the mails being carried over by messengers. | financial crises were imminent every where, 
dahon Such are a part only of the disadvantages | and war was raging on the Continent. Ev- 
Pe arising to some sixty or seventy millions of | ery body was discouraged. Some of the lit- 
5 Ii people from this mighty mountain wall be- | tle cantons of Switzerland, which would re- 
ane tween Switzerland and Italy. j ceive the most benefit from the completion 
we rhe building of the Mont Cenis Tunnel | of the tunnel, refused to lift a hand or to 
we through the Savoy Alps to France, and the | spend another dollar. 
ine Brenner Road to Austria, have made it abso- | In the face of all opposition, however, the 
a lutely necessary for Germany and Switzer- | money has, at this writing, been almost 
saute ind to choose between losing the commerce | raised. The three countries, parties to the 
th iud travel of the South, and building a} treaty, have added largely to their subsi- 
the mountain railroad, and a series of tunnels | dies, and the leading Swiss railways and 
iil that shall eclipse any thing of the kind in| cities have each voted sums proportioned 
at th the world. The world knows how they | to the advantages they hope to reap. The 
witl lave chosen. | work goes on—in fact, has never stopped. 
- ed lhe enterprise was too enormous for pri- The contract for this enormous work is 
> ' vate undertaking or for private capital.| most interesting. It was granted to Mr. 
’ In 1871, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland | Louis Favre, of Geneva. By its terms Mr. 
f the voted large subventions for the building of | Favre promises to deliver the works of the 


1 road, to be commenced at once, running | tunnel, completed, by the Ist of October, 


nted from the Lake of Lucerne, in Switzerland 


,| 1880. For each day the work may be done 


to Lake Maggiore, in Italy, a distance of | before that time the company agrees to pay 


108 miles. Twenty-one per cent., or nearly 


y| him $1000. On the other hand, however, the 


of it 120,000 feet, of all this distance, was to be | contractor is bound to pay handsomely for 


tunnelled through mountains of granite. 


all delays. For every single day in arrear 
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AL R-OOMPRESSOR, 


of contract he forfeits $1000. If delay con- 
tinue six months, the forfeit is $2000 per day ; 
and should he be one year in arrear with his 
work, he surrenders the contract, and for- 
feits $1,600,000, which he, and his friends for 
him, have deposited with the company as 
security. 

On January 1, 1877, the headings, or a sort 
of advanced gallery eight feet square push- 


ed forward at the top of the tunnel, were | 


half-way in. Whether the gigantic work 
can really be completed within the time 


specified is a grave question for Mr. Favre. | 


Opinions differ, and even engineers can do 
little more than guess. 


Atter dinner Mr. Zollinger, the second en- | 


gineer at the works in Goeschenen, kindly 
called and invited our party to examine the 
great air-compressors and machine-shops 
outside the entrance of the tunnel. The 
machines with which the granite is being 
bored are working away, several miles off, 
under the heights of Monte Prosa. The 
power moving these machines is quietly ly- 
ing out here on the hill-side, locked up in 
four great iron boilers, or reservoirs. It is 
compressed air. These boilers are connect- 
ed with the machines working inside the 
tunnel, and bear the same relation to them 


that the steam-boiler does to the engine. | 


Steam could not be condueted throngh pipes 
for miles, as it wonld cool and condense; 


neither could shafting nor belts be made | 


to act at such immense distances. With air, 
however, the thing becomes easy and per- 
fectly simple. The improved air-compress- 
ors Which supply this force stand in rows 
in a long low building near the tunnel. 
They are simply vast air-pumps, compress- 
ing the air to a density of from seven to 
twelve atmospheres. 

As Lam not writing for engineers alone, I 
will not attempt to describe these immense 
machines in all their details, but will con- 
tent myself with saying that their applica- 
tion, or rather the application of compressed 
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alr to this r. 
pose, 18 no 
as alr-enginye 
boring - ma 
though of a ¢ 
ferior consti 
were used j; 
ing the H 
Tunnel in 

ca, the Mont (\ 
in Savoy, a 
other difi 
works of this ¢ 
acter. They 
be operated either 


by steam or by wa 
ter power. 

Those at Gor 
schenen are acti 
ated by ten Girard 
|turbines, which are driven by a heayy 
stream of water, conducted from a point 
| more than 2000 feet along the mountain and 
200 feet higher up, where the river Reuss 
| fortunately dashes by. The water is first 
| filtered in an immense basin of mason 
|order that the compressors may not by 
| jured by sand, ete., and is then carried do 
| to the compressing-house by iron tubes t 
ty-three inches in diameter. 

This force of water, dashing through 1 
turbines, enables the COMpPTessors HoV 
operation to deliver into the reseryo 
outside 3,620,000 cubie feet of air pel day 
equalling some 25,000 cubie feet, compressed 
to six atmospheres, per hour. 

This compressed air passes from the reset 
voirs to the machines in the tunnel thi 
an iron tube six inches in diameter, a 
serves not only to drive the drills, but 
| ventilate the tunnel. Of course, as the air 
jescapes from the drill engines inside, its 
tendency is to force the gases and smoke 
backward, and at last out of the tunnel 
| These gases and smoke are produced 
| part from natural causes, but largely from 
| dynamite explosions, as well as from thie 
|} burning of thousands of lamps, and the res 
piration of the workmen. 

An idea may be had of the condition of 
the atmosphere inside the tunnel if it be 1 
membered that not less than 210,000 cubii 
feet of this gas and dense smoke have to he 
| forced out of the tunnel daily. The com 
pressed air escaping from the boring-e: 
gines at the head of the tunnel, however, is 
supposed to be more than sufficient for this 
task of expulsion, as its bulk averages at 
both ends about 7,000,000 enbie feet per day 

Still, the escaping air, powerful as it is 
must combat the column of air already fi 
ing the tunnel for several miles back. Thi 
result is that the ventilation of the tunn: 
is, and always will be during the blastings 
very incomplete. 

Before entering the tunnel it is worth 
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to consider the 
ve-looking locomo- 
es which serve for 
¢ in trains laden 
rock, mortar, iron, 
mad for pulling out 

s laden with the dé- 
of the tunnel: 400 
loads of débris are 
en out of the two 
s of the tunnel daily. 
ourse such a cireula- 
of steam locomo- 
es, With steam and smoke and ashes es- 
ig, would be unendurable in a long 
| half-ventilated hole in the ground. 
ething had to be done: other means 
to be sought for, and Mr. Favre con- 
ded to try air locomotives. He first ex- 
rimented with small engines and very 


/ 


pressures, and finding them a success, 
has introduced large engines, working 
th a pressure of from twelve to fifteen 
tmospheres. To compress air to this ex 
if special compressors were built and new 
eservoirs added. 
rhe appearance of these air locomotives is 
it of an immense tube or eylinder lying 
ow wheels. They are made of steel, and 
e engine part does not differ materially 
om that of any ordinary locomotive. It is 
ly that air and not steam is used as a 
Tor, 
Should these travelling air reservoirs be- 
me exhaasted at any time on the trip into 
e tunnel, additional air may be turned on 
rough cocks and rubber pipes from a spe- 
il air tube which is laid for this purpose. 
rhe development of this principle of an 
\ir locomotive will doubtless yet settle the 
Vor. LVII.—No. 341.—42 






BELLINZONA, ON ST. GOTHARD KOUTE, 


vexed question of the ventilation of long 
tunnels. 

When our intelligent cicerone, Mr. Zol 
linger, had shown us the air-compressors, 
the turbines, the repair shops, and trip 
hammers worked by compressed air outside 
the tunnel, he transferred us to the atten 
tions of his deputy, Mr. Isaac, who promised 
to show us inside the tunnel,-or what he 
laughingly termed “a glimpse at the bow- 
els of hell.” 

We had worn pretty good clothes from 
Ziirich, and had adorned ourselves with 
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AIR LOCOMOTIVE, 


ollars and euffs of immaculate whiteness 
hat very morning. 


“ Bs 


anetor; “a 


macht nichts,’ said our lively 


euff can’t hurt a 


con- 
white coal 
mine.” 

We were invited to strip off, in part, and 
in a few minutes we were arrayed in sole- 
leather boots reaching to the thighs, little 
pea-jackets lined with petroleum 
and outside with mud, and old slouch hats 


inside 


heavy and soiled enough to have been bul- 
let-proof. We were then each given an an- 
tique-looking petroleum lamp, with rod at- 
tached, to carry in the hand. 

“Now jump right up here beside me on 
the locomotive,” said our friend. “and you 
need not light your lamps until you are in, 
as the current of air from the moving train 
would extinguish them.” 

Four of us with the engineer stood on the 
catcher platform at the front end 
of the engine, and were soon hurled off into 


little cow 
the darkness. The screaming of the engine 
whistle right at our ears was frightful, and 
the darkness was so utter and the smoke so 
thick 
our 


feel them with 
The gases began to be almost 
and the miscellaneous 
throughout the tunnel something terrific. 

I presume our train was not running fast, 
and yet it made so much noise, and the sur- 
roundings were so unusual, it seemed as if I 


we fancied we could 
hands. 


unbearable, 


had never in my life bounded along at such | 


arate. Ihad had many a strange ride, too, 


lagain. 


noises 


before, but never had I felt so complet 
helpless, or more likely to be snuffed o 
the unseen should any thing happen t 


| rails, or to the novel machine on whicl 
; were 


AS 
here 


riding. 
walls, and saw 


we rushed by dripp 
and there ghon 
figures with dim lamps hiding behind 1 

or in deep niches, I involuntarily 4 
what our conductor had said of a glimps 
of the bowels of hell. 


It was impossible to speak and be he 


I might as well have addressed myself 


the granite walls of the tunnel as to ] 
attempted a word to either of my compa 
ions. Suddenly our locomotive gave one ¢ 
tra, unearthly yell,and stopped. Weal 
ed, got our lamps burning, and with a lit 


motion on our own feet soon felt oursel 
The engine sped back, screan 
rattling like the of Milt 
damned. 

We now started forward in the tunne! 
foot, and, as we recovered our breath, 
abundant time to look about, though tle 
seemed something fatally wrong with 
perspective of the picture of which we f 
ed a part. 

The air was so thick lights could not 
seen twenty yards ahead of us, and we 
walked close together for fear of being 
or tumbling into some subterranean hole 

Far ahead of us we heard the dynan 
explosions, sounding like heavy mortars 
the midst of battle. In some places where 


and voices 
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ere walking the water was nearly a 
deep, and again if came through cre- 


es above our heads like April showers. | 


onduetor tells us that on the Airolo 
if the tunnel the waters have some- 
s come in at the rate of 4000 gallons per 
te, and in such torrents as to even up- 
workmen and carry away the tools. 
an occasional spring would burst 
) a stream as thick as aiman’s arm, 
the track for the drills was frequently 
rushing water two feet deep. This 


comes from springs in the mountains | 


tus, and from eternal snow-fields lving 
e sunshine thousands of feet above our 


It is very impre ssive to reflect that, as | 


stand here in the dim light of the tun- 

far above us are lofty mountains and 

s of snow, tumbling avalanches and 

torrents. Almost above us are the 

s of the St. Gothard, reaching above 

clouds; and there, too, is the rapid, 

¢ river Reuss, with its leaping water- 

s, and the Devil’s Bridge, where Freneh 

Austrian soldiers met in deadly con- 

Up there, too, are the bright sun 

e and the cold snow of the winter, and 
e diligences and sledges filled with freez- 
y passengers, While we are melting 

der 80° Fahrenheit of heat, and the 
Italian workmen are almost naked. 
There, too, above our heads, in the 

stening glaciers, are the first rip- 

ngs of the baby Rhine. Behind us 
ive the cold hills of Switzerland. In 
mut of us, and just outside those 
ranite rocks, is sunny Italy. How 
strangely we feel! 

Our conductor stops us to name the 
strata of rock through which we are 
valking. The first 7000 feet at the 
Goeschenen end had been through 
dark gray granite or granitic gneiss; 
then followed 1000 feet of schistous 
gneiss, lying in vertical ledges; then 
0 feet of crystalline limestone, with 
ere and there a streak of black ser- 
entine, followed by 3000 feet of mi- 
weous schists, and some 20,000 feet 
f gneiss rich in mica. This is fol- 
owed again by 5000 feet of schistous 
gneiss, with threads and lumps of 
uartz, and nearly 10,000 feet of mica 
schist, ending on the Italian side with 
some 2000 feet more of mica schist 
mixed with gneiss and rich veins of 
uartz. Such were the ealenlations 

ule by the geologists from the 

ountains above the tunnel, and the 
ring so far has proved these obser- 
vations to have been pretty nearly 
orrect. But little gold, silver, or 
ther precious ore has been met with, 
nd even stone-coal has failed to put 
in an appearance, much as it would be 


welcomed by the Swiss, who have searcely a 
pound of coal in their whole Alpine country, 

Phe tunnel has about the same dimen- 
sions, except in length, as the Mont Cenis 
|} Tunnel; that is, it is, in round numbers, 
twenty-four feet in width at sleepers, twen- 
ty-six feet wide at springing of arch, and 
nineteen feet high between sleepers and cen- 
treofarch. It starts into the mountain ata 
point 3639 feet above the sea, and comes out 
at Airolo, on the Italian side, 3757 feet above 
the sea-level. 

On the north axis the tunnel aseends one 
| foot in every 172 feet, or about 142 feet in 
| traversing the distance of 24,462 feet. It 
| then follows a summit or level line for the 
next 591 feet, when it descends to Airoloe, 
24,279 feet farther, at a vradient of one 
in 1000. The highest point in the tunnel, 
hence, is 142 feet above the entrance at the 


north end, and twenty-four feet only above « 


ithe outlet at the south. These gradients 
are for the purpose of permitting the water 
to pass off through a channel of masonry 
leut between the two tracks of rails toward 
either end. 

| Almost the entire tunnel is being arched 
and lined with solid masonry, eighteen to 
| thirty inches in thickness, and that, too, in 
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places where the granite and serpentine 

















} blocks seem to the ordinary observer the 
ap perfection of solidity. 
i As we advance farther we come upon 





hundreds of men working in groups, drilling 





ing up the masonry. 






better ventilated, and the lights moving 
about every where look strange enough. 
‘ The workmen are all Italians. No other 





workmen, says our conductor, 





will accept 
so much toil and danger for so little pay. 
The Swiss and Germans will not, and the 
French will not, so the illy fed Italian has 
bi it ail to himself. Like John Chinaman, he 
é can live on little and work cheaply. It has 









should adopt the California method, and 
drive off or murder the Italian Chinaman on 


account of his cheap labor. 





These Italians work eight hours, and they 
receive from three to six franes a day, board- 
ing themselves. it a small 
percentage of them who receive the max- 
imum wages; and yet, strange as it 
seem, they more than one-half 
money paid them, and send it to 
needy families in 
Humbert. Their food is extremely limited 
in quantity, and is wretched in quality, con- 
sisting largely of polenta, or a sort of In- 
dian meal porridge. Meat they never taste 
at all. 
forty or fifty cents a day for hard work, if 
they can only escape wounds and death 
from the bad gases and the thousand acci- 
dents to which they are liable every mo- 
ment of their lives in the tunnel. Alas! 
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its disaster, either from explosions and flying 
rocks, falling timbers and masonry, or rail- 
way accidents, breaking 
They have their “striking” troubles, too, 
with fatal endings. Our conductor grew 
excited when he related the story of one of 








machinery, ete. 
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|mine! the mine! 


and blasting rock, loading cars, and build- | 
The tunnel here seems | 


never occurred to the rest of the working | 
i classes in Switzerland, however, that they | 


these striki) 
sodes, 

‘TI was 
ing right hey 
said, “in a 
in the 


wa 
perintending 
work, whi 


heard, all ot 

den, a treme) 
shouting of 1 
voices, [ } 
ahead of me 


hag the darkness 
y nana the tunnel, 
Luss saw perhaps 


thousand ( 
rapidly appro 
ing, and I | 
the words, ‘ ‘I 
Run for your lives! G 
Run! Inaminute thousands of } 
naked workmen were rushing by me lik: 
herd of mad buffalo. Some held handke 
chiefs to their mouths, some their 
only, or bits of garments. They were rum 
ning over each other, and their hallooing 
was perfectly terrific. I shouted at them 
to learn what was wrong. Noman stopped 
I could only distinguish the words, ‘Thy 
mine! the mine! Run for your lives! | 
jumped from the niche where I was stand 
ing, and ran—ran for my life—for I 1 
feared awful explosion had take: 
place, or that an under-ground stream had 
been struck, and that the tunnel was fill 
with water. I thought, too, I felt t) 
deadly gases being rapidly pushed after me 
How Iran! My side still aches from that 


a9 
gas! 


hands 


some 


|}awful race to reach the mouth of the tim 


| death, I could go no farther. 


} 


the dominions of King | 


nel. I saw daylight, but, death or no 
I sat « 
at the side of the tunnel, a badly used wy 
man. After resting and getting forward, | 
saw the whole herd of workmen that ha 
rushed by me standing about the company’s 
buildings, gesticulating and loudly talking 
There had been no explosion, no wate! 


} 
low 


breaks, no danger, no nothing. It was 
simply a strike—I think not so much fo1 
| better wages as for better air—and they 


hey are contented te receive their | 


they do not escape, for every week records | 


|had adopted this method to seare evel 


body out of the tunnel. So far it 
The mob still held the road 
and effectnally interfered with all further 
of the work. Then the Tess 
soldiers came, and, justly or not, fired o 
them, and numbers of the poor fellows wei 
killed or wounded. It was the only strik: 
at the tunnel. I hope sincerely it will bv 
the last.” 

These Italians look strange enough, mo 
ing about with their dim lights, broad hats 


was i 


great success. 


progress 


| black faces, high boots, and with bodies na 


ked to the waist. 
Cold and wintry as it is among the gla 








THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


ind avalanches above out 
it is warm enough in here. 
rdinary temperature of the 
is about 65 Fahrenheit, 
er an explosion the mer- 
The most 
dous perspiration overcomes 


inps up to 30”. 


en when standing still, and 
en at the drills could not be 
er were they just taken from 
ith. 

explosive material used is 

ite almost exclusively, and 
ce is of a character to make 





owder seem a mild agent in 

sence. It is used in preter- 
to nitro-glycerine, because it 
mewhat cheaper and very 
i safer. As to its strength, I 
places where the concussion 


aie — ee 


ans 


ing the explosions after 
ing had broken granite blocks 
ree feet in thickness in twain, 
| had driven the solid key -stone 
he masonry in the arch up into 
mountain. At one point, out- 
de the tunnel, where dynamite 
irtridges had been stored, an ac- 
dental explosion blew a number 
workmen so completely into 
itoms that nothing of them, save 
r heavy boots containing their 
invled feet, was ever found. A 
discharged workman one night 
rew a single cartridge of this 
dreadful compound into one of the 
oflices of the company, resulting 
i as complete a tearing to pieces 
is could have followed had the 
rooms been match-boxes. The of- 
fivers fortunately were all absent 
from their accustomed places. 
lhere are about fifty air-drills 
t work in each end of the tunnel, 
uid these are operated against the 
rock at some seven different points 
of attack; that is, at the forward 
end of the main heading, and at 
points right and left farther back, 
is well as on banks of rock that 
ave been left behind while push- 
¢ the head gallery forward. 
Some of the machines, too, have 


been turned around at these sidings, and are | 
worked backward against the still standing 
rock. 


rhe main heading is worked on what is 
known as the Belgian system, viz., boring a 
hole in advance, about eight feet square, 
where the top of the tunnel is to be. Often, | 
too, when only the upper half of the tunnel | 
is been drilled out, the arch is put in and 
nished, the base or sides being built after | 
the lower half of the tunnel has been exea- | 
vated. This is done by bracing the arch or | 
roof up with heavy timbers until the rock 
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at the bottom of the tunnel is removed, 
when the side walls on which the arch is to 


|rest are laid up, and the timber supports 


knocked out. This complete arch is usually 
put in in sections of about eighteen feet, 
and after having been allowed a few days 
to settle, other sections are joined on. 

There are few of the uninitiated whe 
have not wondered to themselves how the 
arch to a railway tunnel is put in. 

If the tunnel be through hard rock, the 
arching is simple enough. A square hole 
is driven in three or four feet wider and 
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higher than the tunnel will be when com- 


pleted. Great wooden or iron bows or 


ribs, the shape of the proposed arch, are | 


then set in at short distances. Over these 
half-cireular ribs are laid timbers, reaching 
from rib to rib, and running parallel with 
the tunnel. This forms, then, a wooden arch 
open at the top. On this arch the masonry 
is laid, additional timbers being placed on 
the ribs toward the key-stone, or top, as the 
stone-work is built up. The open space be- 
tween the masonry and the earth is filled in 
as best it may be with stones and wood to 
prevent the earth's sinking too suddenly on 
the arch. 


tions. When the last wedge or key-stone 


is placed, the supporting ribs and timber | 


are pulled away, and the stone arch stands 
complete. 

But to return to the tunnel. 
forward from 


If we push 

will soon 
have a good view of an air boring-machine 
at work. 


where we are, we 
It may be described as a large 


oblong iron frame-work, some seven feet 
wide, six feet high, and ten feet long. 
stands on a bit of railway, built in for 
the purpose, close to the rock. ‘To the 
of this iron frame are clamped 
little gun-metal cylinders, supplied with 


compressed air from the air tube run- 


sides 


ning in from the compressors outside the 
tunnel. To the ends of the extending 
pistons of these little cylinders are fast- 


ened the long iron drills, which are driven 


THE 


The work is especially simple and | 
easy when the arch is put in in short sec- | 


It | 
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into the rock at the rate of 150 strokes each 
per minute, There is no boring, in a proper 
sense; it is simply drilling. A simple con- 
trivance on the piston causes it to turn over 
and over as the drilling progresses. These 
}machines punch holes into the rock about 
tour feet deep, and are then moved back to 
a safe distance, while the holes so pierced 
are filled with long cartridges of dynamite 
to be tired by fuses. During the drilling 
the noise of the machines is almost deafen- 
ing. Nobody pretends to hear a word. 
When the 
| explosion occurs it is not only a tremendous 
noise, but a tremendous heat and smell as 
well, which even the stout miners could not 
long subinit to and live. 
The compressed air is now allowed to es- 
cape from the cylinders, the cocks to the 
jmain air tube are left open, and the foul 
odors are gradually pushed to the rear. The 
| débris is removed as quickly as possible, the 
| track for the machine is laid closer up to 
ithe breast of the granite, and again com- 
|} mences the rattling of the drills. 
Under favorable 


Every order is given by gesture. 


ad- 


this 


circumstances 
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vanced gallery or heading has been driven 
forward as much as eighteen or nineteen 
feet per day at each end of the tunnel. The 
average, however, is not above ten and a 
half feet per day, or twenty-one feet ad- 
vanced for the two ends. 

The tunnel which I have been describing 
is, of course, the main one of the series 
through these mountains. ‘There are, how- 
ever, as has already been observed, others 
nearly joining it, some of which are 6000 
feet and more in length; and tbe sum total 
of what might properly enough be called 
the tunnel of the St.Gothard measures but 
little less than twenty-three English miles. 
Seven of the tunnels in this series will be 
built in a spiral or auger form, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the line up great eleva- 
tions. Passenger trains may thus enter the 
foot of a mountain, and, by winding about 
in a sort of a railway staircase for a time, 
emerge a couple of hundred feet higher up. 
There will be four of these railroad stair- 
ways on the Italian side of the tunnel, be- 
tween Giornico and Fiesso. This. method 
of taking trains up mountains by means of 
spiral tunnels inside is the invention of Mr. 
Hellwag, the engineer-in-chief. 

There are probably 3500 persons, includ- 
ing officers, engineers, draughtsmen, ete., en- 
aged upon the tunnel, 


“ 
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The common work- 
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"Ta experience of a teacher in Japan is 

full of novelty, which in time partially | 
Wears off; yet there is a constant develop- | 
ment of character and national characteris- | 
tics which relieves the duty of monotony. 
Indeed, to one who loves boys, and is in- 
spired with a good degree of zeal in seeking | 
to mould them into intelligent, upright men, | 
there are no hours hanging heavily on his 
hands, no tormenting desire to turn to more 
congenial employments. 

The proverbial politeness and gentleness 
of Japanese, in addition to their reverence 
for teachers, make them very pleasant pu- | 
pils. They are very ambitious to become | 
wise, and therefore studious to a degree oft- 
en detrimental to health. Before the en- 
trance of foreign customs among them a 
play-ground was never considered a neces- 
sary requisite of a school. Doubtless this 
accounts largely for the great mortality 
among Japanese students. But if the Jap- 
anese official who recently told a friend, on 
a voyage from America, that Japanese stu- 
dents were too lazy to play, would pay a | 
visit to our play-ground during recess, he | 
would conelude either he had made a mis- | 
take in judging the masses by one rule, or | 
that “Yankee” teachers had inspired and | 
developed a new spirit among them during | 
his absence of several years in foreign lands. | 
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| men, as already noticed, are all Italians. 


Many of the officers and engineers are Swiss ; 
a few are Germans. Mr. Hellwag, the chief 
of affairs, is a native of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and is a distinguished railway engineer. 
Mr. Favre, the contractor, is a Swiss. 

I have purposely omitted all mention of 
the Italian side of the tunnel for the reason 
that the principle on which it is being work- 
ed is exactly the same as is pursued at the 
Swiss side, and the general control is in the 
hands of the same engineers. 

When the St. Gothard road is completed, 
it will, in some respects, offer the most tempt- 
ing railroad ride in the world. The scenery 
through which it passes, especially at the 
Axenstrasse, on Lake Lucerne, is as grand 
as any in Switzerland. It will pass within 
a rifle-shot, too, of Rutli, Biirglen, Altorf, 
and other spots made famous by the deeds 
of Tell. Pretty little Airolo and castled 
Bellinzona will be halting places, and trains 
will pass over mountain spurs half as high 
as the Righi. A couple of short hours’ ride 
will take the traveller from the edges of the 
glaciers in Switzerland down into the sunny 
plains of Lombardy ; and should proper con- 
nections be arranged, the Swiss merchant 
may go to bed in a Pullman car at Ziirich, 
and wake up with the early morning at 
Venice on the Adriatic. 


E SCHOOL. 


We have found, since introducing the tra- 
peze, swings, bars, ladders, ete., that students 
are not absent on account of headaches and 
other indispositions near so frequently as 
before, besides making better progress while 
in school. An occasional joke, for which 
they have a keen appreciation and a hearty 
laugh, seems to quicken their ideas as well 
as rest them. 

At one of our first yearly examinations 
our best pupils seemed to have lost their 
wits entirely, for which we could not fully 
account until we learned that in preparing 
for it they had not allowed themselves ei- 
ther sleep or relaxation of any kind for 
two days and nights previously. Hygienic 
and wholesome counsel may be continually 


| given, but you can not make them appre- 


ciate the necessity or the benefits of system 
till they are brought under control, and ex- 
perience the results of it in a boarding- 
school. 

The retrenchment policy instituted by 
the government during the late insurrec- 


| tion fell heavily upon the schools support- 


ed by it. 
and in 


pupi 


schools. 


Several large schools were closed, 
others certain departments. Thus 


ls flocked to the private and mission 
Many of them come already im- 
bued with prejudice against the Bible; and 
of these a portion persist in unbelief. 
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} 
The respectful attention given by pupils | no distant day, hoping that some lucrative 
4 in recitation, and their adherence to the | employment in government service will re- 
rnles of order that govern them, make teach- | ward them for the struggle. Some people 
ing in Japan, notwithstanding its discour- | at home who know but little of Japan will, 
agements, more desirable than at home. It}|I fear, doubt the veracity of one who tells 
is doubtless a prevailing fault among them— | them that students can be boarded for $2 50 
at least a large portion of them—to be super- | per month here, and yet the people are too 
ficial in the acquirement of knowledge, and | poor to afford even that for any length of 
to obtain it in great haste. This, perhaps, | time. The rates of interest here are fabu- 
can be accounted for in a measure. The | lously high; and woe to the man who must 
inability of many who were once wealthy | needs borrow money for any purpose: almost 
samurai (nobility), and now reduced to pen- | certain financial ruin lies before him. Nine 
ury by the revolution which overthrew the | per cent. monthly is considered very mod- 
Tokugawa dynasty and the old feudal sys- | erate interest, and sometimes it reaches to 
tem, to keep their children in school a sufti- | twenty-five. 
a j cient length of time to get a respectable Eng; | Another prominent discouragement is the 
' lish education, gives rise to a desire to make | trivialness of many of their excuses for ab- 
their scanty supply cover as much space as| sence. The most frequent one used is “ im- 
possible. It is only by long and patient | portant business,” which includes any thing 
dealing with them that they are led to see | from the purchasing ofa pencil to the visit- 
: the wisdom of thoroughness. Some borrow | ing of a grandmother. Should the death 
money from distant relatives and friends, | of a relative occur, even though at a dis- 
j ‘, and then seek to make it go as far as pos- | tance of several hundred miles, two or three 
k sible in fitting them for paying positions, | days’ absence from school follows. The re- 
; promising to make satisfactory returns at | ception of news that a friend is ill is sufti- 
° ' 
“ie 
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cient to call them away for a few days, if | 
Within visiting distance. Should father or | 
mother, grandfather or grandmother, resid- 
ing at a distance, come within twenty miles, YN 
and the tidings reach the pupil, all books, 
associates, and school surroundings become 
a dissolving view; a hasty departure and 
an absence of a week is the result. This is | 
not confined to pupils alone, but assistant 
teachers often do the same. 

In the last few years quite a revolution 
has taken place in the methods of instruc- 
tion. One teacher can instruct many more | 
pupils with half the labor, and to the great- 
er advancement of the pupils, since the for- 
eign methods of classification have been 
adopted. A change, also, in school furni- | 
ture has been made in most of the schools, | 
especially in those under government pat- | 
ronage. It is somewhat doubtful whether 
these changes are always improvements, all 


| 

things considered, especially in the country, 

where small children principally attend. | a 
The old custom ofsitting on soft mats, with | 

low neat desks before them, has some advan- | 

tages; especially in winter, with no stoves | 

to heat the room, the little bare or thinly | piece of slender burning punk, about a foot 

clad feet are much more comfortable curled | long, till it is consumed; should he seek to 

up under their bodies than in swinging | avoid any part of his punishment by breaking 

from benches in a cold or poorly heated | off the lower end, and be detected in it, anoth- 

room, | er punishment isadded. A cup full of water 
Several methods are followed in disposing | held in the hand is another mode of punish- 

of delinquent boys. Sometimes a mischiev- | ing, and should the truant spill any, a longei 

ous urchin is required to stand and hold a | 





A PUNISUMENT, 


stay is in store for him. Sometimes a cul- 
prit is compelled to stand holding in his 
hands a long stick with a quantity of 
paper suspended at the farther end, his 
face bearing marks, not of his mischiev- 
ousness, but as the result of it applied by 
the teacher. But should he not mend his 
ways, the rod is applied as a last resort. 

Some of the first at- 
Sioa tempts of students at 
een committing their ideas 
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to paper through the medium of English are 
somewhat amusing in one sense. 

The following composition was duly read 
on the day for such exercises: 


* TOKIO, 


‘Tokio is very large city in the world; it contain | 


about one million of people and one thousand streets. 
The men in Tokio is so many, but science men very 
seldomly apear comparatively, therefore civilized men 


is very littke—men in Tokio is very uneconomist. Its | 
most principal streets are Ginza, Nihonbashi, Koji- | 


machi, Asak’sa, Dakurocho, and others, fire in Tokio 
is very common, ther houses is destroyed by it two 
times a year. I think will not destroyed if ther houses 
is bluid [built] from stone, but ther mind do not to 
reach it, therefore is uneconomist as I said above. I 
like to write story of the city but would have no time 


+ 


to write. I will write to you very much afterward.” 


We have adopted the plan of having pu- 


pils write sentences only, till they can do | 


so in acomprehensive manner. In this they 


usually sueceed somewhat better, and yet | 


some of their efforts in this direction not 
only lack in clearness, but have a touch of 
the Indicrous as well, as the following ex- 
amples will show: * Remorsing his foolish 
and having ashamed it he was forgave.” 


|*A gentleman divided his proverty into his 
| four sons at the point of death.” “There 
| was a pleasant wife whose name was Masa; 
| she Was justice and obedience ; she did not 
| so humorous as another women, and assisted 
| of cultivation of her husband in day, and in 
| night she endeavored to amuse her old moth- 
jer’s tedium.” “She could done what she 
| hath.” 

| Doubtless our ernde efforts to speak and 
write their vernacular afford them as much 
if not more cause for merriment. A mis- 
|sionary, not the earliest in the field, not 
long since attended the services of a col- 
| league, and at the closing was asked to dis- 
miss the congregation. He complied, but 
unwittingly went through the formula for 
baptism instead of the benediction, not dis- 
covering his mistake till too late to cor- 
| rect it. 


It is no small compensation for one’s toil 
| to see, at the end of a few years’ labor, one’s 
pupils already filling positions of lucrative 
| trust in large mereantile houses, printing- 
ottices, banks, government offices, as teach- 
| ers, and even as pastors. 
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WENRY M. STANLEY. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 


N the 14th of November, 1874, Henry M.| Columbus with a modest fleet of unseawor- 
| thy boats sailed forth to discover a world. 
|The manner in which Stanley did his work 
three | 


Stanley started from Zanzibar, having 
under his command 347 African and Arab 
soldiers, women, and children, and 
Englishmen. The Englishmen were named 
Edward Pocock, Frederick Barker, and Fran- 
Pocock. On the 6th of August, 1877, 
Stanley arrived on the west coast of Africa, 
having traversed that vast, mysterious con- 
tinent. He had with him ninety-three sol- 
diers, and in all 115 souls, ineluding women 
and children. 


cis 


The Englishmen were dead. 
The army was starving. It had fought thir- 
ty-two battles; it had overcome difticulties 
such as rarely fall to the lot of men. The 


work which Stanley set out from Zanzibar 


to do was perhaps the noblest and most in- 
trepid that had ever fallen to one man since 


will live in history with the memory of the 
achievements of Columbus. The one, how- 
ever, had only the sea to tight, and he fought 
it with the incentives of faith and enthusi- 
asm; the other had to fight sea and land, to 
contend with disease and famine, mutiny and 
the man-eating savage—with pestilence, 
war, and death. Columbus began the dis- 
covery of America; Stanley finished the dis- 
covery of Afriea. When he reached Embom- 
mia it was no longer the lone, dark, silent 
land which for centuries had defied the en- 
terprise and valor of travellers, but a clear, 
intelligible fragment of the globe. It is, 
perhaps, too soon for us to decide upon the 
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relative importance of the two works—the 
discovery of America by the Italian, the dis- | 
covery of Africa by the American; but we | 
ean well understand the pride with which | 
Stanley, when he came to the Atlantic Ocean, 
turned to his English and American employ- 
ers and made this report: ‘ My instructions 
were to complete the discoveries of J. H. 
Speke and Colonel Grant of the sources of 
the Nile, to circumnavigate lakes Victoria 
and Tanganika, and by the exploration of 
the latter lake to complete the discoveries 
of Speke and Burton, and lastly to complete | 
the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone. With a 
feeling of intense gratitude to Divine Prov- 
idence, who has so miraculously saved me 
and my people from the terrors of slavery | 
and the pangs of eruel death at the hands 
of cannibals, after five months’ daily toil 
through fifty-seven cataracts, falls, and rap- 
ids, Who inspired us with sufficient manli- 
ness tooppose the hosts of savages, and out 
of thirty-two battles bronght us safe across 
unknown Africa to the Atlantic Ocean, I in- | 
form you that the work of the Anglo-Amer- 


arms of precision and strength, embodying 
the strongest forces of civilization. He was 
served by science in the shape of instru- 
ments which would have excited the wonder 


| of Columbus, and which enabled him to read 
| the tides, the currents, the altitudes, the lat- 


itudes and longitudes, the meaning of time 
and space, the variations and processes of 
nature, the secrets that for infinite ages had 
been gathering in the rocks. He was so 
strengthened that he could carry over the 
mountains the boat that would carry him 
over inland seas, and defy the fury of trop- 
ical storms. He had the elephant rifle and 
quinine: but for one he would have fallen 


| under the knife of the cannibal, but for the 


other he would have gone to sleep, with the 
many intrepid spirits who had gone before 
him, in the embrace of typhus. When his 
journey was ended, there was no weary pil- 
grimage to a doubting and cold court. His 


| triumph was flashed over the seas; it came 
| 


at once to our homes, to millions of homes 
in all lands. And now, thanks to science, 
we can follow him step by step, and see with 





THE *“* LADY ALIOE” IN SECTIONS, 


ican expedition which you commissioned me 
to perform has been performed to the very 
letter.” 

The deeds thus told with modest piety are | 
now before us in two large volumes from the | 
press of Harper and Brothers, glowing with 
illustrations,and printed in clear royal type. 
If Columbus could have told his story in this | 
fashion, and could have given it to the world 
with these accessories of art and science, 
how much more comfort it would have been 
to him! of how much more value to the | 
world! But Columbus lived in an age when | 
kings went to Canossa; when civilization | 
was just awakening from its long hiberna- 
tion in the sloth and darkness of the clois- 
ter; when there was no literature but what 
came from monks; before the world knew | 
of the press, the steam-engine, and the tele- 
graph. Stanley went forth as the ambassa- | 
dor of a civilization of the variety and maj- | 
esty of which Columbus never had dreamed. | 
He represented two newspapers, the New | 


1 


York Herald and the London Telegraph— | 


leaders of a press which now encompasses | 
and rules the world. He carried with him | 


his eyes all the adventures that befell him, 


} and all the wonders that opened to his view, 


and read the story in his fine, clear, nervous 
Saxon English, simple in its strength, with 


| the stamp of truth in its simplicity. If we 


are grateful that such a work as the discov- 


jery of Africa should have been done in our 


time, how much more grateful should we be 
that the story of it should be open to us in 


|the sumptuous array with which printer 


and artist have surrounded these volumes! 

Without pretending to do more than fol- 
low Stanley in the faintest fashion, let us 
go with him through these two volumes, and 
hear something of his adventures and see 
something of their marvels. On leaving 


| Zanzibar, his first aim was to march to Vie- 


toria N’yanza. The exploration of this lake 
was his first task. There were many theo- 
ries to be settled, as to its latitude and 
longitude, its configuration, its value as an 
inland sea. Was it the source of the Nile, 
or the source of the Congo? Was it a sin- 


| gle lake, like our own Lake Michigan, or a 
part of a water system? Other travellers 
had seen it, but their observations had been 
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imperfect and cursory. They did not go 
prepared to study it. Stanley had made 
every preparation, and such is the loyal in- 
terest he took in his expedition that be- 
fore leaving England he acquired the knowl- 
edge necessary to make a scientifie report 
of his discoveries. Stanley knew the coun- 
try throngh which he was marching. It 
was the old route to the land of Livingstone, 
when in 1871 he made his ever-inemorable 
journey to rescue that great Englishman—to 
rescue him from the fate to which he had | 
been abandoned by the men who have since | 
been censuring Stanley for his own methods 
in dealing with the Africans. In 103 days 
Stanley reached the first stage of his jour- 
ney; and he himself notes as a matter for 
congratulation that he had accomplished a 
march of 720 miles through a wild and some- 
times a hostile country in three months—a 
mareh that would have taken an Arab cara- 
van nine months. 

The march to Victoria N’yanza, as we may 
call the first stage of Stanley’s journey, was 
in itself full of interest and adventure, al- 
though, as he afterward said, it was child’s | 
play compared with what he was to do and | 
endure on the Congo and in the country of 
the cannibals. Stanley’s narrative gives us 
a vivid idea of travel in Africa under its 
best conditions; that is to say, through a 
country fairly known, which has been visit- 
ed by white men, and is now traversed by 
frequent caravans. Sometimes they crossed 
“broad and bleak plains, where food was 
searce and cloth vanished fast,” and some- 
times they came to hilly countries, where 
the people were civil and hospitable. Some- 
times they were in troublesome districts, 
where there were warring tribes, where the 
people were treacherous or hostile, and then 
Stanley could ouly sleep with his hand on 
hisrifle. There were furious tempests, “and 
some days Nature and man alike warred 
against us, while on others both seemed com- 
bined to bless us.” Other troubles came to 
the intrepid commander and his small army, 
more especially that potent and untiring 
enemy of all African travel—Typhus. This 
was the enemy who menaced Stanley at 
Zanzibar, and never left his footsteps until 
he embarked at Loanda; who followed him 
night and day, doing his awful will upon 
the expedition. And so from these misfor- 
tunes—from famine and fatigue, from fever | 
and massacre, from mutiny and death—the 
little army dwindled away; and it is a won- | 
der that if did not return, or at least content 
itself with visiting Livingstone’s country 
and exploring Victoria N’yanza, and return 
with the report which has been brought for so 
many centuries—that Africa continued hos- | 
tile to those who came to woo her, and would 
not be won. Nor does it surprise us that, 
amid all these discouragements, the heart | 
of Stanley should have faltered. “ The ex- | 











pedition seemed doomed. Promises of re- 
ward, kinduess, threats, punishments, had no 
effect.” But at the same time the spirit of 
the leader was felt in the command. ‘The 
white men,” he says, “although elected out 
of the ordinary class of Englishmen, did 
their work bravely, heroically. Though suf- 
fering from fever and dysentery, insulted by 
natives, marching under the heat and equa- 
torial rain-storms, they at all times proved 
themselves of noble, manly natures, stout- 
hearted, brave, and, better than all, true 
Christians.” These are the men by whom 
empires are made, but for them there was no 
empire but the memory of duty well done; 
no trophy, no reward, unless what is to come 
as the reward for well-doing in the final 
day of account. ‘Two of them were to sleep 
near the banks of Victoria N’yanza, victims 
of disease; the other was to be whirled into 
eternity over the rapids of the Congo, when 
his journey was almost at an end. 
Sometimes Stanley was in the wilderness 


| without guides. This, however, seemed a 
| happiness compared to his position when he 


did have guides who betrayed him, as hap- 
pened early in his expedition in Ukimbu, 
near the elephant country. In Ukimbu the 
guides ran away, and Stanley found himself 
on the edge of a wilderness with but ten 
days’ provisions. He had trusted his guides, 
and purchased a small quantity of food. 
He endeavored to pierce the wilderness, but 
his track was lost in a maze of elephant and 
rhinoceros trails. He could only depend 
upon his compass. The second day found 
a jungle of acacia and euphorbia, through 


| which the men had to crawl and scramble 
lalong the ground, “under natural tunnels 
(of embracing shrubbery, cutting the con- 
| volvuli and creepers, thrusting aside stout 


thorny bushes, and by various detours tak- 
ing advantage of every slight opening the 
jungle afforded.” There was no water. 


Overcome with hunger and thirst, the com- 


mand began to straggle and faint. Some 
managed to reach camp, where medicine and 
restoratives brought them strength. Five 
never returned. One of them was found 
dead in the woods, and of the other four it 
is believed “they hopelessly wandered on 
until they also fell down and died.” On the 
fifth day they came to a village, but the vil- 
lage comprised only four negroes, their wives 
and little ones, and had no food for such a 
large command. Stanley learned that there 
was another village twenty-nine miles away, 
named Suna, and he sent a picked band of 
twenty, the strongest and most enduring, to 
visit Suna and bring food. He scoured the 
woods for game, but there was no game. A 
lion’s den was found. In this den were two 
young lions, which were killed and skinned. 
But of what avail were two lion cubs to an 
expedition ofstatved men? Surely here was 
death at last—death, defeat, annihilation ; 
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and this proud expedition which had set 
out so gloriously from Zanzibar, resolved to 
force the mystery of a continent and fight 
its way to the Atlantic, why, all that could 
happen to it was to perish in an African 
jungle of lions and elephants, to perish as 


so many had done before, leaving only the 


name of Stanley to be added to the sad, dis- 
mal roll of martyrs to African discovery. 
“Returning to camp,” says Stanley, “ from 
the fruitless hunt”—nothing in all that 
wilderness but the two lion cubs— I was 
so struck with the pinched faces of my poor 
people that I could have almost wept, if I 
might have done so without exciting fear 
of our fate in their minds. LIresolved to do 
something toward relieving the pressing 
needs of tierce hunger.” Stanley had med- 
ical stores, which in such an expedition are 
a sacred trust. He opened a_sheet-iron 
trunk and made it serve as a pot. Into this 


pot he doled out five pounds of Scotch oat- | 


meal—perhaps the most precious of all his 
possessions—and three tins of * revalenta 


arabica,” and made a gruel. “It was arare | 


sight,” he says, “to see those poor famine- 
stricken people hasten to that Torquay dress 
trunk and assist me to cook the huge pot 
of gruel; to watch them fan the fire to a 
fiercer heat, and, with their gourds full of wa- 
ter, stand by to cool the foaming liquid when 
it threatened to overtlow.” The porridge 
kept the expedition alive for forty-eight 
hours, when Stanley heard the musketry of 
his returning embassy coming in from Suna 
with food. “The grain was most greedily 
seized by the hungry people, and so ani- 
mating was the report of the purveyors that 
the soldiers one and all clamored to be led 
away that afternoon.” And so our leader 
marched on. 

Two more of his army were to die in that 
fatal jungle, and soon he was to lose Edward 


Pocock, one of his lieutenants. Pocock | 


found his death in the jungle, but the dis- 
ease only developed in Suna, where dwell a 
people remarkable for vigor and beauty, but 


’ suspicious people, with whom it was no | 


pleasure to live. Pocoek was ill with ty- 
phoid fever, others were troubled with 
swamp diseases, and so, with his sick ones 
swung in hammocks, Stanley moved on to 
nore promising lands, where the people were 
civil, and where food and eattle could be 
found. In a day or two they found such a 
land at Chiwyu, four hundred miles from 
Zanzibar. Here are the trickling streams 
and infant waters which flow on until they 
swell into the burden of the mighty Nile. 
Here, on the 17th of Jannary, 1875, at ten in 
the evening, Pocock died. “ We buried him,” 
says Stanley, “that night, under a tree on 
which his brother Frank had eut a deep 


cross, and read the beautiful service of the | 


Chureh of England over htm as we laid the 
poor worn-out body in its last resting-place.” 





| Stanley mourned Pocock’s loss as that of a 
| sterling man, noble, brave, and faithful, 
| Whose cheery bugle-notes rang out with ev- 
ery dawn, and whose sweet, simple songs, 
)“of which he had an inexhaustible réper- 
| toire,” brightened many a camp-fire. 
| OfStanley’s wars much has been written. 
| Various Englishmen, from Lord Derby down, 
| have expressed an opinion upon these con- 
| fliets, and the discussion bids fair to be- 
come a permanent chapter in African litera- 
ture. The American observer will notice 
that at the time Stanley was adding fame 
to the names of the British Princess Beatrice 
and the future British Queen Alexandra by 
giving these names to two important dis- 
coveries In Africa, Lord Derby was issuing 
orders to the British consuls to prevent his 
carrying the British flag. This reminds us 
of Columbus returning home in chains a 
|prisoner to the king to whose empire he 
had added continental dominion. It was 
rumored that Stanley was to be arrested 
when he came to the coast, if he ever did 
come; and the New York Herald, as his em- 
ployer and champion, went so far as to ad- 
vance his American citizenship as a reason 
why he should not be arrested without at 
least a protest from the American govern- 
ment. But as it happened that Stanley did 
return to British soil an honored guest on a 
British man-of-war and not a prisoner, and 
as the first to weleome him was the Prince 
of Wales, we may be justified in assuming 
that Lord Derby’s action was an impulse 
based upon incorrect information, and never 
a serious purpose of the government. Of 
course if Stanley could have erossed the 
African continent without harming any one, 
| his taking of life would have been massacre. 
The history of African exploration, like that 
of exploration in our own Indian territories, 
is unhappily the history of continued war. 
In our country white men were slain to 
gratify a savage’s craving for blood. In 
many parts of Africa men are slain for food. 
Stanley a good part of his time was moving 
among people who would have killed him 
and his whole command, as our Indians kill 
the buffalo, namely, to eat them. “I don't 
choose,” said Livingstone, “ to be made meat 
for black men.” This was one of the reasens 
why that gentle soul refused to go into the 
Congo country; and it was in the Congo 
country that Stanley fought most of his 
battles. We think the law of self-defense 
can be put on no higher ground than the 
dislike to be killed and eaten by your en 
emy. In other regions Stanley fought to 
save himself from being killed and his army 
robbed. His expedition was a tempting one 
tothe black men. He carried his army chest 
with him in the shape of beads and cloths 
and wire and cowries and articles of mer- 
| chandise, which were as much the currency 
of his command as the greenbacks with 
; 
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which we paid our armies during the war. | 


he had trouble about provisions: the people 
We take it no prudent commander would | 


were surly, suspicious. He made purchases 
allow his army chest to be carried away | by paying double prices, and gave presents. 
without defending it, especially if he de-| He wished to avoid trouble and reach Iram- 
pended upon it, as Stanley did, for all _ ba. It was necessary to dry his bales and 
supplies. It was his army chest, and con-| goods, which had been injured on the jour- 
tained his provisions. He could only live by | ney. The sight of so much treasure in- 
buying from the people, and he could only | spired the enpidity of the savage heart. So 
buy with his supplies. In some cases the| one morning, the third morning after his 
people were in fear 
ofthe slave-traders, 
Stanley may have 
been attacked un- 
der the impression 
that he was coming 
to carry off men 
and women and 
children into slav- 
ery. If this led to 
the loss of life, then 
we must all lament 
it, but the blame is 
not upon Stanley, 
but upon the odious 
system which Euro- 
pean — civilization 
planted in Africa, 
Which still flour- 
ishes, but which no 
one has done so 
much to destroy as 
ourexplorer. In all 
these savage coun- 
tries the traveller 
is subject to one 
of those sudden, 
lawless gusts of 
passion which fell upon Captain Cook in the | coming, what Stanley heard was the war- 
Pacific and deprived science and humanity | ery, “ which phonetically might be spelled 
of that intrepid and glorious life. The dif- |‘ Hehu-a hehu,’ the latter syllables drawn 
ference between Stanley and Captain Cook | out in a prolonged ery, thrilling and loud.” 
is that Stanley killed his assailants. If, What he saw was 100 natives in war cos- 
Captain Cook had been so fortunate, we | tume, decorated with the feathers of the 
question if Lord Chatham would have been | bustard, the eagle, and the kite, their brows 
so eager to deprive him of his flag as Lord | encircled with zebra and giraffe manes, arm- 
Derby was to withdraw from Stanley the | ed with bows and spears. Then Stanley re- 
Hag which was the emblem of the English 
fraction of his expedition. 





membered Livingstone’s example when Liv- 
ingstone was menaced by the cannibal 
Wabemba; and we note throughout these 
where poor Edward Pocock died, near the | travels that Stanley always seeks to remem- 
village of Vinyata, more than four hundred | ber what the gentle, pious Livingstone did 
miles from Zanzibar. It was shortly after|in times of trial, and to do likewise. He 
his fasting experiences in the wilderness, | gave orders that no one should leave the 
after he found a special providence in Scotch | camp, that nothing should be done to pro- 
oatmeal and an iron trunk. Signs of hos- | voke a hostile demonstration. If he had an- 
tility began to attend the expedition. The | swered this menace by a general discharge 
people were cold, shy, suspicious; would give | of his guns, the savages might have taken 
him no food. Five days after Pocock’s | alarm and run away. It was here, perhaps, 
death one of his command, one who had that Stanley learned that the way to repel an 
served him in Livingstone’s days, was mur- | attack is to strike it with swift and prompt 
dered. The poor fellow, suffering from asth- | energy. Stanley waited, remembering how 
ma, was slowly following the main body of | Livingstone waited. The savages increased 
the expedition, when enemies fell upon him | in force, impunity giving them courage and 
and hacked him to pieces. Stanley could | strength. A parlementaire came from the 
not make any one responsible for this crime, | enemy, saying they were in arms to see 
and kept on. When he arrived at Vinyata | about some milk and butter that had been 


Stanley’s first battle was in the country 
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stolen from their villages by Stanley’s men. | 
Stanley paid them in sheeting ‘about six 
times the value of the stolen articles’—any 
thing to keep the peace. But peace was 
not to be preserved on such terms. The 
savages attacked Stanley. A youth named 

Suliman, “out colleeting fire-wood,”’ was | 
killed, “a dozen spears having been plunged 
into his back.” This incident inflamed the 
men in Stanley’s command. Calmly he pre- 
pared for the worst. He detailed sixty men | 
to throw up works—bushes and a high fence 

of thorn—and twenty men to build rude | 
platforms like towers. He used the sections 

of his boat, the same boat that was to ex- 

plore Victoria N’yanza and leap the virgin | 
rapids of the Congo, for an inner citadel 

should the worst come. Thus the battle 

raged, and when the retreat was sounded, 

tifteen of the enemy were killed, and many 

wounded borne off by friends. Even Bull, 

Stanley’s British bull-dog, did his part in | 
the fight. The next morning the battle 
continued. One detachment of Stanley's 
small command ventured too far from its 
support. It was the contingent of Farjalla 
Christie, who became ‘too excited, and be- 
cause the enemy ran, imagined that they 
lad only to show themselves to cause every 
native to fly.’ The enemy turned on poor 
Farjalla Christie and his rash contingent, | 
and slaughtered them all but one tleet mes- 
senger, who escaped to tell the tale. A sec- 
ond detachment was about to fall into a 
similar disaster, when Stanley succored it. 
This was the end of actual combat. Stan- 
ley’ smen pursued the enemy. “Soon ascore | 
or more of villages were enwrapped in dense 
volumes of smoke. Even at a distance of | 
eight miles we beheld burning villages, and | 
shortly after the blazing settlements to the 
north and east announced our triumph on | 
all sides.” In the evening the victors came 
home laden with spoil—with cattle and | 
grain. But the price of the victory was 

dear enough to a small army, for the muster- | 
roll showed that Stanley’s loss was twenty- | 
one killed. The next day the enemy show- | 
ed a resistance, although they had lost | 
thirty-five men. But there was no fighting 
power left. Stanley burned the village, and 
his army returned “through the now silent 
and blackened valley without molestation.” | 
sefore daybreak next morning he marched 

to the northwest, “leaving the people of | 
Ituru to ponder on the harsh fate they had 
drawn on themselves by their greedy treach- | 
ery and wanton murderous attack on peace- 
ful strangers.” 


This, in brief, is the story of what might 
be called the battle of Vinyata. If we were | 
to criticise it in any way, we should say that | 


the time to have attacked was at the out- | 
set, that the few lives lost then would have | 
rendered unnecessary the three days’ war, 
the burning of villages, and the loss of so 


many lives. We have no doubt Stanley 
thought so himself, and when next he had 
to strike, he did it with promptness and 


_vigor. Stanley did not fight the Ituru peo- 


ple until he was compelled to fight for his 


| life and the safety of his command. But the 


battle and the unusual perils of the march 
left him in a sad condition. He had only 
194 men left. “In Jess than three months,” 
he says, “I had already lost, by dysentery, 


| famine, heart-disease, desertion, and war, 


over 120 men, natives of Africa, and one 
European. Such a reduction,” he continues, 
“even in a strong regiment, would be deem- 
ed almost a catastrophe. What name will 
you give it when you can not recruit your 
numbers, when every man that dies is a loss 
that can not be repaired, when your work, 
which is to last for years, is but commen- 
cing, When each morning you say to your- 
self, this day may be your last ?” 

The battle of Vinyata may be said to end 
the first part of Stanley’s pilgrimage. The 
second was when he came to Victoria N’yan- 
za. The battle took place in the latter 
part of January, 1875; and on February 27, 
at noon, he pitched his camp on the shores 


|of the lake, near the village of Kagehyi, 


grateful to him, among other things, because 
it was 3800 feet above the sea-level. What 


|remained of the journey was not lacking in 
j incident, but we have not space to dwell 
| upon it. Stanley hurried on with his sore 


and stricken command. He passed through 
a land where the dreaded “ Mirambo and his 


| robbers” were at war, but did not meet them. 


This Mirambo seems to be a kind of Afri- 


jean Attila, making war upon all mankind, 


“proof against the countless medicines and 
magie arts that have been made and prac- 


| ticed against him.” Stanley escaped Miram- 


bo, however, which is perhaps to be regret- 


| ted in the interests of African peace, for if 


Mirambo had assailed Stanley, that savage 
warrior most probably would have found his 
Waterloo. Part of the journey was through 
acacia jungles, over shallow soil, the bare 
rocks bearing testimony to the fury of the 
tropical rains. He noted many strange geo- 
logical phenomena—rocks of granite, gneiss, 
and porphyry, “peeled, as it were, rind after 


} rind like an onion, or leaf after leaf like an 


artichoke.” In the primal days this must 


|; have been a vast inland sea. As Stanley 


drew nearer Victoria N’yanza he found a bet- 
ter soil, a populous country, rolling, grassy 
plains, and rich in eattle—a country that 
some day must become the seat of a civ- 
ilization as ripe and splendid as that now 
growing into an empire on the shores of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Ontario—a civiliza- 


| tion tempered by Christianity, and strength- 
ened by industry, science, and peace. 

So Stanley sat him down in his camp to 
rest after his march, to give his men rest, 
and prepare for his exploration. His eamp 
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was south latitude 2° 31’, east longitude j He left Pocock and Barker in his camp, and 
33° 13, which our readers may note on their} embarked on the waters of the Victoria 
aps as one of the important points in the | N’yanza, “proceeding eastward to the un- 
geography of Africa. The question before | known and fabulous distance,” with a picked 
him was this: “Is the Victoria N’yanza one | crew of eleven men and a guide. The geo- 
lake, or does it consist of a group of lakes, | graphical and scientific value of this ex plora- 
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such as Livingstone has reported it?” To|tion may be readily summed up, but there 

settle this problem he had brought with him | were events of a personal character which 

nu vessel, which had been carried in sections | are not without interest. 

from Zanzibar on the shoulders of his men. | 
Vor. LVII.—No, 341.—43 


He coasted the 
; southern shore of the lake, around many a 
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noble bay. He penetrated every bay, inlet, 
and creek that indent its shores. All this he 
did, not as an idle traveller watching cur- 
rents and scenery, but with instruments of 
science, so that his observations have a 
mathematical quality. While on this ex- 
ploration Stanley found painful traces of 
the slave-trade. The Arab slave-dealers 
have been the curse of this fair, rich land, 
and it does not surprise us to learn that our 
explorer found himself among timid and 
suspicious races, loath to talk to strangers, 
and not apt to love people carrying guns. 
Stanley not only found the slave - trade 
Heurishing, but its agents were preparing 
to increase the trade. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, 
With a burst of generous indignation,“ would 
have pleased me better than to have been 
connnissioned by some government to hang 
all such wretches wherever found.” While 
sailing around Chaga Island, Stanley had 
what might be called another battle, or at 
least a collision. The reader will note in 
this engagement that our connnander had 
learned the lesson of the battle of Vinyata 

had learned that in dealing with savages 
it was necessary to strike the first blow. 
At Vinyata, Stanley remained passive until 
his men were murdered. Then came a pro- 
longed contlict, and the result was many 
deaths in his command and a terrible retri- 
bution upon the natives. Much might have 
been spared, the loss in his own ranks and 
the desolation of the enemy, if Stanley had 
fonght the battle of Vinyata upon the same 
principles as the battle of Chaga—principles 
which he observed in the many battles that 
were to come. And we find in this an ex- 
planation of the policy which so many of 


Stanley’s critics have called a cruel and | 


barbarous policy. It seems to us to have 
been the inspiration of true military genius, 
the application of that principle of war 
which requires that in striking a mob it is 
liumane to strike hard, to strike at once. 
It was the idea of Cromwell, who shot the 
trooper who proposed to turn his line into 
a prayer-meeting. That one shot saved a 
mutiny, and perhaps hundreds of lives, the 
existence of an army, and the honor of a 
flag. It was the idea of Napoleon, who, 
when he defended the Convention against 
the insurrection of the Paris fanbourgs, 
fired with loaded guns the first time. Na- 
poleon ended the insurrection and saved his 
government, 

Sailing near Chaga, the natives, by a 
show of friendship, enticed Stanley to come 
toward the shore, when a party in ambush 
attacked his boat with a shower of rocks. 


a hundred warriors, armed with spears, 
shields, and slings. An attempt was made 
to entrap Stanley by an offer to trade sweet- 
potatoes. This attempt was so far success- 
ful that Stanley found himself blocked by a 
fleet of canoes, who began to plunder his 
boat, and take away the beads and cloth 
Which were his currency. One of the sav- 
ages waved in derision some of the beads 
he had stolen. It was a critical moment. 
If that example were to be tolerated, beads, 
cloth, provisions, chronometers, aneroids, 
and arms would have soon vanished, and 
| the Lady Alice would have been as helpless 
as a drifting log in the surf. Stanley shot 
the robber dead. His friends proposed to 
avenge his death with spears, but Stanley 
with his repeating rifle killed three more 
of his assailants, and with his elephant. ri- 
fle smashed some of their canoes, And so 
ended the battle of Uvuma. If it had been 
fought upon the principles of the battle of 
Vinyata, Stanley and his whole crew would 
most likely have been destroyed, and his 
name would have gone upon the sad roll of 
travellers whose fate belongs to the myste- 
ries of adventure and heroism. 

Plainly, then, two principles were now to 
govern Stanley’s journeys in Africa. The 
first was that he proposed to go where he 
willed in Africa; to go as a peaceful ex- 
| plorer if possible, but at all events to go. 
The second was that no one should assail 
him without a punishment so severe that 
it became a memory and a warning to all 
the land. If this second principle is ap- 
plied to Bumbireh, as it may be called, the 
battle for which Stanley has been severely 
censured in England and the United States, 
it will, we think, be seen that no other 
/course could have been taken without risk- 
ing the expedition and all the future of Af- 
rican exploration. 

The battle of Bumbireh, the most impor- 
tant, and to the enemy the most disastrous, 
of Stanley’s conflicts, took place while he 
was exploring Victoria N’yanza. It will be 
remembered that during this time the forces 
upon which he could depend were his little 
boat the Lady Alice and the picked crew of 
eleven men. Whatever additional aid came 
was through the friendship of other tribes. 
Stanley had for a part of the time an escort 
| from the Waganda people; but the weather 
| became tempestuons, tropical storms lower- 
led over the heavens, and the judicious na- 
| tive allies hurried home. So Stanley with 
| his little Lady Alice was left without food 
lon a dangerous and stormy sea. In this 
| condition he came to the large island of 








One of these assailants was killed with a] Bumbireh,in south latitude 2° and east lon- 
shot from a revolver, and the attack ceased, | gitude 32°.) Bumbireh must have consider- 
and there was no more battle in Chaga. A | able population, for Stanley speaks of the 


few miles on, and Stanley came to an island, | village of Kajurri, of large groves of plant- 


Uvuma, where he encountered a fleet of | ains, of green slopes, dotted with herds of 
canoes, thirteen in number, carrying over! fine cattle. The hungry, tempest- tossed 
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mariner came cheerfully enough, hoping for | conciliation. It was plain, however, that if 
at least a fat goat, some bananas, and milk. | he ever meant to return to Victoria N’yanza, 
His welcome was the war-ery. This cry | or to continue his work there, he must not 
soon changed into softer measures, and by | allow an engagement with so fierce and false 
dint of much coaxing and promises of food | a foe to remain a drawn battle. He resolved 
and friendship Stanley was induced to go} to exact from the natives an atonement for 
near the shore. No sooner had his boat | their treachery, and sent them word that if 
reached the beach than the natives rushed | they delivered their king and two chief sub- 
into the water and dragged it up on the | ordinates to him he would make peace. In 
land. Here for three hours was a scene of | the mean time he put the king of Lroba in 
violence and terror. The natives surround- | chains as a hostage. This did not bring 
ed the boat, menaced the crew, shook their | the desired regret or submission, and Stan- 
lances. Stanley sat in the stern-sheets,|ley set out on his second attack with a 
holding his revolvers, sorely tempted to} fleet of eighteen canoes, containing 230 
raise them, kill, and be killed. “I never,” | spearmen and fifty muskets. He had made 
he says, “saw mad rage or cruel fury paint- | alliances with other tribes, and thus found 
ed so truly before on human features.” For | himself with a strong command, especially 
three hours he sat in his boat, trying all that | strong considering the arms some of his nen 
persuasion and presents could do. Finally | carried. The islanders expected his coming. 
an offer was made to the chief, Shekka, of | He steered the first boat himself, and direct- 
four cloths and ten necklaces of large beads, | ed the other canoes to follow him. Not wish- 
asaransom. This offer was accepted. Hav-| ing to land and expose his men to disaster, 
ing secured the cloth and beads, Shekka or- | he managed, by making a feint to land, to 
dered his people to seize the oars, which was | induce the savages to come out of their am- 
done, when the chief and his people went | bush. He formed his canoes in a line of bat- 
slowly off to their noonday meal. While} tle, the American and English flags waving 
they were at the meal a native woman, who | as ensigns, and came within a hundred yards 
had taken compassion on the crew, came and | of the shore. The flotilla fired, and the fire 
told Stanley that he and his people were to| was returned with stones. The savages’ only 
be slain, and advised him to eat honey with | hope was to have the enemy land and fight. 
the chief, and be friends. This offer was} Now and then making a feint to land, and 
made, but the chief said he would eat hon- | retreating, Stanley managed to keep enga- 
ey on the morrow, In the mean time Stan-| ging the savages without loss to himself, and 
ley discovered a purpose to seize his guns, | with severe loss to them. Forty-two were 
as already he had seized his oars. Stanley | counted dead as a result of that day’s en- 
told his men to be ready, and, when he gave | gagement. Next morning when Stanley re- 
the word, to push the boat with a will into | turned, his canoe flotilla increased, he ob- 
the water. This was done, and the boat, | served that the war was over. The firing 
yielding to the fierce strength of men who | of one bullet put to flight hundreds who the 
were pushing for their lives, swung into| day before had stood a volley. They came 
deep water. The savages, “uttering a fu- | down to the shore and begged Stanley’s men 
rious howl of disappointment and baftled | to leave, and this gave the conqueror an op- 
rage, came rushing to their canoes at the | portunity “to preach to them that they had 
water's edge.” If they could have manned | brought the punishment on their own heads 
their canoes, infuriated as they were with | for attempting the murder of peaceful stran- 
battle and the lust for plunder, it would | gers.” Some of the chiefs, those who were 
have been unfortunate for the expedition. | with him as allies, begged earnestly that 
Stanley fired. His men pulled up the seats | Stanley would permit them to land and de- 
of their boat, and paddled away as best they | stroy the people altogether. But, writes 
could, paddling to reach the sea and escape | Stanley, “I refused, saying that I had not 
from the cove, in which their enemies would | come to do that, but to punish them for their 
have hadan advantage. Stanley made what | treachery and attempted murder of myself 
fight he could with his elephant rifle and his | and the boat’s crew when we had put faith 
guus. One shot passed throngh a sub-chief | in their professed friendship.” 
and killed two men who were near him in This is the story of the two battles of 
the line of hisaim. Two canoes were manned | Bumbireh, which many writers in America 
in pursuit. Stanley sank the canoes, and | and England have called piracy and wanton 
after this the enemy retreated, shouting out, | massacre. 
in a ringing voice, “Go, and die in the Let us pass to more pleasant experiences— 
N’yanza!” In this battle Stanley lost noth- | for these journeys were not always warlike. 
ing, while the savages had fourteen dead | While on the journey Stanley visited the 
and wounded. capital and country of Mtesa, one of the 
This first engagement at Bumbireh was | emperors of Middle Africa. Mtesa rules a 
an act of self-defense. There was no mis- | large country, and his empire extends to the 
taking the motives of the enemy. Before | outposts of the Khedive’s dominions. On 
attacking, Stanley exhausted every art of | April 1, 1876, Stanley landed amid the accla- 
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RUBAGA, THE NEW CAPITAL OF THE EMPEROR MTFSA,. 


mations of 10,000 people, and his people 
were given sixteen goats, ten oxen, with 
bananas, plantains, sweet-potatoes, and but- 
ter. Mtesa received Stanley in state, and 
in his intercourse with the African monarch 
there were no evidences of the barbarity 
that shocked Speke and Grant nearly twen- 
ty years before. There is no longer daily 
butchery of women and children. Mtesa 
wears Arab costumes, and has embraced the 
faith of Islam. He asked Stanley questions 
about the great world from which he came, 
and made the occasion of the visit a scene 
of rejoicing. On one day was a grand naval 
-eighty-four canoes manned by 2500 
There were boat 


review 
men. races, manceuvres 
in the water, in the presence of the king and 
his 300 wives. Then the king led his fleet 
in to show 
There were target practice and reviews. 
Stanley found Mtesa anxious to improve his 
country, to build roads, and introduce what- 


person 


court, made the king a Mohammedan. To 
be a good Moslem is undoubtedly a prodig- 
ious advance from the heathenism in which 
Mtesa was discovered by Speke and Grant 
a few years before, and Stanley fonnd him 
rejoicing in his devotion to Mohammed and 
the Koran. But Stanley says: “ By one con- 
versation I flatter myself that I have tum- 
bled the newly raised religious fabric to the 
ground, and if it were only followed by the 
arrival of a Christian missionary, the con- 
version of Mtesa and his court to Christian- 
ity would be complete.” The suggestion 
thus made bore fruit, and a mission was at 
once established and endowed by the Eng- 
lish churches. Mtesa received the mission- 
aries with kindness, and they are doing their 


| work in his dominions. 


his skill in shooting. | 


ever European ideas would benetit the na- | 


tion. His palace was a huge and lofty 
structure, well built of grass and cane. 

The conversion of Mtesa to Islam was the 
work of an Arab adventurer who fascinated 


| offense. 


The exploration of Victoria N’yanza was 
marked with other adventures. The party 
attempted to land at another island, but 
were repulsed by the natives, who threw 
stones from slings. As the rain had spoiled 
his cartridges, Stanley could not resent this 
There were tempests, hail falling 
as large as filberts, the sky robed in inky 
blackness, thunder-waves tossing the frail 


the monarch, and remaining a year at his! boat hither and thither; and as the devoted 
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crew held their own during the night, and 
allowed the boat to drift as it would, all 
efforts to keep if on any course being vain, 
they imagined they heard the curse of the 
Bumbirel people, “ Go, and die in the N’yan- 
za.” While visiting Mtesa, Stanley met Col- 
onel Linant de Bellefonds, an officer in the 
service of the Khedive, who was endeav- 
oring to make a treaty of commerce with 
the African monarch. The colonel impress- 
ed Stanley as an extremely well-informed, 
energetic traveller. They parted, the col- 
onel on his return to Egypt. On the road he 
was killed, with thirty-six of his followers, 
by a tribe of Africans. He was carrying at 
the time a part of Stanley’s narrative, which 
was subsequently recovered and sent to 
London, stained with the colonel’s blood. 
There was a temptation to shoot the hippo- 
potami—animals that would make rare sport 
in a boat made for killing them, but not in 
the Lady Alice, whose frail sides would fare 
hardly before their iron-hard ivory tusks. 
He heard also of the Susa district, where 
there are hills which spout smoke—a region 
like our Yellowstone. But it was fifteen 
days distant, and could not be visited. It 
was a gray, cheerless, raw morning when 
home came in view, the camp at Kagehyi, 
and Stanley sailed merrily on, his people 
firing guns, waving flags, and shouting. As 
the keel grounded, “ over tifty men bounded 
to the water,” he writes, “dragged me from 
the boat, and danced me round camp on 
their shoulders, amid much laughter, clap- 
ping of hands, grotesque wriggling of forms, 
and Saxon hurrahing.” 

So ended the exploration of Victoria 
N’yanza, and, after war and tempest, Stanley 
was back again, the second part of his task 
done—enough to have tustitied his return 








home. This exploration is one of the most 
important contributions ever made to Afri- 
can geography. The journey, not including 
the second expedition to Bumbireh, which 
came later, was done in fifty-eight days, and 
over a thousaud miles of shore were sur- 
veyed. On reaching Kagehyi, Stanley learn- 
ed that another of Lis white men, Frederick 
Barker, had died. Frederick’s death took 
place on April 23, 1875, from a congestive 
chill. The day before his death he had been 
out on the lake shooting hippopotami, and 
on his return was stricken with a chill, from 
which he never rallied. Stanley speaks of 
him as a man of gentleness, honesty, and 
politeness, ‘“mettlesome and manly,” who 
did his part in the long march from Zaunzi- 
bar like. a hero. Barker's death reduced the 
white force to two men, Francis Poeock and 
Stanley. 

One of the results of this expedition was 
a serious illness to Stanley, which happily 
passed away. Having surveyed Victoria 
N’yanza, Stanley marched forth to do the 
same oftice for Albert N’yanza, and with him 
this time he had 2000 of Mtesa’s soldiers, 
under the command of a worthless general 
named Sambuzi. Stanley’s own idea was 
that to make the march to Albert N’yauza. 
and protect himself while he was explor- 
ing, he should have a large army—50,000 or 
60,000 men. The work would require two 
months; the journey would be through a dif- 
ficult country. Mtesa thought otherwise, and 
gave Stanley 2000 men, under the command 
of Sambuzi. The march from Victoria to 
Albert was interesting. There’ was pleas- 
ant land, and game—“ twenty-seven harte- 
beests falling victims.” He passed “the 
king of mountains, Gambaragara,” which 
reaches from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above the 
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ocean. This mountain is inhabited by a|and the story of Adam and Eve’s expulsion 
people of European complexion. Stanley | from Paradise blended into one. In this 
had heard of this white tribe while with legend, Eve, who lived on an island, and 
Livingstone; now he saw half a dozen of | knew of the existence of a precious fount- 
them. He found them a handsome race— | ain, was warned not to tell any one. But 
the women beautiful, their hair kinky, and | there came an evil spirit, to whom she told 
inclined to brownish color, with regular | the secret, and the fountain resented the 
features and thin lips; the noses were thick | profanation by bursting forth and covering 
at the point. Of the history of this phe-| theearth withasea. When Adam returned, 
nomenal tribe all that Stanley could learn | wife and home and fountain had all gone, 








THE SPIRIT LAND, LAKE TANGANIKA, 


was that for centuries it had lived on the 
land around the base of the mountain, tak- | 
ing shelter in the cold and snow of its sum- 
mit whenever the invader came. Only two | 
years before, Mtesa had endeavored to con- 
quer the people with a large army; but 
they retreated into their snowy 
and Mtesa fell back, as Napoleon did betore 
the snow and ice of Russia. 


fastness, 


Stanley's ex- | 
pedition came within three miles of Albert 
N’yanza, but the natives were hostile, and | 
Sambuzi with his 2000 men became nerv- | 
ous, and wanted to go home; so they turned | 
around and marched home again. If Sam- | 
buzi had allowed Stanley to build a fenced | 
camp and explore the lake, the work would | 
have been done, and the exploration of the | 
Albert would have been added among his | 
trophies to that of the Victoria. 

In August, 1876, Stanley was back in his 


ries of Livingstone, and preparing to grap- 
ple with the problem of Tanganika. There | 
were errors to be corrected —eTrors on the 
part of Cameron and Livingstone as to the 
extent and value of the lake. There are 
two legends, discovered on the lake, which 
may be of value in a historical and relig- 
ious point of view. In one we have the 


|of “some strange dark substance,” 





story of the deluge, or rather the deluge 


and only the sea remained, The other le- 
gend was that of the deluge also. The 


jname Tanganika alone has signiticance— 


the Plain Lake—showing the existence of a 
tradition that once there was a plain, and 
that the plain had been covered by a sea. 
Stanley believes that Lake Tanganika is 
now in one of those geological processes 
which science attributes to remote ages, 
that the waters are gaining rapidly on the 
land, that some islands had been formed and 
others submerged. There were vast growths 
of papyrus, so that it was difticult to tell 
land from water. Not long since the na- 
tives of the country gathered from the sur- 
which 
proved to be asphaltum, Thenatives called 
it, in their odd fashion, “ discharge of light- 
ning.” Stanley could discover no bed of 
asphaltum, no supply that would justify 
these floating deposits. His theory is that 
it must have escaped through some vent 
in the bed of the Tanganika. All the evi- 
dence confirms his theory of the geological 
convulsion, and at a time so recent that 


those who know the geological periods might 
be able to assign a limit to this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of nature. 

Beyond this there was nothing discovered 
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in the cireumnavigation of Tanganika ex- 
cept the fact that it was an interesting if 
not altogether a useful body of water. The 


main result of the voyage was to carry out, | 


and in the main confirm, the valuable work 
of Cameron—a traveller of whom Stanley al- 
ways speaks in commendation—and dispel 
the theory which Livingstone cherished, 
that it was one of the sources of the Nile. 





‘decide upon his next duty. 





MTOMBWA—VIEW OF MTOMBWA URUNGU, LAKE TANGANIKA, 


It was while on this expedition that 
Stanley discovered the Alexandra N’yanzz 
and the Alexandra Nile. This lake and the 
river are only a part of the extraordinary 


| water system of Equatorial Africa, which 


finds its outlet in these two mighty rivers. 
the Congo and the Nile. It? was after this 
discovery that Stanley set himself down to 
“Shall I,” he 
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said, “search for the head of the Alexandra |seven Sniders, had declined the task %” 
Nile, or shall I continue along the right | Then the question was remitted to the som- 
bank of the Lualaba? Shall I,” he con-| bre realm of chance. “'Toss up,” said Po- 
tinues, in a rapturous strain, “take this coy | cock ; “heads for the north, tails for the 
and maiden Nile fountain by surprise where | south.” Three times the answer came back 
she first issues from her oozy bed in the an- i that tails had won, and they should go to 
le of some dewy valley, and trace her thence | the Alexandra Nile. “ Yet,” said Stanley, 
through all her sportive career, amid flower- | “neither of us liked the idea of being order- 
decked lakelets or the breadths of ever-ver- | ed south by the fall ofa dollar.” The truth 
nal papyrus, or where she rushes with fresh- | was that Stanley’s mind was made up in 
born vigor and youthful ardor by fragrant | spite of himself. All his courage, all his in- 
meads and forest-clad slopes to the three | stincts, pointed to the unknown north as 
blne N’yanzas, to meet her kindred gathered | the true field of glory. 

from all parts of the compass as tribute-; On the 5th of November, 1876, Stanley set 
hearers to King Nilus, the Lord of Floods ? | out on his glorious journey—a journey the 
Or shall I worship at the shrine of the ma-!renown of which will linger through the 
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**HEADS FOR THE NORTH AND THE LUALABA, TAILS FOR THE SOUTH AND KATANGA,” 


jestic Lualaba, view with awe and reverence | ages, and dwell in many a song and story. 
his broad glassy bosom, watch him unfold | 
his strength and launch himself against 
rocks with angry roar until the woods and 
valleys resound with the name of this terri- 
ble monarch, witness him receiving his hom- 
ve from other potentates of less renown, 
and follow his waves through the dark un- 
known land to where he finally discharges 
his flood into the ocean?” Never was a 


He had been already two years in Africa, 
and his forces had been sadly diminished, 
Pestilence and battle had done their work. 
All his white associates were dead but Po- 
cock, and Pocock was soon to die. He re- 
eruited his expedition to one hundred and 
forty rifles and seventy spears, and took sup- 
plies for six months. “It must be a very 
strong tribe indeed,” he thought, * that ean 
more momentous problem discussed by an | drive us back now.” 


explorer. If haunted him day and night. 
He discussed it with Frank Pocock at many | or come foul fortune or misfortune.” While 
an evening camp-fire. There were canni- | preparing for this journey he made inquiries 
bals to be considered, for an exploration of | about his old master and friend Livingstone, 
whose memory he ever holds in affectionate 


“T propose,” he con- 
tinues, “to stick to the Lualaba, come fain 


the Lualaba meant an invasion of the can- 
nibal country. “Would it be possible,” | remembrance, and whose name he proposed 
Stanley and Pocock asked themselves, “with | to give to one of the great rivers of the 
twenty-three Sniders and thirty-one mus-| world. He learned that Livingstone’s last 
kets, to defend ourselves against the canni- | days were those of a blind and infirm old 


man, moving aimlessly about. The weight 





bals, when another explorer, with forty- 
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of years pressed on him, the shortest march- 
es wearied him; he was ill and tired and 
worn, and nothing remained but his indom- 
itable Christian courage, which taught him 
so to die that the story of his death is one 
of the noblest and saddest in history. The 
old man was bent on solving the problem 
of the Lualaba. “ What, return home,” he 
would say, “ to be honored by the Queen and 
welcomed? Must not, can not, will not 
no,no,no,no!”’ He meant to do his duty or 
die, and he did both. The work he could 
not finish was taken up by his disciple, and 
over that work his own name was to be 
thrown with loyal and reverent hands, and 
there to rest forever. 

Stanley gave nine months to the explora- 
tion of the Lualaba, or rather to the Living- 
stone, as he called it, and as it must be call- 
ed for all time. Before he went out on this 
mission we knew there were two rivers—the 
Congo and the Lualaba. We knew that the 
Congo ran into the Atlantie Ocean, but its 
souree was lost in cataracts. The Portu- 
guese were content to scatter a few settle- 
ments about its mouth, and trade for gums 
und ivory along its banks. But it was an 
unknown river beyond the cataracts. We 
knew there was a river in the middle of 
Africa called the Lualaba; we knew it had 
a switt current, that it was a river of large 
volume. But beyond that we knew nothing. 
Some had one theory, others had another. 
Livingstone was convinced that it ran into 
the Nile, was really the source of the Nile; 
and who would question even the theory of 
so great a master? What Stanley did was 
to show that the Congo and Lualaba were 
one and the same; that the Congo, instead 
of losing itself among the rapids, was to 
force itself into the very heart of the conti- 
nent; that the Lualaba, instead of going 
north and submitting to the usurping wa- 
ters of the Nile, was to turn to the west and 
force its way to the sea; that these two riv- 
ers were to disappear from the map, and be 
known as one river—the Livingstone; that 
this river was to be 2900 miles in length; 
that for nearly ten degrees of longitude it 
was to be continuously navigable; that its 


volume was 1,800,000 cubie feet a second: | 


that the entire area it drains is 800,000 square 
miles—in other words, that here was an im- 
mense waterway 8000 miles into the centre 
of Africa, navigable with the exception of 
two breaks, which engineering science can 
easily surmount—a waterway into a trop- 
ical empire, rich in woods and metals and 
vracious soil, in fruits and grains, the sure 
home of a civilized empire in the years to 
come, As Petermann, the eminent German 
geographer, puts it, Stanley’s work was to 
unite the fragments of African exploration— 
the achievements of Livingstone, Burton, 
Speke, Du Chaillu, Baker, Cameron, of all 
the heroic men who had gone before him— 
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into one consecutive whole, just as Bismarck 
united the fragments of the German people, 
lying about under various princes and dukes, 
into one graud and harmonious empire. 

















| WAR-DRUMS OF THE TRIBES OF TITE UPPER LIVINGSTONE, 
| 
| 





| Even as Bismarck had created imperial Ger- 
| many, so Stanley created geographical Af- 
| rica. 

There was a battle at the outset at Ruiki 
| River, which had no special result except 
\to show the ugly temper of the savages. 
| Then came the first cataract—the falls of 
Ukassa. This seems to be a rapid current, 
like the first cataract of the Nile, and the 
boats and canoes were allowed to float over. 
A mouth was passed in these explorations. 
when, on December 6, Stanley came to the 
country of Usongora Meno, inhabited by a 
| powerful tribe, Stanley’s party was weak- 
jened by the fact that his people were suf- 
fering from smnall-pox. Dysentery came and 
ulcers, and in three days eighteen of the 
| Arab escort died from various diseases, main- 
|ly small-pox. Stanley was 125 miles from 
his starting-place, with small-pox affecting 
seventy-two of his party, when he had an- 
other battle, the enemy coming in foree, and 
tiring poisoned arrows. Stanley made a 
camp, and defended his army as well as he 
could. “Through the night the poisoned 
arrows flew, and were heard tapping trees 
jand huts most unpleasantly Two days 
and two nights we bore cruel attacks by 
land and water. The entire country was 
aroused against us. Bowmen climbed tall 
trees, and any person showing himself in 
the broad street of the little town became 
a target at once. We were unable to bury 
our dead or to attend to the delirious wound- 
ed.” From this difficult position Stanley re- 
leased himself by a successful night foray, 
cutting away the canoes of the attacking 
party. 
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This danger passed, there came one more 
serious in the secession of the Arab escort 
who joined Stanley at Nyangwé. The Arabs 
had enough of pestilence and war, and their 
enthusiasm was not suflicient to carry them 
into the cannibal region. So in Christmas 
week, on December 28, 1876, within eight 
weeks after setting out on his journey, Stan- 
ley was called upon to bid farewell to his 
escort. It was a trying time—perhaps the 
most critical in the history of the whole ex- 
pedition. He had known battle and pesti- 
lence; now he was threatened with mutiny ; 
and mutiny meant not alone the abandon- 
ment of his expedition, but the destruction 
of his command and his own destruction. 


Such a party could only exist in Africa un- | 


der the firm discipline of a leader, and its 
leader could only be removed by death. At 
the same time all the dangers of the past, 
all the terrors of the unknown land, all the 
legends of dwarts and cannibals, were hav- 
ing their effeet upon the superstitions mind 
of the poor Africans, and the fact that Stan- 
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ley, “we were hunted like game; the savy- 
| ages seemed to think that we had no re- 
; course left but to surrender, and be eaten 
jat their leisure.” It took him = twenty- 
‘four days to fight his way through this 
| country, over a distance of about forty-two 
geographical miles. It was impossible to 
keep to the river on account of the falls, 
j anid so the small command worked through 
bee forests as best it could, “ constructing 
| 

| 

| 


camps by night along the line marked out 
during the day, cutting reads from above to 
below each fall, dragging our heavy canoes 
| through the woods, while the most active of 
| the young men, the boat’s crew, repulsed the 
savages and foraged for food.” Finally, aft- 
er losing tive men in the march, and eutting 
| thirteen miles of roads through the forest, 
| Stanley passed the last cataract, and came 
jagain to the broad and flowing river, in 
| northern latitude 0° 14° 52°. Here another 
| battle was to await him—this time a naval 
| battle, the enemy coming down in fifty-four 
|canoes. These canoes showed a higher de- 





MONSTER 


ley could keep them with him, and hold them 
tovether, and carry them into the weird and 


lonesome wilderness, shows the possession | 
On the | 


of the highest gifts of a commander. 
28th of December the Arabs moved away. 
‘To the sound of the thrilling farewell song 
of the Wanyamwezi,” said Stanley, * we took 
our seats, and formed a line in mid-river, my 
boat in front. The influence of the song, 
whose notes were borne in wild and weird 
tones across the river, proved too much for 
my people; they wept as though they were 
nearly heart-broken. ‘Children 
bar, I shouted to them, ‘lift up your heads ; 
ery ont, “ Bismillah!” and dash your paddles 
into the water. Let the Wanyamwezi re- 


turn to Nyangwé, and tell the tale to your | 


friends what brave meu those were who took 
the white man down the great river to the 
sea.” So the Arabs went their way, the mu- 
tiny cloud lifted and was blown away, and 
the intluenee of the leader, who possessed 
that desperate courage which makes one a 
majority, was paramount. But we can well 
understand Stanley saying, “It was, never- 
theless, one of the saddest days I remember 
to have spent in Africa.” 

The Arabs gone, Stanley found that bis 
command was reduced to 146 men and 
women. Within a week—namely, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1877—the expedition reached the 
first of a new of eataracts. This 
was the country of the cannibals, in south 
latitude 0° 32’ 36’. And here, says Stan- 


series 


of Zanzi- | 


CANOE, 


1 


gree of civilization than that of the other 
tribes. One of them was a monster vessel 

for Central Africa at least—with eighty 
oarsmen, and paddles eight feet long, spear- 
vheaded. The top of each paddle shaft was 
adorned with an ivory ball. In this naval 
j attack Stanley caleulated there must have 
been two thousand men,and his theory is 
that it was not one tribe, but a federation 
of tribes, who heard of his coming, and had 
prepared this enormous force. 


uv 


The savages 
were flushed with the assurance of an easy 
victory, and rushed upon him, the big mon- 
ister launching a spear. In a second his 
party were almost surrounded, * and clouds 
of spears hurtled and hissed for a short time 

say, for ten minutes.” But spears tipped 
with ivory, and pointed with iron blades, 
were of little avail against Stanley's ele- 
phant rifles and his own unerring aim, and 
the enemy departed in alarm and with great 
Stanley landed and pursued them, and 
| sacked their villages. He discovered a quan- 
| tity of ivory. ‘There was an ivory temple, 
|a strueture of solid tusks surrounding an 
\idol,” ivory logs, war-horns, mallets, and 
| wedges, all of ivory; ivory pestles for the 
grinding of cassava, and before the house of 
the chief a veranda made of ivory posts. 
| Stanley allowed his men to gather ivory to 
ithe value of eighteen thousand dollars in 
| European markets, which he gave them as 
| prize-money. In this battle he happily lost 


| loss. 





|only one man, making sixteen altogether of 
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his Zanzibar force since leaving Nyangwé. |er way of designuation—Stanley came to a 
But in a force so small, and so far from | chief who was so civil that he almost crush- 
home, sixteen men was a severe loss indeed. | ed his hand, “making him hop, out of pure 

Then came brighter days. The expedi-| love.” This chief allowed him to remain 
tion was in need of food. It had already | three days aud buy supplies. He here learn- 
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seen twenty-six battles, and for all that | 
Stanley could know, every step was war. 
But one morning, in north latitude 1° 40, 


bol 


ed that the river was called, even in native 
dialect, the river of Congo. On the 14th of 
February Stanley was assailed by another 
and east longitude 23°—we name the lati- | tribe, who came to meet him in sixty-three 


| 


tude and longitude because there is no oth- | light canoes, the natives gorgeous in brass 
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decorations, with head-dresses of the skins 
of white goats. This battle lasted from noon 
until near sunset, during which Stanley’s 
men landed, took a village, and burned it. 
On another occasion there was a battle, near 
Ikengo, when the party, while stopping in 
the woods to cook breakfast, were attacked. 
There would have been other battles but for 
patience, tact, and stern justice. What Stan- 
ley had to dread was that quarrels would 
arise out of pilfering. Sowhen he left Nyang- 
wé he orders that whoever ‘mo- 
lested a native, or appropriated any thing 
without just return, would be delivered up 
to native law, the punishment of which 
would be certain death or eternal servitude.” 
Even this order did not deter Stanley’s men 
from their propensities, and it was not a 
valid order until he delivered over to the 
natives five of his men who were culprits. 
It must not be supposed that war marked 
all the steps of the march. Wise and firm 
diplomacy had its effects. Many tribes were 
met where kindness changed a suspicious 
and menacing attitude to sincere friendship 
and open, candid conduct.“ Many tribes,” 
says Stanley, “have on my departure im- 
plored me to return soon, and have accom- 
panied me long distances, as though loath 
to part with me. Others, in their desire to 
see their friend again, have brought their 
medicines and idols before me, and conjured 
me by their sacred character to tell their 


issued 


white brothers how glad they would be to | 


see them, and trade with them, and make 
eternal friendship with them; and one king, 
Whose friendship must be secured before any 
explorer can enter the Livingstone Basin, 
outdid me in generosity with such delicacy 
and tact that I looked upon him and still 
regard him as a phenomenon of benignity.” 

The war troubles at an end, others re- 


mained even more fatal than those of war. | 


It was necessary, in the eighteen hundred 


miles from Nyangwé to the ocean, to pass | 


fifty-seven water-falls and rapids. After 
the river reached fourteen hundred miles 
on its journey to the sea, it narrowed and 
ran through close-meeting uprising banks 
of naked cliffs, or steep slopes of mountains 
fringed with tall woods. Here the 
Was as rough and stormy as a sea, some- 
times a steep glassy fall, sometimes boiling 
around isles of stone and bowlders, some- 
times whirlpools and ealdrons, the air filled 
with a roar like that of Niagara. This part 


of the journey, although not more than one | 


hundred and eighty miles, required five 
months to make. Stanley, looking back, 
regards the attempt as insanity. But he 
had resolved to cling to the river, and not 


to leave it until it bore him, whether over | 
smooth beaches or stony bowlders, to the | 


sea. If he had gone around the cataract 
region in a land march, he would have less- 


ened his journey, avoided fearful hardships, 
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river | 











and saved lives. But this knowledge he 
bought for himself and for mankind by ex- 
perience. Hard as was the task, it was bet- 
ter done in this way; otherwise there would 
have been a further mystery. As it is, we 
now know every mile of the river from the 
source to the mouth. But the perils of these 
falls were the severest of the trip, and it 
was here that he lost Kalulu, the faithful 
black boy whom he found in Livingstone 
days and educated in England, and, more 
than all, his last remaining white associate, 
Frank Pocock. 

Pocock, whose brother died in the N’yan- 
| za regions, seems to have been a fine char- 
acter. What won him in Stanley’s eves 
was his gentleness and patient temper, his 
industry, cheerfulness, and that “tender 
| love” for his leader which Stanley seems to 
|have inspired in his followers. There was 
|added to this a modest piety and cheerful 

trust in Providence. He believed in his 
| work, and in the anxious days before the 
expedition started, when its fate was sub- 
mitted to the toss of a silver coin, Pocock 
jalways seconded the boldest resolutions of 
lhis chief. He was a brave man, ‘too brave, 
| alas!” says Stanley, “and had a strange con- 
| tempt for the terrors of a river, having been 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a Medway fisherman from his boyhood.” 
In the earlier days of the march Pocock’s 
feet became disabled from walking without 
shoes; the rocks and thorns chafed them, 
and uleers formed, and he was compelled to 
}goina hammock. On the 3d of June, 1877, 
‘in the eighth month of the expedition, Stan- 
ley endeavored to pass the Massassa Falls. 
He discovered while on his way that, in- 
stead of being falls, they were whirlpools, 
the water shooting off as from the cone ot 
ja hill to all sides. The watery hill subsid- 
ed only to return again, the waters whirl- 
ing around and around, faster and fast- 
ler, wider and wider, until the whole river 
seemed to be one whirling, seething sea. 
Stanley saved his boat by a miracle, and, 
|leaving orders to Pocock that he must su- 
perintend the movement of the goods and 
material, and come on by hammock-bearers, 
kept on to the camp, where he was to have 
interviews with the kings of Zinga. “I 
was seated on the rocks about three in the 
| afternoon,” says Stanley, “field-glass in hand, 
|looking up this terrible river, exceedingly 
anxious, for this was the first time I had 
| permitted any person but myself to lead 
the way down its wild water.” Something 
|}dark and long was seen in the waves—a 
capsized canoe, with several men clinging to 
it. Stanley sent a party of relief, and out 
lof the eleven men in the boat eight were 
saved. The other three, and among them 
Pocock, were carried into the whirlpool and 
|drowned. Pocock, although lame, insisted 
}upon going in the canoe. He did not wish 


ito be carried, he said, and in spite of his 
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master’s orders, and from a contempt of 
river perils which he had learned on the 
gentle Medway, embarked on the canoe. 
“You could not have counted ten,” said the 
cockswain, Uledi, in reporting to Stanley, 
“before we were all sorry. The eruel wa- 
ter caught us and whirled us around, and 
shot us here, and shot us there, and the noise 
was fearful.” Pocock, although an expert 


swimmer, was lame from his diseased feet, | 


and made insensible by some blow against 
a bowlder, was caught in the whirlpool. 
Twenty miles below, his body was seen 


floating down the river, his white skin “a | 
wonder and a terror to the tribes, and then | 


his remains were seen no more.” Pocock 


died within two hundred miles of the sea. 


It was the 3d of June when this great dis- | 


aster befell Stanley, this removal of the one 
man whom he trusted. 
dents of his journey we have not time to 
speak. After passing all the cataracts but 
tive, Stanley resolved to abandon the river 
and march to the coast by land. 
alties of his clinging to the river were, as 
he summed them up, the death of Pocock, 
along with fifteen of his people: the loss 
of the eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
ivory, twelve canoes; “a mutiny of my com- 
mand, the almost total ruin of my expedi- 


Of the other inei- | 


The pen- | 


POUOCK. 


| tion,” “and a wearing anxiety which has 
| made me an old man in my thirty-tifth year.” 

But thelong march was soon toend. Stan- 
ley, having battled with tempest, disease, 
and armed enemies, now came toa halt, and 
sent a messenger for relief. 


Already he was 
| within easy marches of the sea, within four 
}days of Embomma. His small army had 
| been reduced to 115 souls. His message was 
| “to any gentleman who speaks English at 
| Embomma.” ‘“ Weare now,” he wrote, “ina 
state of imminent starvation.” “ The sup- 
plies must arrive within two days, or I may 
| have a fearful time of it among the dying.” 


“ For myself, if you have such little luxuries 
las tea, cotfee, sugar, and biscuit by you, 
such as one man can easily carry, I beg you, 
on my own behalf, that you will send a 
ismall supply.” “ You may not know me by 
name; I therefore add, Iam the person who 
discovered Livingstone in 1871.” This was 
jon August 6, 1877, and in two days supplies 
jarrived. The letter fell into the hands of 
A. Motta Viega and J. W. Harrison, whose 
| names are worthy of remembrance, and Stan- 
|ley wrote, in an esctasy of delight, over 
| “the rice, the fish, and the rum,” the “ wheat 
bread, butter, sardines, jam, peaches, grapes, 
| beer (ve gods, just think of it!), three bot- 
| tles of pale ale, besides tea and sugar!” 
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“The people ery out joyfully, while their 
mouths are full of rice and fish, ‘ Verily our 
master has found the sea and his brothers, 
but we did not believe him until he showed | 
tous the riceand therum.’” “It will be the | 
study of my lifetime,” continued Stanley, | 
“to remember my feelings of gratefulness | 
when I first caught sight of your supplies, | 
and my poor faithful and brave people cried | 
out, ‘Master, we are saved—toed com. | 
ing! The old and the young, the men, | 


is 


women, and children, lifted their weary and |’ 


worn-out frames, and began to chant lustily | 
an extemporized song in honor of the white | 
people of the great salt sea who had listen- 
ed to their prayers. I had to rush to my 
tent to hide the tears that would issue de- 
spite all my attempts at composure.” This 
closed the journey, which, beginning at 
Nyangwé, November 5, 1876, lasted 
months and one day. 

So there was the sea at last, the welcome 
sea; and to these tired and sorely smitten 
heroes it was a true haven of rest. Of Stan- 
ley’s reception on the Continent and in| 
England this is not the time to speak. His | 
work was done, and in important respects | 
no finer bit of work has been done even in 
this daring age. This work new 
fields of missionary labor, uew channels of 


nine 


opens 


BUTTER STORES IN 


wu waiting for our breakfast one | 

morning in a crémerie in Paris much 
frequented by foreigners, my friend Madame | 
B— said, “I can point you out every 
American breakfasting here.” | 

I looked around at the people seated at | 
the different 
were speaking seriously. 


tables, and wondered if she | 
In these days | 
when fashion reduces costume and coiffure 
to such uniformity, and when the blood of 
every civilized race is mixed to a great ex- 
tent with that of every other, distinguish- 
ing nationality at sight appeared to me im- 
possible. IT asked my friend her secret. 

“Oh, it is no secret,” she replied, smiling. | 
“T don’t pretend to tell except when they | 
are taking breakfast. They all put salt on | 
their butter.” 

“Your acuteness applies only to break- 
fast, then,” Tsaid. “At dinner it would not | 
serve you, I suppose.” 





IT said this in a kind 
of savage way, having the common anne | 
ness that makes all people abroad defend | 
their countrymen. | 

“No,” she said; “we never put butter on 
the dinner table’—a fact I had at the mo- 
ment forgotten. 

It is trne that the only salted butter you 
ever find in Paris is the American butter | 
(beurre américain), but there this is used only 
for cooking, and is never sold in butter stores, 
but in groceries. It 





is our common tub 


| furnish 


trade. Already English Christians have 
sent ambassadors to carry’ the word of God 
to Mtesa, Already the keen and unpausing 
Church of Rome has sent French priests to 
follow in Stanley’s path, and plant the ban- 
ner of the cross on the shores of the N’yan- 
zas and the Livingstone. Already mer- 
chants and traders are planning caravan 
routes and trading posts, and soon we shall 


Zanzibar, and from Nyangwé to Embomma. 
Phe possibilities of Africa are made known 
to us, and the fancy is bewildered as we 
think what way be done with a country so 
rich in land, timber, and metals, served by 
two such rivers as the Nile and the Living- 
stone, habited by a gentle, docile people, 


| more amenable to civilization than any oth- 


er savage race we have known. Already 
the nations are scheming for new fields of 
sovereignty. Belgium, under its king, pro- 
poses settlements on the N’yanzas.  Portu- 
gal is pushing its dominions from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean along the Livingstone. England, 
which denied Stanley her flag, now aims to 
throw that flag over his discoveries. Tak- 
ing it in all its aspects, therefore, we think 


| there has been no finer bit of work in this 
}century, and the memory of it the world 


will not soon let die. 


PARIS. 


butter. The French butter, the finest pos- 


| sible product of its kind, is sold in the but- 


ter stores scattered all over the city, which 

nothing but dairy products and 
These stores are generally models of 
order and neatness. 


eggs. 
Young girls or women 
in snowy caps and aprons, courteous and 
obliging, serve the customers, while a re- 
sponsible-looking matron sits at the desk 
supervising the business and keeping the 
books. In Paris women seem to have mo- 
nopolized the occupation of book-keeping. 
One of the butter stores of Paris I remem- 
ber especially, and will briefly describe it. 
It was near the grand market (La Halle). 
The large window on the right of the en- 
trance always contained a large loosely ar- 
ranged bouquet of fresh flowers, apparently 
gathered from some rural garden. There 
was nothing else in the window exept 
a glass-covered stand containing Bondon 
cheeses and the double eréme suisse. Inside, 
there was a long horseshoe counter or ta- 
ble, where eggs and cheese were sold, and 
on either side marble tables, each contain- 
ing about four huge masses of butter, shaped 
like an inverted butter firkin. Over each 
mass was hung a delicate silver wire about 
two feet long, both ends terminating in a 


piece of cork. With this wire the sales- 


woman would ent, almost always exactly, 
any amount ordered, from a demi-quart (half 
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a quarter) to a pound. It being a costly 
product, and always purchased daily, small 
quantities are the rule. To separate the 
quantity ordered, lay it on a square of deli- 
cate white paper on the little scales, weigh 
it, pinch the corners of the paper together, 
and place it on the cool lettuces in your 
basket, is the work of a very few seconds 
with these expert sales-women. Lettuces 
vou would be sure to have in your basket, 
for no one goes to market in Paris without 
buying them, they are so crisp and fresh; 
and naturally you would purchase butter 
after every thing else, that it might reach 
home in the freshest possible state. 

In a Paris butter store there is no need 
of tasting or smelling the butter; buy the 
highest or even the next to the highest 
price, and the quality is sure to be perfect, 
having that exquisite color, texture, and 
sweet-clover aroma possible only to the very 
hest. Salt lessens or destroys this aroma 
in a very short time, and is not necessary 
as a preservative, for the butter is made 
every day. Ten years ago the Paris price 
of the finest butter was about forty cents a 
pound; during the siege if was sold at for- 
ty franes, and was scarce enough at that. 

One thing sure to surprise the American 


in Paris is the almost endless variety of the | 
Here, our only idea of that article | 


cheese. 
is generally the huge “ factory cheese” of the 


groceries. It has no special name, cheese 





68% 
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er and in shape by a band of thick whfte 
|}paper. It is very creamy and rich in taste, 
| but very delicate both in odor and flavor. 
The Neufchatel is also a little cylinder, 
and is one of the most renowned of the 








| French cheeses; for it is not made in Nenf- 


chatel in Switzerland, but in Neufchatel-en- 
Bray, chief town in the arrondissement of 
the Lower Seine. Something by the same 
name is made in this country. It is sold in 
some of the fancy groceries of New York 
and Philadelphia. Occasionally the real 
article is found. It is known by its odor, 
which, like the Brie, contains just a hint 
of Limburger. Americans soon become ex- 
ceedingly fond of it. The imitation is en- 
tirely lacking in the fine odor and rich fla- 
vor of the real Neufchatel. 

The Gruyére is a Swiss cheese, and comes 
from Neufchatel inSwitzerland. The French 
do not seem to be very fond of it. We are 
well acquainted with this cheese in this 
country; it is the Schwitzer Kase, or Swiss 
cheese, of our city groceries. <A great deal 
of it is made in this country, but it may be 
distinguished from the real article by a sick- 





| ishly sweet taste; also by the cells, which in 
the real are larger and contain more liquid. 


The Rochefort is the only French cheese, 
so far as I know, that resembles ours in form, 
being evidently pressed ina hoop. It is not 


| considered ripe for the table until clouded 
| throughout with green mould. 


Some prefer 


to the average citizen meaning this only. | it very slightly, others very densely, mouldy ; 


He has to taste it before daring to buy it, 


for the name conveys little notion of its | 


flavor or quality, and it may be mild or 


strong, rich or poor, though the price is the | 


same. In Paris no one dreams of tasting 
cheese when buying it. It is Brie, Bondon, 
Neufchatel, Gruyere, Rochefort, ete., the name 
indicating exactly what it is. Cheese-mak- 
ing in France seems to be one of the exact 
sciences, 
dinary cheeses of France can not be with- 
out interest to our people, because several 
of them are beginning to be introduced here. 

The cheapest and most extensively used 
is the fromage de Brie,so named from the 
place where it is made. If is about two 
feet in diameter, and searcely an inch thick. 
It is hjgh-flavored, and soft enough to be 
spread readily upon bread. 
faint resemblance to Limburger 


not have to learn to like it. 


The Bondon is snowy white, rather dry | 
and erumbling, and a little like our “ Duteh” | 


or “cottage” cheese, but very much superi- 
It is very mild, and much relished by 
children and those having delicate appe- 


or, 


tites. In shape it is a little cylinder about 
two inches in diameter and three inches 
high. The double créme suisse (double Swiss 


cream) has the same form as the Bondon, 
but is so soft that it has to be kept togeth- 


ling to size and freshness. 


A description of some of the or- | 


| tle ones, generally used in omelets. 


but mouldy in some degree it must be. I 
have often accompanied a French lady in 
Paris in a long search for Rochefort of just 
the desired degree of mouldiness. 

Eggs in Paris are always sorted accord- 
The largest and 
costliest are in great demand for eating 
from the shell. They are called, indeed, in 
the stores, wufs a la coque. The next in price 
are the medium-sized ; then there are the lit- 
Hard- 
boiled eggs being in great demand for salads 
in France and Italy, are in both countries 
sold in great quantities; but in Italy you 
will find the yolks soft, the Italians using 
them for salads in that state. 
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FROM 


Its odor has a 
very faint | 
indeed, for it is excellent, and Americans do | 


THE SPANISH. 


Many years have floated by 
Since we parted, she and I. 
Now together here we stand, 
Eye to eye and hand to hand. 


IT can hear her trembling sighs, 
See the sweetness in her eyes. 
Silently I hold and press 

Her soft hand with tenderness. 


Silence, who shall fathom thee ? 
Who reveal the mystery 

Hidden between loving eyes, 
Burning hands, and answering sighs ? 
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TEUTONIC REGIONS IN NEW YORK HOT SUMMER NIGIIT, 


TOUT TADpY r OTT _ supplies the Milesian breakfast, and tem- 
uv ) Ne) via 
NEW YORK IN SUMMEI pers the energy of his matutinal war-whoop 


|* high summer, as every one knows, ar-| to the scale of his custom. In the sultry 
stocratie New York, to a woman, goes | twilight evenings the quiet deepens. No 


of town. When the dogstar rages, its | figure meets the eye but the sentimental po- 
cht falls upon all the wealthy portion of | liceman breathing into Bridget’s too-recep- 
city, and the “ribbon of respectabili- | tive ear his last whispered edition of the 
the narrow tract from Thirty-fourth | “Idyls of the Area.” No sound strikes the 

et to Fifty-ninth, between Fourth and | ear save perhaps a gentle preliminary rou- 
th avenues—becomes a sort of brown- | Jade from the feline troubadour, as he dain- 
one Baalbee, a brick and cobble-stone Sa- | tily picks his way across the road, whisking 


ira. The noonday sun pours down on ala meditative tail, and humming over the 
vaste of veiled and shuttered honse fronts, | fuller gamut of his guttural serenade for 
nd with excess of light,” which give no| the evening. The scene suggests the deso- 

of human life or interest. The ordi-| lation of plagne-stricken Milan or the un 
traftic rattles or lumbers through the | earthly calm of the summer midnight streets 
ider streets as usual, but stirs no an-| in high latitudes. Even the sporadic board 
ring echo. Save for this, stillness reigns. | ing-houses which break the desolation of 
en the milkman betrays the humor of the | the side streets rather intensify the solitude 
inamild misanthropy, as he drops from | by contrast. The groups of guests who bar- 

se to house the sky-blue pittance which | nacle the front baleony and door-steps are 
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pathetic rather than cheering in the faeti- 
tious gayety which veils their unspoken 
protest against their incongruous position. 
At the club windows during the day the few 
members not on watering-place duty sit in 
sulks and seersucker, cooling themselves 
with all artistic appliances, telling over for 
the hundredth time their threadbare club 
stories, and watching with a plaintive per- 
severance Which hopes agaiust hope for the 
pretty girls who never go by. In the swell 
Broadway shops the clerks, with an expres- 
sion of settled sorrow on their features, lean 
languidly against the counters, or hand down 
with a lofty indifference the small wares re- 
quired by their rural customers. Clearly New 
York is out of town. 
not because, in popular phrase, “the bottom 
has dropped out,” but because the top has 
come off. Somehow there seems an amazing 
mount of life left, notwithstanding. 
the temporary removal of the social upper 
crust, the body of the pie begins to bloom, 
and the democratie blackbird to chirp and 
warble with unwonted gayety. Step two 
paces aside from the “ribbon” aforesaid, and 
we see that, after all, there is a stay-at-home 
club of some nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand members still on hand, undismayed by 
the absence of its class-leaders, and bent on 
enjoying itself. There is no apparent less- 
ening in the tide of business activity down 
town, nor the swarming life of the east and 
west districts. At night especially, in the 
welcome leisure of the tepid twilight, the 
Teutonic regions of Rivington Street, the 
Oriental vistas of Avenue B, and the Bow- 
ery, teem with a multifarious vitality which 
admits no thought of diminution. The great 
tenement-honses pour their tired thousands 
into the streets, and inundate sidewalk and 
roadway with a resistless bubble of baby- 
hood, 
with the dazzle of countless gas-lights and 
the smoky glare of the street vendors’ stands. 
The stifling air is heavier still with the smoke 
of pipes and cigars, while up and down the 
long avenues sets the steady current of rest- 
less humanity, chattering, chatting, flirting, 
and gazing, and peddlers, expressmen, mar- 
ket-men, and auxiliary hoodlums fill the air 
with every shrill semitone of chromatic dis- 
cord, The asphalt-scented walks of the Cen- 
tral Park are literally paved with a mosaic 
inlaying of gay promenaders, and beleaguer- 
ed with the serried battalions of the light- 
infantry household brigade. Tired boatmen 
tug at the heavy gondolas on the lake, and 
wake the echoes of the arched bridges with 
stoical iteration. Myriads of sentimental 
couples, in what Schiller calls “the eternal 
greenness of young affection,” beset every 
bench in the Ramble, and make the by-paths 
impassable to a timid man with effusive and 
obtrusive entwinement. Ifthe great drives 
no longer blaze with the splendor of the 


The sweltering pavements are ablaze 
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}antly abstracting one’s self for a few 
The social editice pines, 


lofia 


| the hills. 





four-in-hand, they are only the mi 
with the modest wheels of the hi 
out, and the Fifth Avenue station j 
ed with impatient groups await 
share of that poetry of motion w) 
be enjoyed in a Park phaeton at 
five cents a head. 

jut if the picture of New York 
mer is lively, how much more so 1 
roundings! As has been malicioy 
of the “ Hub” that it is an admira 
to hail from, so a chief joy of Manha 
the dog-days is getting out of it. \ 
my words meet malign interpretati No 
city 1 know of offers such facility for is 
and within the limits of prompt retu 
the oppression of city environment. 


| grained tendency leads the New Yor! 
| summer, seaward. 
With | 


He wants to “see « 
The natural impulse of our kiln-drie 
manity is to expand its lungs in the fres! 


{salt air, and cool its eyes with the 


blue of the ocean horizon. So the Ney 
Yorker takes duck-like to the water. S 


| to say, he finds plentiful opportunity. Ly- 


ing, as the city does, at the converging point 
great river, a great sound, and ow 
lovely bay, it is the most maritime of sea- 
ports, and Venice itself is hardly more ¢ 
pletely a city of the waters. So the 1 
of comparative leisure spends most of his 
summer in New York, as I said above, i) 
getting out of it, and each of its various 
outlets into the temporary freedom of 1 
ture has, by the class of people it attracts, 
or the end to which it leads, some pictur- 
esque and distinctive features. 

Summer comes gently down to us from 
When the first oppressive days 
begin, our thoughts turn riverward. W+ 
know that the coppices are lush and tence 
on the Haverstraw hills, lawns brillia 
velvet sheen on the slopes of Tarryto 
and the shadows cool and long beneat! 
mighty sides of the Dunderberg. So 
fine hot morning in June we find ourselves 
at the Twenty-third Street Ferry with a 
crowd of other excursionists bound up tli 
Hudson. Weare justintime. Thesteamer, 
all a-tlutter as to her promenade deck with 
lawn dresses, fans, and more pretty faces, 
sails slowly up from her down-town dock, 
and the monstrous machine is laid along- 
side the pier-head as gently as a motliet 
would lay her infant in its cradle. A rattle 
of the gang-plank, a rush of the crowd, a 
few heavy splashes of the great wheels, aud 
we are on our way. 

What jolly places these great day boats 
are, to be sure !—a sort of fair-weather : 
with great shaded after promenade dec! 
crowded with chairs and stools; roomy sa- : 
loons, with settees, sofas, more camp-stoo's, i 
and a piano; and asnug corner by the pi ; 
house for those whose taste for scenery will 











NEW 





| and air, for windy it is even on 
s sultry morning. We making our 


1 breeze, vou know, like some energetic 


sun 
are 


ple have seen who manage to keep up 
amidst the most placid surroundings. 
How the great swells foam 
flash off from the 

the afterguards, lulled by the trem- 
is thunder of their beat, and almost 
ded by the soft spray which 
fts in our faces! How the bank unrolls 
eath our eyes as we shoot by, and the 


Stil 


ita speed ! 


wheels as we lean 


sweet 


pleasure-boats at anchor seem to race 
rnward, as if suddenly instinet with life! 
th the tide in our favor, we are making 

early twenty miles an hour. 
We give a glance as we pass into the la- 
‘ cabin, occupied by one or two elderly 


iles in black bombazine, and deep in 
eap novels, a somnolent baby in shawls 
the sofa, and a young couple from the 
ral districts on a bridal tour. Come for- 
irl a moment. See what a snug place 
engineer has of it, with his comfortable 
fas, carpets, and bonquet of flowers. How 
juisitely neat the engine front, with all 
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ON THE HUDSON RIVER, 









and rods and 


rubbing 


valves 


its shining array of 
pistons, bright 
them! Stepping out on the lower forward 
deck, we 


as as can make 
found ourselves running through 
the Tappan Sea, the fresh breeze rippling 
the short dancing waves of the great bay, 
Tarrytown, Sunnyside, Forrest’s castle, and 


all the rest of the pretty buildings of that 


ilk smiling in the sun on the east bank, 
and the distant Highlands beginning to 


loom faint and blue over the river reaches 
ahead. 

On the upper deck we find matters cheer- 
ful, but staid withal; enjoyable, but proper 
rather than picturesque. Weare still draw- 
ing off the upper strata of the social barrel, 
and have not yet tapped the elements of 
Johemia proper. There are delicate young 
girls in irreproachable gloves intent on the 


“last magazine, studious-looking elderly men 


glancing over proot-sheets, briefs, or news- 


papers, and motherly matrons gossiping 
about the local items of their village so- 
journ. Best of all, there are the pretty, 


arch, fascinating, and irresistible children 
frolicking the 


about saloons, 


coquetting 
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with such soft-hearted old bachelors as give 
heed to their sly little glances, tormenting 
parents and nurses for bonbons or ice-water, 
and bringing the maternal heart into the 


maternal throat ten times in as many min- | 


utes with their spasmodic efforts to climb 
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as the sharp clang of the bell is h¢ 
hind the Point, and the Drew comes ¢ 
round the curve. 

As we pass Iona Island we find it ; 
ing with holiday-makers, resonant \ 
crash of brass music, the pop of a 


over the railings. I notice, too, a good) the creak of swings, and the laugh: 
many bridal couples, copies more or less va-| screams of frolicsome young folks 
ried of the pair down stairs, distinguishable | below we meet another installment 


by a certain awkward absorption and af- 


fectionate watchfulness, which struggles 


against too evident betrayal, set off by cer- | 


tain little primnesses of toilet and manner 
which mark the newly married on their first 
journey; for we are on the highway to Ni- 
agara, and during early summer the great 
river throbs and thrills throughout its whole 


length with one grand fifty-thousand-palpi- | 


tation-power engine of nascent connubiality. 

So the time slips pleasantly by, and almost 
before we know it we are running past Iona 
Island and plunging into the gorges of the 
Highlands. As the boat stops at the first 
landing it is pleasant to watch the neat turn- 
outs drawn up on the wharf, and the gayly 
clad groups waiting to greet their friends 
from the city in allthe pleasant excitement 
of their early villeqgiatura. Presently the 
root of the Riding-school peeps over the hill, 
and the boat runs up to the West Point pier, 
crowded with carriages, hotel busses, carts, 
and loungers, superintended by the languid 


sentries, With their painful mixture of the | 


tide-waiter, the hotel porter, and the war- 
rior. 

Perhaps we had better get off here, for 
we should run some risk of missing the down 


great two-decked barge, drawn by a 
tug; for the island is the picnie gi 
the whole river-side, with “ groves” 

tised in all the bar-rooms, and which t] 

| roads of these cheerful vandals hay: 

jas unlike nature’s temples as possible. Ax 
|}we run out into Tappan Sea the bre: 
| freshens, whisking away new spapers, vi 
and straw hats, and getting up a choppir 
sea which really makes the bay desery: 
name. In the golden light the villages o 
the east bank stand out in startling dis 
tinctness. We can see the Tarrytown road, 
and pick out, or fancy we can, the very spot 
where poor André met his fatal check. Noi 
does it require any great imagination to pic 
ture to ourselves Irving sitting dreamily on 
his emerald lawn at Sunnyside, or Willis 
| travelling down the Idlewild road on that 
wonderful steed which, in life or in print, he 
never could get along without. But th 
swift boat leaves us little time for associa 
tions, and whisks us on to ever new sugges 
tion. Soon we run through a fleet of trad 
ing schooners bowling away across. thi 
| stream, every thing braced taut, sharp i: 
the wind’s eye, as different as possible fron 


| the languid, purposeless machines we passed 


boat at Newburgh, and the most character- | this morning drifting up with the tide. Wy 
istic scenery is passed. So, declining the | meet long slender tug-boats—often well 


attentions of the ’bus conductors, we plod 
up the dusty slope to the esplanade. We 
have not much time to spend, and it is use- 
less to think of getting more than a glimpse 
of the humors of the Point. Still we ean 
watch for a moment the variegated picture 
of officers, civilians, plebes, and cadets; the 


groups of visitors roaming about the Parade, | 
or streaming toward the hotel; the upper- | 
class men drilling the plebes on the parade- | 


ground, bullying and leeturing them in fun- 
ny deep bass voices of new and awkwardly 
worn manhood, harrowing their souls with 
a captious authority, the more acrid that it 
carries with it the suppressed bile of recent 
subjection. We can catch a hasty moment 
in the cool recesses of Lovers’ Walk, haunt- 
ed still with its reminiscences of sentimental 
warriors and giddy maidens with souls not 
“above buttons.” Then an equally hasty 
at the hotel, and then off for the 
We shall have time for a few mo- 
ments’ cooling off under the great moist 


dinner 
boat. 


known old river favorites, degraded to this 
menial oftice—wearily panting up stream 
with endless “tows” of canal-boats and 
|rafts. How irresistibly they suggest peo- 
ple we have known, brilliant and admired 
in youth, forced to drag out their later days 
| handicapped with their own mistakes, the 
lengthening chain of their own faults, ot 
the misconceptions and ill-will of others! 
Presently a shrill whistle under our conn- 
| ter startles our attention, and with a white 
flash and sparkle a steam-yacht about 
big as a wherry darts past us, a graceful 
little thing, with miniature masts and sinoke 
| funnel and cabin all complete, the owne! 
with a gay party of friends waving smiling 


salutes to us as they wind round the bend. 
Soon the river narrows again. As we wind 
past Yonkers a shore train shoots out trom 
its tunnel at the foot of the slope with a 
| sharp scream of defiance, and for a few min- 
utes we race “nip and tuck,” with seeming- 
ly even chances for either. But the train 


1g clitts by the pier, watching the belated par- | has it; and, like a great many-jointed rat- 
We 4 ties who come hurrying down the slope, | tler as it is, its sinuous length shoots into 
ee Ge mopping their searlet faces, and breaking | another tunnel far ahead and disappears. 
t E into every variety of painful trot and amble| And now we run under the shadow of the 
1 é i 
hd 


ean ae NP te 


PBA 
Sle ee 











NEW YORK 





les. The bustle of river traffic in 


© s, and before long we cateh glimpses of 





tant spires of the town. As we steam 
Washington the Pleasant 
boat pufting across for one of the 
Fort Lee. 
eht run across there some afternoon, 
ips itis hardly worth while. There 
enough, it in the noisy 
s of the place. But the company 1s 
ixed,” the merriment 


we see 


ociables” of the season at 


such as is, 
so they say 

rudest kind, and not infrequently the 
es and Hector of the company come 
i-Homerice arbitrament with fists and 


ottles. Asa fertile field for “ rows,” 


IN SUMMER. 
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the island of ’78, his stump tail vibrating 
with a puzzled intey- 
in the change which has come over his 
For Couey Isl- 
and, like most things with vitality in them, 
It can’t strictly be said to have 

If it has, I don’t know it, noi 
Like the Democratic Convention 
where no man needed a longer record than 


and his ears quivering 
est 


childhood’s surroundings. 


Is parvenu, 
any history. 
do LI care, 


twenty-four hours, Coney Island needs no 
past: it can stand squarely on to-day. 
Some one once called it a great ex-clam 


ation point. But the joke was as false in 
There is noth 


ing ex about it; it is intensely present and 


etymology as poor in taste. 








VIEW 


FROM TIE 





the Pleasant Valley, spite of all its pleas- 
witness, is reputed a good place to keep 
way from. 

And now, as the whizzing steam-pipe 
tells us that we are at Twenty-third Street 
igain, we will make a rush for the shore, 
catch a bobtail car, and hurry for home and 
supper, While we plan over the next excur- 
sion. 

As to what that shall be there can be but 
one word—Coney Island. 

Old inhabitants are supposed to feel a 
lively interest in the prosperity of their na- 

e spot, and atlas vignettes represent 

Lo, the poor Indian,” standing on a cliff, 
gazing over a vast complex of civilization 
bridges, railways, steamers, cities, and what 
iot—awe-struck at the achievements of the 
neroaching white man. Ican’t help pleas- 
ng myself with the fancy of a venerable 
buck rabbit, one of the “original settlers,” 
sitting reflectively on a sand-hill, staring at 











PAVILION, 





OONEY ISLAND, 


actual—a palpable and very arenarious fact. 
It is, socially and politically, already one of 
the most important burrows in the State, 
An 
philosopher has pointed out that admirable 
order of Providence which makes great riv- 
ers to run by great cities. 
cent prevision has set New York in the 
neighborhood of Coney Island,to grow with 
its growth, revel in its delights, and rest in 
its—no, not rest in its shade! not that! 
The worst of the matter is, it is getting 
fashionable. 
great ones of the earth, who can’t rest con- 
tent with their own delicate fare, but yearn 
for a sup of their neighbor’s black broth so 
soon as they see him smack his lips over it! 
A year or Coney Island was sui 
generis, racy with a flavor of its own—the 
people’s watering-place, in the fullest sense. 
But it was too good. 
The “upper classes” patronize it; 


and likely to be more so. ingenious 


The same benefi- 


Perverse encroachment of the 


two ago 


and 
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# since Manhattan Beach and respectability | vociferously gleeful at getting sa 
tt have come in, it needs no Cassandra vision board, and with a mighty capacity 
# ; to foretell the transformation of the pictur- | glomerating camp-stools whereon to 
Peo esque resort of old times. And before all| their smallluggage. Next atriad of 
A i, the picturesqueness is gone we will hurry | sewing-women, the elder broad and 
Pi for our share. | iony,” with that overtlowing adiposit 


“Rockaway Beach, Sir! This way, Sir.”| marks the Hebrew female of mid 
“Coney Island, right away, Sir.’ “Day | radiant in showy scarf, rings, and 
boat for Newburgh coming up now, Sir.” | and beaming all over with an unetuo 
What a cross-fire of solicitation the “ touts” | nature, which we somehow mysterio 

must hav 
= timate re 
with her a 
pois. 1 lie 
two are <¢ 
and rather ] 
not altoget 
reproachal 
hands, euti 

















lars, and ch 
but with fi 
uiline feat 
which have 
yet had tim 
grow coarse, 
af luminous me 
3 choly dark « 
: which would a 
most lift dirt an 
vulgarity into t 
; realms of thi 
f etical. They 
ry very ginge1 
a large bund 
a a blue checke 
| handkerchief 
! of which awit 
cbs and = mysterious 
‘fe * developments1 
i be expected ab 
beg t lunch-time. Next 
hi A LITL£LE FUN LN SVITE OF THE OLD GENTLEMAN, come pant 
3 aboard an honest 
from the different steamers keep up as we | German family—two or three stolid-lool 
¥ walk down the blistering pier, bewildered | ing men, with red faces and straw-colored 
aa by their officious talk and clamorous “chaff,” | whiskers, and a matronly Hausfran, plus 
and no little puzzled by the three or four| two or three broad-beamed, well-fed littl 
steamers fuming away at the pier end!/Fritzes and Gretels, the funniest rej 
With a little pains we tind the right one, | duction in small of their full-blown eld 
walk aboard, and settle ourselves on the |ers. Then, heralded by the incense of ba 
} forward deck as usual, for on these swelter- | cigars, with much switching of canes a 
4 ing days the only air to be had comes in | loud talk and profanity, straggles in a group 
hi i front. Comfortable as we are here, it is|of perhaps the most unrefreshing class 
ii f 


pleasant, on the Lucretian principle, to | our urban population this side the Tomls 
watch the uncomfortable and heated people | the genuine, unadulterated hoodlum, fro: 
who come straggling down the pier. The | eighteen to twenty years old seemingly, pal 
first party who take their places beside us | and sickly of feature, half grown and half 
are a young couple from the working class- | educated, sharp but silly, weak but d 
es: the girl—a shop-girl, probably—neat | praved, cowardly and cruel. Altogether 
ind trim, thongh decidedly inexpensive, in| with their obtrusive swagger and vulga 
her freshly starched gown and Attlebury | ity, they form about as offensive a party as 
jewelry; the man, a heavy-built young ar- | could be imagined, only to be paralleled | 


Aarne . sedi 


the tisan, rather guindé in his Sunday coat and | the finer specimens of the same order 
gorgeous green satin neck-tie. Then comes | scamps and bullies, the “horsey” men and 
; a family of hard-featured women of the Mi- | blacklegs, who are bragging, betting, treat 


lesian pattern—servants ont fora holiday— |ing, and bantering about the lager-bee! 
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ou the main-deck. 
hen, as the last clang 

bell summons the a 
ls. a mixed crowd 

pouring over the 

ink, where modifi- 


s of the types afore- 
ive blended with a 
if plain but respect- 
eople, without very 
ible features. As the 
is hauled in, two or 
youths, laughing and 
g each other on, leap 
dening gulf of foam- 
iter between the boat 
er, and at last we are 


The same scenes are 
ited at the wharves on 
vay down town; and 


at last we push off 
the Battery, the little 
eris groaning and ca- 
ng with multitude 
as she has 
business to carry. 


e as great 


Make way, though, for the 
sician the tall dark 
ho plays the harp, the 
e saturnine fellow with 
fiddle, and the jolly bald- = 
ded Frenchman who ear- 
s around the hat, his shin- 
Proven¢al face aglow 
th good humor, chatting 
d joking as he threads his way about the 
vded deck, cheerful and humorous when 
a nickel, and almost as much so 
when he gets none. I don’t greatly affect 
popular but there a in 
us, after all. Amid these fresh, breezy 
surroundings, all affected elegancies of up- 
laid aside—all agog for the 
each and a day’s fun—I have fancied a 
Sweet Spirit,” a rollicking friski- 
ess in the “ Mulligan Guards,” and a deli- 
cate satire and humor in “ Pull down the 
Bli of which those much-played melo- 
dies are not usually thought capable. And 
while we listen, and the crowd jokes and 
laughs, and the fiddlers fiddle, and the 
roughs down stairs drink and tell stories, 
the little boat speeds on her way. As we 
pass the great National steamer, the Spain, 
slowly moving up the bay, her smoke-stacks 
frosted with the salt spray of a rough pas- 
sage, and her decks actually black with pas- 
sengers, the captain from the bridge lifts 
s gold-laced cap, and our whistle returns 
sharp salute, while both boats break out 
. roar of cheers, and blossom with flut- 
ering handkerchiefs. Running past Bed- 
e's Island we catch ourselves wondering 
ow tall the great “Liberty” statne will 
ok when it is set up, and wishing that M. 
Bartholdi and our French cousins had 
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le vets 


music, is fitness 


per-tendom 


pathos in’ 


nds, 
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“gone the whole figure” while they were 
about it, and given us statue and pedestal 
Then, before we know it, we are 
past Fort Lafayette; Bay Ridge with its 
pretty cottages slips by at our left, and 
Fort Wadsworth frowns threatening on our 
right. Now we run ont into the lower bay, 
and are heading in for the little harbor in 
the sand-hills at our left. Ten minutes’ 
run brings us alongside the pier, and then 
comes a hasty rush for the cars 
dolas, like street railway excursion cars a 
little stretched out. It is clear fun, this 
bright day, to whisk through the soft warm 
air in this al fresco fashion, but what should 
we do in a cold rain-storm? Tumble in, no 
matter how or where. A showily dressed 
ebony couple are jammed in on the left, 
and an “Trish lady” with a big bundle and 
baby compresses our right flank. 

Sqnare yourself back in your seat, help 
the old lady with her bundle, make eyes at 
the apple-faced baby, exchange cigarette 
lights with the “enllud gemmun” 
you, and be happy, like the philosopher you 
ought to be. It is bliss enough to breathe 
this lovely summer air, just beginning to be 
tinged with the salt, as the stout little en- 
gine whisks us off over the sandy plain, 
swings around the sharp corners, nearly 
banging into two or three back-yard fences, 


at once, 


open gon- 


beside 

















































































** FOLLOW MY LEAD.’ 


and suddenly plumps us down on the long | 


| 


platform at “ Cable's.’ 

Geologically speaking, Coney Island might 
be defined as a superstratum of deal boards 
on a Neptunian basis of pure silex. The 
beach seems at no distant period to have 
undergone an upheaval, in which some 
boundless store of pine plank in a state of 
fusion has flowed out and ecurdled and 


Before us lies the broad Atlantic, ty 

bling in in all its splendor of transparent 
green breakers tipped with foam and « 
pled with every size and variety of sail. To 
the right, low on the horizon, lie the 
banks of Neversink hills, the atmos) 
streaked and darkened with the wa 
cloud pennons of many steamers running 
through the Narrows. Straight in front 
nothing stands between us and Europe. Up 
and down the shore the eye ranges over an 
unbroken stretch of five or six miles of 
beach, which, thus foreshortened, seems on 
continuous village of cheerful hostelvies 
These, one and all, from the gigantic ear 

avansary which can shelter a thousand 
vuests, down to the shed which would ly 
crowded with a dozen, are built and con- 
ducted by their proprietors with just three 
definite, humanitarian objects—to ablute the 
exterior of their fellow-man, to nourish his 
interior, and to cheer his nervous system 
with amusements light and varied. Behind 
us lies Cable’s—a long two-storied building, 
with immense airy dining-rooms and veran- 
das, and a few lodging-rooms above. West- 
ward is an immense clapboarded barn, thi 
“Atlantic Garden,” with countless tables fo 
hungry and thirsty humanity, and off in ou 
corner an aquarium. Further west an im- 
mense building in glass and iron is going 


searred and blistered all over the primitive | up, picked up bodily at the Philadelphia 


sand. Where did all the timber come from ? 


Exhibition, and set down here, hotel above 


When the restaurants and verandas and|and railway station below—the terminus 


sheds and bathing-houses and out-buildings 
and fences were all finished, the constructors 
must have had a few million cords of lumber 
left over, which they have plastered down 
inwalks and platforms and floors and bridges 
and posts and rails at every square foot or 
so of space. As we traverse the long rail- 
way platform, thread our way among the 
innumerable cross-walks which traverse the 
desert in every direction, and save the un- 
wary stranger from hopelessly foundering 
in the soft white sand, we come out on the 
piazza in front of Cable’s, and the whole 


of one of the many dummy roads which will 
soon make the island rather more accessibl 
from the lower part of the city than Cen- 
tral Park. In front of this main group of 
buildings is a great pine platform for prom 
enaders, with a music kiosk in the centr 
Off at-one side a camera-obscura in a neat 
little building invites the visitor to its pleas 
ant ten cents’ worth of illusion. Still neares 
the beach we cross the terminus of tli 
Corso—a_ broad, level, asphalt road rea 

ing to Brooklyn, and furnishing a magnili- 
cent drive from the city. Andinand around 


oddity, breadth, and, I had almost said,| and among these things lies the most be- 


magnificence, of the scene bursts upon us. 


|} wildering complex of other buildings, all 
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ously tending to the same result of 
mentorfun. There are great restau- 
vith covered roofs titted up as dan 
joors; there are vast square inclosures, 
y externally like rural jails or front 


ing machine. On the tavern porch back of 
us an acrobat has just cleared a space ot 
loungers, on which he is tying himself in 
double bow-knots, at the imminent risk of 
toppling over on the group of wide-eyed lit- 








——_— 


re 


Ht | 


A SUDDEN SHOWER, 


er stockades, but internally alive with the 
hasty feet of numberless bathers wet or dry; 
there are sheds strewn with brush-wood, 
ind stands and counters innumerable, from 
which lager gurgles in one unceasing flow, 
ind the smoking clam goes bravely to his 
loom behind a serried rampart of vinegar 
ruets and catsup bottles. At countless 
ranges” red-faced voluble armorers con- 
tinually charge the innocuous air-gun, with 
Which guileless youths and smiling maidens 
iim at little round targets, or Aunt Sallies 
vith pipes stuck around their heads, or 
vraceful vivandiéres, that reward the success- 
ful marksman with an approving rub-a-dub 
from their snare-drums. As we wander 
own the beach a plaintive individual court- 
eously invites us to step into his weighing 
‘hair, and another as blandly urges us to 
test the strength of onr Jungs on his blow- 


| tle boys who close in around him in awe- 


struck delight. At the next tavern a clus- 
ter of darkies are hard at it with bones and 
banjo, showing their ivories and flinging 
themselves into every variety of ecstatic 
grotesqueness in the melodic frenzy of 
“Camp-town Races.” 

Stop and look up the beach. Did you 
ever see so much high light and motion in 
a picture before? The light, shining white 
pine buildings, glittering windows, sea- 
foam, dazzling sand, and flying spray; the 
motion, the restless dash of the breakers, 
the drift of silvery fleecy clouds, the flutter- 
ing of countless flags, and lines charged with 
drying clothes, and the restless crowd, which 
comes pouring in from the various stations 
and surging along the beach like an angry 
procession of ants on a war expedition. 

Eastward the beach is comparatively qui- 
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** HAM-FAT” MEN, 


et up to where, in the distance, we see the 
roofs of the Manhattan Beach Hotel. We 
shall hardly have time to go up there this 
afternoon, though it would be pleasant 
enough. It is another of the great Ex- 
position buildings transplanted; immense 
breezy parlors and dining-rooms, more vast 
ranges of bathing houses, more crowds—all 
the elements of the island life repeated, only 
more showy and pretentious. It is the “ cor- 
rect thing” to go to Manhattan Beach, and 
in future the gradual elevation of the isl- 


Cy 





|and to first-rate watering-place ran] 
| date from there if at all. But precisely 


cause it is more aristocratic, it is less dis 
tinctive, and for the nonce we shall do 
ter to stick to the democratic jollity ot 
west end and centre. 

Jolly enough itis. As the afternoon draws 


| on, the crowds thicken in front of the great 
| hotels to watch the bathers, standing 


groups or sitting on rows of chairs, gaz 
and chatting, till an extra wave hisses up 


| to their feet, and sends them seattering a 


laughing up th 
sand. Let us try a 
dip. We leave o 
valuables at the 

tle office shanty, 
shoulder our bund 








td fh cS 
i OR a 


SEA-SIDE SHOOTING GALLERY, 





of bathing clothes 
and, with numbere: 
keys, hunt along 
the row of bat! 

ing houses for ow 
destined cell. The 
clothes are simplici- 
ty itself: a pepper- 
and-salt blouse of 
uneertain size anid 
cut, and a pair ot 
short trousers, gat! 

ered with a string 
at the waist, giving 
them that enviable 
feature of the United 
States currency 

capacity of indefin: 





traction. Nevermi: 
the ugly straw hat; 
your cream anid 


expansion and con- 





strawberry comples- 
ion won't suffer by 
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Come, 


utes’ toasting. 


th a plunge through 


ter skirmish line of 


ors, Ih we 


ehtful,isu’tit? Short 
islands of the 


vO, 


coral 
_ or Leghorn, where 
stay inallthe forenoon, 
t believe there is such 


pleasant bathing any 


up and down the 
as just here on our 

The Gulf Stream, 
SAY well, whatever 


t, the result is pleas- 

There 
nd not unkindly tepid 
i. social tlheney, in the 
The 
me IL was here I gave 
hints 
found 
f, on coming out, in- 


too, a nota- 


Is, 


erofthe bathers. 


near me 


ag 
some 
' 


it floating, and 


to share the simple 
of herself and 
while a cheerful 
had 
my in 
vater, my taking a pull 
his tlask, and informed me contiden- 
y that he had a good stock of the “ rale 
e”’ at No. John Street. 
nd now out again and dress quickly, for 
a walk down the beach before us 


in P9t53° ad 
~ i 
1e0n ¥." 


rand 3 
Irishman, 


W ho 
acquaintance 


insisted on 


ive 

















PEANUTS AND SNAPS, 
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ah: 


TAKING 


THEIR 


MONEYS WORTH, 


to catch the evening boat up from Norton’s. 
The crowd has grown thicker, carriages are 


driving down the Corso and depositing theit 
passengers—rather loud in toilet and man- 
ner, but well-behaved enough and eminent- 
ly good-natured—at the hotel ve 
With every whistle of the dummy 
trains a new crowd pours in from the land- 
ward From the dancing platforms 
comes the sound of fiddle and clarionet, and 
the measured tramp of feet. 
darkies are at it again, harder than ever. 
From all the restaurants goes up a mighty 
steam of chowder and roast clams, and evy- 
ery available table commanding the 
view is filled with jovial groups athirst for 
malt. How those pretty girls do drink la- 
ger, to be sure! But it won’t hurt them. 
There is more mischief in the punch and 
Champagne which the Murray Hill belle 
consumes between waltzes than in all the 
beer which rounds the trim outlines and 
reddens the plump cheek of merry little 
Kate and Jennie on their weekly “ outing.” 
They will be none the worse for their dis- 
creet pint or so, but distinctly the prettier 
for it. The old Greek fable finds a new in- 
terpretation at the beach. Aphrodite's shell 
blooms to a schooner, and her beanty-feed- 
ing foam is the froth of Gambrinus, not Nep- 
tune. There will be great doings here this 
evening. The kiosk will have its band, the 
gas will be lighted all along the line, the 
dancers will be thicker, the beer will tlow 
more freely, and the whole swarming crowd 
will “go in” for a earnival of merriment 
which will be amusing enough while it lasts. 
But then the getting home! When I think 


various 
randas. 


side. 


The melodious 


sea 























of crowded stations and groaning boats and 
trains, the tired, cross mammas and grum- 
bling papas, and crying children, the oeca- 
sional vulgarity and ill manners of those 
who have let pleasure outrun discretion, the 
noise and waiting and weariness, and gen- 
eral bother and disgust which form the dis- 
mal revers de la médaille to all mortal junket- 
ing, my 
off in time. 

As we get down to Mike Norton’s, at the 
western end of the island, we tind the water 
black with bathers, and the restau- 
rant, chowder stands, ete., ete., swarming 


soul shrinks. Decidedly let us get 
more 


great as that we 
so ago if was very 


with a crowd almost as 
left. A year or 
amusing 


have 


to sit here of a pleasant summer 
morning and see the simple family parties 
who came down by the early boat unpack | 
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PHOTOGRAPHING UNDER DIFFIOULTIES, 


their luneh baskets here on the rude pi 
by the water’s edge, send the children it 
a dip, and set to work to “make a day ot 
it.” The modest covered platform and hi 
stand have grown to a stylish pavilion, w 
bar and restaurant in proportion, and 1 
Visiting crowd day by day becomes noisi: 
denser, thirstier, and more obtrusive. Wy 
will not linger to watch them just now, fo 
the weather is threatening. Hot, densi 
sharp-cut masses of cumulus cloud ha 
been banking up in the west all the atte: 
noon. Now they have thickened and spread 
to one great blackish-purple pall, with 
ragged gilded edge, from behind which thy 
sun sends long, radiant, gilded streamers, 
touching with a last farewell glow the erim 
son sails on the eastern horizon. Sudden! 
as the curtain rolls higher up the sky, and 
the landscape darkens fast, 
— a blinding flash darts down 
into the bay over by Fort 
Wadsworth, and the quick, 
rattling peal which follows 
it warns us to hasten. A 
rapid trot across the plank 
walk brings us to the little 
steamer Arrowsmith, on the 
bay side of the point, and 
we are just snugly en- 
sconced on board as tlie 
shower breaks. Snug, in- 
deed! The cabin is packed 
and stifling. The rain beats 
on the windows, and the 
boat rocks with the sea, 


which has suddenly risen 
under the summer gusts 
Drenched people — come 
streaming and steaming 


into the cabin, scolding and 
laughing, the women with 
skirts thrown over thei 





TUE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE. 


heads, the men with collars 
up and hats draped with 
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e handkerchiefs. Chil- 
squall, mothers scold, 
s grumble, while the 
ess young folks in the 
r flirt, laugh, sing, and 

over the indigesti- 
of the morn- 
lunch basket. From 


emails 


ened garments rises a 
r of soaked humanity, 
rled a flavor 


oranges, 


with ot 
whiskey, 
and 


for Teniers’s 


vermint, tobacco. 
3 a scene 
il or Dickens’s pen 

wrong side of felicity, 
Nemesis of too much 
ul time.” But lo! 
in past Fort Lafayette 


as 


dgleam of sunset strikes 
rply into the cabin, and 
wlits the ill-tempered faces 
thsuddencontent. When 
ve come out on the damp 
ck at Twenty-third Street 
clouds have broken and 
ed off, save a few dark 
ie bands barring the ani- 
er twilight on the Hobo- 
hills, the city lights 
vlittering about us, the 
s sweet and cool, and 
e whole city smiling, gay, and fresh from 
velcome bath. 
On our next holiday—a Sunday afternoon 
ve try Rockaway. The 
ve find much the same as at Coney Island, 
y more decidedly “popular.” The amuse- 
There is less bathing, 


human element 


ment is less varied. 
no driving, no aquarium, no camera, and the 
fun of the place seems to lie more exclusive- 
n the mere enjoyment of the long run 
down, With its hour and a half or so of near- 
ly open sea, the lounge and fresh air on the 
each, the dancing, eating, and drinking on 
the beach side, and the more sober and form 
al dining at the three or four great hotels 
on the inlet side of the promontory. But 
then the people! To see one after another 
of the mammoth exeursion steamers come 
down the inlet, draining off from the various 
stations their respective shares of the im- 
mense multitude, while the railway takes 
off its quota by land; to remember that 
twenty or thirty thousand people swarm 
here of a fine Sunday afternoon, and go back 
sound in wind and limb, without fights, or 
disorder, or accident, or even noticeable ill 
Manners or intoxication, but, on the 
trary, very jolly and demonstrably the bet- 
ter for their outing—all this, with the par- 
illel picture offered by the island with its 
other scores of thousands, is certainly a sug- 
estive theme for the philanthropist, Sabba- 
arian or otherwise. 
We try a run on one of the cheap excur- 


con- 





THE 





EVER-PRESENT ORGAN-GRINDER, 

sions up the Sound, but are rather disgusted 
with the Shut up for six 
hours together on the steamer, the crowd 


result. five or 
get noisy, quarrelsome, riotous; the less de- 
cent element, male and female, comes obtru- 
sively to the front; and appalled at the pros- 
pect of a night of wassail and rowdyism and 
get off at 
New Haven, hurry for the down train, and 
are only too glad to get safely home and to 


general misery on the Sound, we 


bed at midnight. 
One day in early September, when the 
shorter days, the tempered warmth of the 
mellow sun, and the piles of purple and 
golden fruit in the street shops and markets 
begin to tell of autumn coming, we read of 
pleasant doings over at the Schiitzen Park, 
and go over to see what a Canstiitter Volks- 
fest—a Suabian popular festival like. 
A Christopher Street ferry-boat lands us on 
the Jersey side, and the inclined plane lifts 
us gently to the level of Hoboken Heights. 
Then away we go northward, jingling and 
along the which 
the heights, catching glimpses at 
times of the of city and 
bay at our right, and a good deal amused at 


Is 


rattling horse -railway 
coasts 
noble panorama 
finding ourselves transferred in fifteen min 
utes from America and Yankee surroundings 
to something much like an outlying suburb 
of Berlin or Bremen. Gradually the settle- 
ment gets thinner and less stylish of aspect, 
the groceries and saloons cheaper and poor- 


er, the road more dusty, the children per- 
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A GERMAN BEER GARDEN, HOBOKEN, 


ceptibly more dirty and ragged, and just as| German waltz, in which the languid 


we have come to the “ jumping-off place” at | of upper-tendom gives place to a robust 
the northwest corner of the heights, and are | hopping, whirling, and bouncing more at] 
beginning to wonder how there can be any | letie than graceful. They are plain peopl 
Hoboken beyond, we take a sharp turn to | all—very plain, but honest and kindly, and 


the left and down the hill, and there we are! | with a look of frank, simple enjoyment 


The first look of the place inside the gates | what they are about which contrasts with 
1 suggests only an ordinary suburban beer | the languid affectation of many more polite 
{ garden—a_ pine-clad hillock, a few sheds | assemblages, and is, in itself, the reverse of 
t! i with rude placards in Suabian German of | vulgar. Some of the younger girls, and al 
fi inviting eatables and drinkables, and the | most all the little ones, are cheaply but et 
4 chronic beer counter. But a few steps | fectively dressed in Suabian peasant cos 
a through the trees down the steep western | tume—velvet or stuff bodice, chemisetté 
al slope brings us he clear, and we | braided hair, queer black hoods, short co! 
7 ope brings us out into the ir, | +4 i ’ 
fe ‘4 begin to see how pretty it all is. Right at | ored skirts, and white stockings. Here and 
% 38 our feet is a pretty little musie temple, with | there 


, too, among the crowd are men dressed 


a tolerable band playing lively airs, to the | in corresponding style—knee-breeches aud 


baie. at 


delight of the promenaders scattered along 


the broad, neatly kept gravel-walk which 
ruus nearly the length of the park, edged 


wrinkled boots, long-skirted blue coats with 
bright buttons, and cocked hats; for there 


| has been a grand allegorical procession this 


with tlower beds and rustie seats, running 
off northward into rural plantations, and 
terminating at the southern end at the elub- 
house of the Schiitzen Verein, or Rifle 
ciation 


morning, with Allemannia and Suabia, : 
|Gambrinus and other fabulous wild-fow), 
jand receptions of deputations by the local 
committee, and speeches and songs and ot! 

er social doings, for which we are too lat: 

sut the permanent part of the fun is in full 
blast over on the meadow, 


ind 


ASso- 
, handsome building in dark | 
of eastellated architecture, and dense- 
ly draped in ivy. Opposite the music tem- 


a solid 
stone, 


Wiese, or as we 


ple, across the promenade, lies a group of | can tell by the roar of merriment, the organ 
buildings—a large restaurant, with bowl-| grinding, and shouting and singing, and 

. ing-alley in the basement, and a great cov-| rumble of ten-pin balls, and rifle-shots, aud 
a ered floor for dancing, crowded with the | general chorus of fun which floats up ow 
é most motley assemblage of hilarious Teu-| the pretty groves and broken, picturesque 
; tons. There is, however, plenty of space | banks which lie between us and the club 


for the dancers, now in the midst of a real! house. So thither we betake ourselves. 


: 
: 
; 2 
| RARE 


me pees 
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ising the club-house we strike into 
evergreen plantation, scramble down 


steep path, and come out on the “ mead- 


a great sloping rectangular common, 
now the scene of as much rough 
ir fun as could well be compressed 
the space. In the centre stands the 
Fruit Column, a really ingenious and 

c piece of work, a semi-mythological, 
poetic tribute to the German Pomo- 
he base is banked up with pump- 

s and squashes and cabbages and mel- 


THE SCHUTZEN STAND. 


s, and other ponderous 

high-eolored vegetables, 

stically fitted in with a due regard to 

trast of colors, trimmed and morticed 

th layers of evergreen and great cool 
es, While at the four corners stand 
reat bouquets of natural flowers and 
vrapes. The slender shaft is carried up 
th a variegated brilliant masonry of eu- 
iunbers and tomatoes and apples and pears 
nd peaches, and similar ornamental fruit, 
rowned by an imitation bronze statue of 
legorieal import. 

Up and down the sides of the parallelo- 
vram are lines of booths, fluttering with 
flags, where the oddest and most mani- 
fold inseriptions in “Schwab” invite the 
passer-by to enter and refresh himself with 

freshest of beer, the purest of wine, the 
enderest of Wiirstel (small sausages), and 
he ecrispest of sonr-krout and potato cakes 

i special South German dainty). Outside 

the booths lie the various amusement 

wes, Where the jolly Tentons are enjoying 
iemselves in the heartiest fashion. At the 
German bowling-alley a group of men are 
\iproariously merry over their game, in which 


the balls are partly hollow, with holes for 
finger and thumb, and are slid rather than 
rolled down a narrow slip of plank, with a 
peculiar “skew” motion rather difticult to 
hit. Then the « ounting is done in a fearful 
and wonderful system of elaborateness, ac- 
cording to the exact pins down or left 
standing, and the tallyman sits throned by 
the blackboard deep in ofticial computa- 
tions as important and minute as a coutest- 
ed election. 


Just beyond is a gigantic sort of bagatelle 


4 


board or reduced bowling-alley, where half- 
sized skittles are set up and fired at with a 
ball as big as a large orange, shot from a 
trigger spring. Further on a great “ car- 
rousel” is crowded with eager and delight- 
ed children whisking around on their paint- 
ed hobby-horses, and punching at the rings 
hung up within their reach, all to the music 
of a stirring and especially noisy barrel- 
organ. 

Presently, with drum and fife preceding, 
comes a procession of young people in cos- 
tume, following a couple of men carrying 
on their shoulders a long stake, to which 
clings a lad dressed in furs, and fairly imi- 
tatingahare. They move to the littie open- 
air stage in the centre of the common, and 
soon the crowd are in the full tide of fun 
over the old Suabian popular farce of the 
“Hunting of the Hare,” followed by a pan- 
tomime, in which two or three blue-coated 
peasants and as many clowns in dirty white 
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ly. As we digest our savory sausagi 
potato salad, and smoke the pipe of mx 
tion, looking off through the splendid 
and over the twilight plain to the dis 
Jersey hills, while the murmurs of dis 
merry-making come up softened and ly 

ed by the distance to our ears, we ¢ 
very placid, indulgent, and philosophic. \y, 
think over the various forms of poy 
amusement we have seen this summer, 
We have seen some | 
vulgarity, a very little rudeness or diss 
pation, but much real, healthy enjoyment 
Fresh air and motion and scenery, and 
frank, friendly sociability and gayety, a1 
good and natural things. It is good that 
our toiling millions should find sueh easy, 
frequent, and natural relief from the car 
and narrowness of their daily labor. Ther 
may be, to your super-refined taste, oh, m 
blasé friend, something a little childish o1 
uncouth in their way of taking their pleas 
ure, but it suits them; and, “ Dost thon 
think because thou art virtuous, there shal! 
be no more cakes and ale ?” 


they are good. 


THREE THUNDERBOLTS. 
So "ai seed a hoss-race, madam? 

LN My king ob Moses! whar you dou 
raised 2?” 

“Not very far from the Kentucky blue 
grass region, Uncle Marcellino; but, you see, 
I did not improve my opportunities; and you 
have always been such a pious, respectable 
man since you’ve been our coachman, that | 
should never have supposed that you knew 


tights and reddled faces shave, beat, and | any more about the turf than I.” 


tousle each other after the most admired 
fashion of popular horse-play. 

Lower down the meadow & double line of 
people have gathered round the spot where 
the children are having their special games. 
A motherly old lady lays a lot of eggs in 


two rows up and down the line, and then | 


two gaunt, wild-eyed little girls seamper 
and squall as they hurry to pick them up 
and get them into a basket at the end, the 
most eggs, of course, determining the prize. 
Then a group of young ones gather at the 
lower end, while their elders hold at the 
other a tempting array of dolls, faney 
braces, ribbons, and the like, and at the 
word the young racers rush down the course, 
each grasping the most coveted object as he 
or she comes in, 


We will just take a look at the booths | 


down at the lower end of the meadow, 
where fat and bearded and albino women, 
people with wonderful hair, dwarfs and 
savages, and the like ethnographical curi- 
osities display their attractions at moderate 
prices, and then we will climb the hill again, 
and, getting a snug place on the great plat- 
form at the back of the restaurant, order a 


German supper and take our pleasure quiet- | 


“Well, de fac’ ob it is, madam, you can't 
allus judge by ’pearances. Here’s dis yere 
Thun’erbolt, quiet a hoss as ebber paced 


along ‘fo’ any lady’s coupé, an’ yet | 


| shouldw’t be s’prised ef Thun’erbolt had 


| Thun’erbolt. 


speed in him too when he was young.” 

“Why is it that you always call any horse 
you have charge of Thunderbolt? When 
you were Judge Kimball’s coachman you 
gave that name to his horse, and he told me 
that when he found you you were driving 
a dray of your own, and the miserable beast 
that drew it rejoiced in the same astound- 
ing title.” 

“Dat ama fac’,madam. LT allus ealls any 
bit of hosstlesh I has any ting to do wid 
Inames’em for three Thun’e1 
bolts dat happened to come togedder one day 

Thun’erbolt, de little town nigh to Sayan- 
nah where I done got religion; Thun’erbolt, 
Massa Proudfit’s hoss dat won de races; au’ a 
right smart crack of thun’er dat shook de 
camp-meetin’, and made us all tink it wai 
Gabr’el’s horn blowin’ for sho. T’s under a 
depression now dat p’r’aps Gabr’el did gib it 
jus’ a leetle toot, calm an’ easy like. H+ 
‘lowed nuftin short of a tech ob dat ar horn 
would eall dis nigger’s soul out ob Egyp’s 








“*T RUN LIKE 


MAD, JUMPIN OBER 


an’ reduce take 


hess, me to up my 
ristian cross, aw’ run Thun’erbolt at ce 
‘Why, Marcellino, what do you mean? 


I hope, that it’s a Christian duty to 
ce horses ?” 
“Tt war my Christian duty on dat ’casion, 
idam, dough I ain’t nebber felt no call to 
sence. I’s read my title clar as a deep 
iter Baptiss for nigh on to ten year, but 
fl should hear de angel ob de Lord callin’ 
fo me agen, as he did dat night, you'd see 
is chile prancin’ down de home stretch 
mo’, 
“Tell me about it, Uncle Marcellino.” 
Vor. LVIL.—No, 341.—45 


nee 





DE 


“Was you ebber in Savannah, madam ?” 
‘Yes, 
‘Aw did you go out to Bonaventure ?” 

The 


funereal 


last winter.” 


‘Yes, we rode out to the cemete ry. 
with their 


form 


live-oaks, festoons of 


Spanish LOSS, one of the most nag 


niticent and impressive avenues I have ever 
seen.” 

“Nebber could bar dem libe-oaks: allus 
looks to me like a parcel ob beggars wid dar 
clo’ tored in tatters. Nebber can get ober de 
feelin’ dat deys a poh, low-down, disrespect- 
able kine ob tree, for all dey grows so high. 
De branches is all naked an’ cole, spite ob 
de rags a-streamin’ from Av’ 


"em, when 
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de moss don’t look like rags, it minds me ob 
gray har, an’ I feel zif I orter make de tree 
a present ob a parcel ob har-pins or a hank- 
chiff to do it up wid, You didn’t go no fur- 
der dan Bonaventure, I reckon ?” 

“No; is there any thing to see?” 

And then Marcellino told me of the little 


village of Thunderbolt overlooking the Sa- | 


River, and itself overlooked and 
overshadowed by a grove of Druid-like live- 
oaks, lifting their gaunt bare arms to heav- 
en, their dishevelled gray locks and un- 
kempt beards of moss waving mournfully 


The 


vannah 


in the slightest breeze. town 
sombre little houses seemed to have gath- 
ered under this grove by the river-side as 
mournfully as the captive daughters of Zion 
who hung their harps on the willows that 
fringed the rivers of Babylon. This was 
Marceliino’s simile. He stated, that 
there were two occasions when the village 
put aside its robes of sackcloth and woke the 
harp to strains of gayer measure. The first 


too, 


was at the time of the spring races (for the | 


horsey men of Savannah had established a 


trotting park at Thunderbolt), and the see- | 


ond was whenever the colored Baptists ap- 
pointed a camp-meeting in their vicinity. 
One year not very long after the late war 
both of these festivities chanced to fall upon 
the same time, and the Druids of Thunder- 
bolt shook their withered limbs and tore 
their hair in disapprobation of the revelry 
going on beneath them. 

Marcellino was one of the negroes who 
had seen fit to remain with his master after 
the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, with no 
perceptible change of condition except that 
his master now gave himmoney with which 
to purchase his clothes, instead of taking 
the trouble to buy them for him. The war 
had made a far greater change in the cir- 
cumstances of Marcellino’s former master, 
Walter Proudtit. Though too young to take 
part in it personally, his father had fallen 
in one of its earlier battles, and on Walter 
had devolved the care of his mother and the 
estate, which last had dwindled rapidly, un- 
til the year of which Marcellino spoke found 
him the possessor only of the family man- 
sion on Bull Street and of a fine race-horse. 

Things might have been worse than this, 
for a great deal of money might be made 
by a shrewd, unscrupulous man in racing 
the splendid animal, which he had named 
Thunderbolt, from the little town with its 
trotting course near by; and if Mrs. Prond- 
fit had chosen she could have replenished 
their empty coffers from the pockets of the 
Northerners who every winter looked envi- 
ously at the tea-roses blooming in her gar- 
den, wishing that they would only take 
boarders at that lovely place. But Mrs. 
Proudfit did not choose—to her any suffer- 
ing was preferable to the ignominy of tak- 


ordi- | 
uarily wore a forlorn, forsaken air, and the | 
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ing boarders—and the cherry satin « 

| parlor furniture grew every year mo) 

tered and shabby, for she could uot 

| the linen to cover it. 

| Walter had no taste for betting, 

| was the only way of earning a live 

for his mother, and from participating 

larly in races he grew to have a raki 

as well as reputation. But there wa 

| little girl who could not bear to see \\ 

| go to the bad, and that was Mock Cua 

Judge Caruth had named his daught: 

| the mock-bird of his native State, and ly t 

voice had justified the name. But in spit t 

of her marvellous dower of song, Mock-} 

Caruth seemed rather a clumsy, selt-ass: 

ing name, and she grew to be called Mock, 

since she herself liked it best. 

| Walter Proudfit loved her unfeignedly ; 

but when he told her so, Mock had replied 

| that she would believe him in earnest just 

as soon as he sold Thunderbolt and gaye up 

horse-racing. 
“ But, Mock,” pleaded the young man, not 

without some show of reason, “ how am I to 

make a living?) You haven’t any money 

either; and even if you had, I wouldn't let | 

| you support me.” 

| “Your father was a doctor,” suggested 

| Mock, “and you could step right into his 

practice.” 

| “Yes, if I had a medical education, which 

| I havew’t.” 

| “Why don’t you study ?” 

| 

| 

| 


, 


“T will.” 

And so Walter divided his attention lhe- 
tween his betting-book and the calf-covered 
volumes in his father’s study ; but it was up- 
hill work. If he could only go to Paris, and 
take a medical course! One evening, wlien 

| this desire was stronger than ever within 
|him, a stranger called—a gentleman who 
| wished to purchase a racer. They visited 
| the stable together, and discussed Thunder- 
| bolt. The stranger offered a price which 
|made Walter’s heart leap for joy. It was 
fenough to take Mock and his mother and 
| himself to Europe and back, and he remem- 
hered that some one had offered to rent their 
house ready furnished for a year at a suffi- 
cient sum to support them modestly in Par- 
is. He could cram at the medical school, 
land Mock conld have her wish. But the 
stranger’s offer was only conditional: he 
would pay that price for Thunderbolt pro- 
vided he won the races for which he had 
heen entered at the town of the same name 
Walter mentally reviewed the list of Thun- 
derbolt’s competitors. He had been conti- 
dent before of success ; now a vague feeling 
came over him that he should fail. The 
stakes were too great. None of this hesita 


tion betrayed itselfin his bearing, however. 
He appointed an interview for the day atft- 
er the races, and bowed his visitor politely 
“Nothing of this to mother or 





to the door. 
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Miss Mock until all is over,” he said to 


be no inconwenience to Mr. Proudtit, nud- 


lino, as he explained why it was so | der, fur I'll see dat he’s perwided wid anudder 


nore important than usual that Thun- 
It should win. ‘The rest of the story I 


jockey.” He winked mose wicked as he said 


dat, an’ I knew dat Massa Proudtit ud lose 


ot help giving in Marcellino’s own | de race, dat de sportim’ gemman wouldn't 


unrefined as they were: 
dn’t see no ’casion for Massa Proud 
worrit, I was dat deadly sho in my 


buy his hoss, an’ dat he couldn’t get married 
an’ vo to Europe, et I took up wid his offer 


But den I was tinkiw’ ob gettin’ married my 


ne dat Thun’erbolt would pick up de | seff, an’ ef Massa Proudfit went to Europe, I 


san’ IT tole himso. Dar wa'n’t but one 
hoss entered dat had any chance ob 
Yo an’ dat was Buckskin. He b’longed 
Mr. Lashstinger, from up in de Sandhill 
utry. Buckskin he de ugliest-lookin’ 
e ebber you see, dirty yaller color—dat’s 
t vib him de name—wid a little red eye 
bobtail, an’ a heap ob meanness *bout 


a bitin’. But dat hoss could run. | 


ole Pharo’d ’a had Buckskin hitched to 
hariot, he’d’a l’isted it ober de Red Sea 
de waves ud’a had time to take de black- 
off his boots. Thuwerbolt was a sight 
puttiest hoss, black an’ shiny. He had 
style, sho enough; but Buckskin had speed, 


i heap better pedigree dan Thuwerbolt, | 


ivh you wouldn’t’a tought it to ’a look- 

ed at him. Howsomebber, it war a run- 
race, an’ dat ’pends bout as much on de 

der as de hoss. I weighed powerful little 

em days, an’ I was strong in de arms, an’ 

knew how to lif? Thun’erbolt ober de track. 
So, dough Buckskin would ’a beat him sho 
ita regulation trot for a steady four-mile 
heat wid Mr. Lashstinger in de sulky, on a 
ck spurt ob a run like dis, whar dar 


vasn’t time nor space fur Thun’erbolt’s sper- | 


rit to give out, or fur Buckskin’s jints to get 
ly limbered up, de chances war dat we'd 

ck up de stakes. Massa Proudfit sent me 
ut wid him de day ’fo’ de races, to look 
» all de perliminaries. Mr. Lashstinger 
he was dar too, a-walkiw’ Buckskin ober de 
track. He called me one side, an’ began to 
talk ’bont de race. An’, madam, he wanted 
ine to sell it ont to him! Says I: ‘ Mr. Lash- 
stinger, Bueckskin’s a peart enuff hoss to win 
it anyhow, ’thout no senlduggery in de busi- 
ness; am’ as fur makin’ Thun’erbolt lose it, 
I's buv dat sort ob meanness. Ef I rides a 
hoss,’ says I, ‘I rides to win, or to do my bess 
fur it’ Mr. Lashstinger he didn’t seem de 
lees bit outed. He jus’ laughed free an’ easy, 
says he, ‘Wid such high an’ mighty hon- 
or idees as dat, LT wonder how you reconciles 
it to your conscience to run a hoss at all,’ 
says he. ‘IT ain’t a member ob de chureh,’ 


says I,‘ but I spees to be some day, an’ when | 


lis, I spees to gib up dis yere business.’ 
Dar’s a camp-meetin’ here now,’ says Mr. 
Lashstinger; ‘hadn’t you better get relig- 
ion now? No time like de present,’ says he. 
Wid dat a notion ’peared to take him, an’ 
he cotched me by de arm an’ walked me off 


apiece. ‘Ef you will get religion to-night,’ 


studied bout it; an’ while I was a-study 
de debbil spoke right out behine me. I 


shouldn’t hab no Massa Proudtit nor no tit 


ty dollars nudder. I studied ’bout it an’ I 
nebber shall beliebe it was my own woice, it 
sounded so strange an’ onnateral. ‘Done, 
says Mr. Lashstinger, an’ le claps me on de 
back aw’ takes out his pocket-book. ‘Half 
pay in advance?’ says he. ‘No, says I: ‘wait 
till ’s arned it. V's gwine to take Thun- 
erbolt back to Savannah fust, an’ tell Massa 
Proudtit I’s comin back to de camp meetin 
fur de balance ob de ebenin’’ 

“*What! gwine to de camp-meetin’, 
Marce ?’ says Massa Proudtit, kinder s’prised 
like. ‘What’s come ober us all? I reckon 
’spectability must be catchin’ ef you's gwine 
to turn ’spectable too. But dow cut in 
ahead ob me, Marce. I dow cah how soon 
you go back on de race-track so you rides 
fur me dis one time, 

“ Wid dat I pulled a long face. ‘T's been 
a-studyin’ *bout dis yere matter fur some 
time,’ says I; ‘an’ ’pears like you an’ me, 
massa, had better be a-greasin’ up our heels 
ef we’s any notion ob enterin’ fur de race ob 
salvation.’ 

“* Why, Marce, you'd make a good preach- 
er, says Massa Proudtit; ‘you'd better set 
up fur one when I leab fur Europe.’ 

“Dar was a sight ob people on de Thun- 
erbolt camp-meetin’ groun’s dat ebenin’. 
It war powerful hot, an’ I looked up at de 
clouds settlin’ down ober de ribber, au’ dem 
ole beggars ob libe-oaks a-noddin’ deir 
heads to each udder, a-twistiw’ deir arnis 
roun’, an’ a-snappim’ deir fingers like as 
dough dey meant mischief; an’ I says, 
‘’Pears like we’s gwine to habastorm. But 
I done forgot all "bout it quick’s I got in- 
side de tent. Dey was a singin’, 


‘Sheep know dey shepherd's woice, 


an’ I sidled in close to de do’. 

“adder Harper, missionary fur de Para- 
dox Chureh, war in de pulpit. Dey called him 
Soun’-de-Jubilee Harper, ‘cause he war such 
a nice easy ole man, allus a-preachiw’ a com- 
for’ ble, honey-mouthed kine ob religion; but 
we knowed he wouldn’t hab ebery ting his 
own way dat ebenin’, fur Brudder Blow-de- 
Trumpet Stebbins, a exhauster from Nord- 
ern Jawja, war to preach de sermon. Eben 
while Fadder Soun’-de-Jubilee Harper was 
a-speakin’ dar was ’sidable ’citement. One 


says he, ‘an’ swar off from hoss-racin’, I’l1| ole lady, ‘cross de way from me, kep a-clap- 


give you fifty dollars, says he. ‘It sha’n’t 


} os 4 ’ ’ as ’ . 
| pin’ her han’s an’ a-shoutin’, an’ ebery time 
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she’d shout, somebody behine me ud gro one 
When de ole ‘Amen!’ 

‘Hallelu! neef his 
breff, he say,‘ Dis yere’ll wine ’em up; dis 
yere’ll set “em ’goin’ 
‘I knowed de 


mo’. lady she say 


he say an’ den, kin’er 


woice: it war Mr. Lash- 
stinger; but I dursn’t look roun’ fur feah 
Pd laugh. Putty soon Brudder Blow-de- 


frumpet Stebbins ’gan his sermon. De tex’ 
war: ‘So run dat ye may obtain. Tinks I, 
dat would ’a hit me, sho enuff, ef ld ‘’greed 
to ride Thun’erbolt pull him in all de 
time; but IL don’t know as he’s got me when 
I dow ‘low to run at all. 


an’ 


“Den de preacher spoke ’bout de 
course near by, an’ read ’em St. Paul’s words, 
‘You needn’t tink, 
my Christian frens,’ says he, ‘jus’ cause your 


race- 
‘T's tinished my course.’ 


names is entered fur de races you’s a-gwine 
sho an’ certain to hab dat red ribbon laid up 
fur you; you’s got to walk de whole track 
Walk it !—yon’s got to run it! 
run dat ye may obtain” 
ter. For myseff, brudderen, Us boun’ to 
ron all night, ’s boun’ to run all day, 
(‘Vl bet my money,’ says Mr. Lashstinger, 
kin’er soft an’ me.) * Brud- 
deren,’ says de preacher, ‘ dar’ll come a day, 


ober. ‘So 


so read de chap- 


easy, behine 


after dis yere human race is runned, when 
we'll all be up ‘fo’ 
stand. Aw Elijah’ll be dar, kitin’ roun’ in 
his chariot ob tire, wid thorough-breds ob 
fire ‘tached to it; an’ Elijah he’ll hab a 
whole basketful ob red ribbons an’ spanglin 


draw’d de Judge’s 


stars to pin ’em into de button-holes ob de | 


winners. An’ de Lord ‘ll say, “ Gabr’el, Ga- 
br’el, reach down dat horn out dat closet!” 
Aw Gabr’el reach him down; an’ de Lord ’Il 
Blow, Gabr’el! call de dead!” Aw’ 
Gabr’el “lL blow, “ Grave-yard! grave-yard !! 
GRAVE-YARD!!!”— An’ grave-yards ‘Il 
open, an’ de dead “IL come a-ridin’ up to de 
Judge’s stand on all dem hosses it tells ’bout 
in de Revolutions ob St. John; Detf, on his 


say, ° 


pale hoss, a-leadin’ de procession ; de sinner- 
man de little, one-eyed, knock-kneed 
mite ob do-nuttin; an’ de saints a-prancin’ 
on 


on 
de piebald an’ speckled race-hosses ob 

Sinner-man, now’s yo’ time 
mount, 


righteousness. 


to choose yo’ Kf yo? want a hoss 


dat will swing yo’ roun’ de circle ob eter- 
nity, choose him in de blue grass pasture ob 
repentanee, Brudderen, while de contlagra- 
tion am a-singin’, 


‘Trials, hard trials, an’ tribulations !— 
Oh, many a long year I went along so! 
Wid a hang-down head an’ a achin’ heart, 
I de grabe-stones bustin’, dry bones risin’— 
rials, trials, I's a-gwine to leab dis worl’ !”— 


while Brndder Williams raises de tune, all 
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enuft kneelin’ dar by de altar, wid ol: 
der Sound-de-Jubilee Harper a-knee! 
side me, an’ prayin’ de Lord fur me. 
he was a-prayin’ dar come a sheet o 
enim’ dat lit up all out-do’s; aw’ aft 
rumble am’ a grumble of thnun’er far « 
comin nearer an’ nearer. 
up, 


De singers 


‘De 
I tink she’s close at han’: 

I tink I hear her whistle 
She's a-t } rt 


Gospel train’s a-comin’, 


yin’ tru ck man, 
Little children, get on board! 
You'd better get vour ticket, 
An’ be ready to get on board! 


um 


Den dey ’gan to shout, de sisters wal] 
one aisle an’ de brudderen up de nde 
all takin’ hold deir hands aw’ pumpi: 


as dough dey was pumpin’ water, w 


sang one werse, an’ den dey each pass « 
It thuwered louder an’ it 
ened more libely; but dey kep’ on, an’ dis 


de nex’. 

time dey sang, 
*Shout 
Shout 
Shout 


an’ nebber tire, 
an’ nebber tire, 
an’ nebber tire, 
We'll hab a gran’ camp-meetin’ 
When de worl’s on fire.’ 

Jus’ den dar come a awful erack ob 
thun’er an’ a bust ob lightenin’ all de s 
time. I ‘lowed worl fire s 
enuff, De camp-meetin’ broke up, an 
all run ebber whicher way. 
de woods fur Savannah. 


de was on 
I struck out ft 
De rain was jus 
a-swashin’ down, de libe-oaks ’peared to ly 
dancin’ aw tearin’ deir har, aw’ de pine-trees 
rocked an’ screeched like as dough dey was 
alibe. Fust ting I knew I was right in dk 
midst of Bonaventure Cemetery. 
“*Grave-stones bustin’, tinks I, an’ 1) 
like mad, jumpin’ ober de monumence lik: 
as dough dey was pebbles. Den all ob 
Gabr’el blow his horn rig! 
side ob dis year, an’ I nebber has heard nut 
wid it sence. ‘Grave-yard! GRAVE-YARD!! 
it said; an’ I seemed to see de words ob de 
tex’ writ wid a pen ob fire on de cloud, ‘ So 
run dat ye may obtain? IT knew what dat 
meant. Ef 1 took up my cross aw’ rm 
Thunerbolt to the bes’ ob my ability, | 
might find one ob de hosses ob de Revo 
tion waitin’ furme on datday. Iwent dow 
on my knees in de wet moss; de rain wasn't 
nuffin; de fifty dollars wasn’t nuffin. [ 
foun’ dar what I hadn’t foun’ when I went 
to de mo’ner’s bench: Vd foun’ religion 
didn’t find my way home to Savannah t 
mornin’, an’ when IT got in, Missus Proudlit 
said young Massa Walter had got skeered 
‘bout me, an’ had rode out on Thun'erbolt 
to hunt me. I out my 


sudden done 


got ob soal 


dey who wants to be perwided wid one ob | clothes an’ into my jockey suit, white, 
de hosses ob Revolution, please walk for-| facin’s ob watermillion red, an’ den T hurry 


ward an’ kneel roun’ de mo’ners’ bench.’ 


“*Now!s yo’ time, sinner,’ says Mr. Lash-| terrible anxious. 
stinger, an’ as I got up to go forward I| Marce?’ he says. 


caught his eye, an’ he winked. 


Massa Proudtit he looked 
‘Whar you done b 
‘Here’s Mr. Lashsting 


| out to de track. 


. . | . . Py . 
I felt eur’us | been tellin’ me some nonsense ’bout you're 























““WID DAT | MADE HIM A BERRY LOW BOW.” 


m.’ 

‘*l’s got religion, sho enuff, Mr. 
nger,’ says I. 

‘Good boy, says Mr. Lashstinger 


t gwine to ride to-day ’eause you's got re- 


Lash- 


‘good 


Well, Mr. Proudfit, 1 knows anudder 
rry peart jockey, who'll run dat hoss ob 
IT's, perwided you don’ ecah to ride it yo’- 


; 


‘I begs yo’ pahdon, Mr. Lashstinger,’ 
vs I, ‘but de fust lesson I done learned 


n my speritual sperience las’ night was, 


so run dat ye may obtain,” an’ I’s a- 
» put dat lesson in practice, Sah.’ 


gwine 


Wid 


dat I made him a berry low bow, an’ scram- 
bled up into de saddle pretty libely. 

“ Yes, madam, we obtained—course we did. 
Massa Prondtit married Miss Mock an’ went 
to Paris; he’s got a better practice now dan 
any udder doctor in Savannah—leastways 
dat’s what Miss Mock writes me. She says 
he’s done bought Thunerbolt back again ; 
he’s sorter steadied down, an’ makes a berry 
good carriage hoss now. She wants me to 
come back to de fam’ly, aw’ I don’ know but 
youll have to excuse me as soon as de sea 
son’s ober heah in Newport. Nebber did 


like to spen’ a winter in de Norf, nohow. 
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AN INTERIOR AT THREE MILE HARBOR, 


AROUND THE PECONICS. 

ie whole south shore of Long Island 
is protected from the strength of the 

ocean by beaches, which extend in an al- 


most continuous line from Coney Island, the 


western end of which juts into New York 
Bay, to the semblance of bluffs at Sag. 
They are all alike—narrow banks of shift- 
ing sand searcely elevated above the level 
of the tides, on the outer side of which the 
surf beats with endless diligence, and with- 
in which shallow bays separate them from 
the marshy shores. Westwardly the barri- 
er is broken at short intervals hy frequent 
inlets, and the islands thus formed receive 
distinet names—such as Coney Island, named 
after the vast abundance of “ conies” found 
there by the discoverers; Barren Island, 
whose desert character is only heightened 


by the disgusting fish-oil factories; Hog | 


Island, where the earliest settlers of Hemp- 
stead, in 1660 or thereabouts, made a public 
pasture for their pigs; and Rockaway, New 
York’s gay Brighton. 


| Westwardly the inclosed waters, such as 
Jamaica and Hempstead bays, are of no 
importance, being full of sandy bars and 
marshy islands; but after the thousand and 
one islands of the latter are passed, comes a 
splendid lagoon of open water six or seven 
miles wide and forty miles long, known to 
all the world as the Great South Bay. Who 
has not heard of Fire Island and its light 
house—the first beacon that shines out of 
America upon the voyager who is shaping 
| his course tor New York? of the Surf Hotel 
and its marvellous chowders? of the Great 
South Beach and its reminiscences of wrecks 
told in the eurions old bar at Captree, wher 
the dampness of the sea fog is warded « 

by the most miscellaneous of mixed drinks? 
All these wonderful places are on the Great 
South Bay. It is there, too, that city sports 
|men most often go for a day’s or a week's 
gunning. Abundantly on the meadows dw 
ing the spring migrations, and all summ« 

jon the outer beaches, various snipes aud 
| Sandpipers resort, laying their eggs high up 
}in the sand, and picking their food between 
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irks, alertly running down after the 

is it sucks out, and scampering back | it? A man who in New York growls fifty 

d the reach of the inrushing wave.) one weeks out of the fifty-two at the slight- ‘ 
large ducks known as “ brant” come | est inconveniences, will lie immovable in a . 

juent intervals or “flights,” and af-| battery from long before daylight till sun- 

vood spring shooting. But the main) set all the freezing days of the odd week, 

sto be had in the autumn and winter, | and whether he kills a dozen sheldrakes 


that has asportsman’s instincts shrinks from 























THE BAR, CAPTREE ISLAND, 


\ when the hosts of wild fowl—geese, swans, | or canvas-backs, or only a few yelpers and 
duecks—and the bay birds—curlew, snipe, | yellow-legs, or nothing at all, will return to 


plover—come winging their way from their | the city, sore but satisfied, to feed on the 
iretic breeding grounds to winter homes on | memory of it through another year. It 
t our warmer coast. In November, perhaps, | sounds incomprehensible. But sit in some 
if the most water-fowl are to be found on the | of those bay-side taverns when the stove is 


Great South Bay, after which the more ten- | red hot, and the shutters are shaking in the 
el der ones pass further south; but unless the | blast, and the distant booming of the surf 


it weather is very boisterous, large numbers | is in your ears, listen to the weather-beat- 
@ remain all winter. “They must all go back | en old native who is relating some exploit 
re again in the spring,” you say: “then why is | of the morning, and in the eager, grinning 
i brant-shooting the only satisfactory spring | faces, all alive to the activities and excite- 


amusement?” Because then the birds fly | ment of the pictured moment, recalling in 
swiftly, direetly, and much at night, full of | every phrase some similar experience of 


S inxiety to get to their arctic morasses and | their own, you get a glimpse of the en- 
ps make their nests, while in the fall their| thusiasm a duck-hunter has in his arduous 
progress is leisurely and careless. The meth- | sport. 
ods of shooting are those in vogue on the When these grizzled, amphibious, tar- 


coast every where. Duek-shooting is the | paulin-skinned bay-men, whose sense of hu- 
ip inost desperately hard and tedious work ever | mor is keen, and of whose sarcasm let the 
known, and often very dangerous. Yet who| pretentious cockney beware when these 
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men are not talking of spring flights of 
snipe and autumn arrivals of sea-fowl, one 
Prate 
characters! 


is sure to hear something of fishing. 
taciturnity 
They are the greatest gossips imaginable ; 


about the of such 


and what they don’t know and won't 
quickly tell about shooting and fishing, you 
are not likely to teach them. 
But the real * bay-man” is mainly concerned 
and 
an aristocratic occupation he regards it—is 
to help “sports” from the city fill their bags, 
and enjoy much that they 
will come and hire him again. 


desire to cultivate any graces. 


for one 


in the fishing as an outsider; his work 


themselves so 


He is aware 
that his peculiarities amuse them—the more 
outlandish the better; and without much 
design in doing so he comes to cherish as 
capital his uncouth and hearty ways, and 
expects visitors to do homage to his rough 
qualities. 

The tishing begins in early spring when 
the ice goes out 
Che first ones are open-meshed, fifty or six- 
ty feet long by four feet wide, made of very 
fine twine, and the fish they are intended 
to entangle are flat-fish, or flounders, which 
are very good eating. Once a day the nets 
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are visited and the captives taken 
Late in April the tlounders go out int 
deeper water, and then are 
and line, which is great 
Which comes blue-fishing in May, anc 
is greate rim 


caught 


hook sport 


a ten-poune 
fish on the t 
of your line 
ing one way, \ 
your yacht 
rying you 
through the 
ing Waves 11 
opposite dire 
and you wi 
both adn 
and muscle 


cure your priz 
But the Long] 
and 
well as his bret 
ren of the © 


elsewhere in 


fisherman s 


greedy world, is 
hot content \ 
fishing by hook a 
line, or 
sinall nets: hen 
have the large 1 
sults to be derive: 


even 


from seining. ‘| 
seine, as is we 

known, consists ot 
awebbingoftwine, 
now made by ma 
chinery, but 


long ago always 
woven by hand, 
provided Wil 


floats along the uj 
per edge, aud wit! 
lead sinkers at thie 
lower. Its use is to inclose a certain area 
of water, and by bringing the ends togetle1 
either to a boat or on the shore, to secur 
the fish that may happen to be in the 

closure, unable or unwilling to escape; and 
it varies in Jength from one suflicient to 
take a few minnows, to the shad or bunke1 


| seine a mile long, which is hauled in by a 


He has no | 


and the nets can be set. | 


steam- windlass. 

It is interesting to see how much the net 
enters into the domestic economy of all thes 
When it is too old and 
ragged to be longer serviceable in the fis! 
ing, they hang it on the palings of the he: 
yard to keep the chickens in, stake it around 
tender plants in the garden to keep off in 
truders, reshape large pieces into hammocks 
and employ it fora dozen other domestic pu 
Their maritime instinets are show 
otherwise. <A flower bed will be framed i 
by the vertebra of a stranded whale, or bis 
great flipper bone propped up into a seat 
under an apple-tree, while the gilded figure 


south-shore people. 


poses. 























» elsewhere, or barely manage to exist, and 
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THE GREAT SOUTH BAY, 
f some time-honored ship forms a sort 
esque gargoyle at the gable of a mod 
if 
ty of a summet 
e respect the fame of the Great South 


tage, or statue-like, resides as the 


house. 

s becoming a thing of the past. Among 
Indians it was famous for the abundance 
Which we call clams: and un 


ssiog, 


ently it was thought the supply was 
austible. But a few years ago there 
an immigration of disreputable fel- 
. Who lived in their nasty boats night 


Chit\ 


,or inhabited some squalid hut on 
salt meadow. These swarmed over the 
e bay, raking every square yard of the 
m from one end to the other, and sell 
little, at 
iis resulted in the driving away of 


their clams, big and ruinous 


etable and legitimate pursuit of the 


ness, and in depopulating the bay, until 
even these sorry fellows have had to 
] 
irious curved-toothed rakes are rotting 
their handles among the cast-away rub 
in the back alleys. 
rhe oyster business has been better man 
Lhe soft bottom and sheltered coves 
the bay made it a fine place for these bi 


s, and until twenty-five years ago the 


itural catch was sufficient for the demand. 


e then, however, the regular planting 
ysters in appropriated beds has been 
rsued, having been begun at Patchogue. 
s industry is successfully increasing, and 
n now the annual production of eulti 
ed oysters in the bay is said to amount 
3900,000, many being sent to Enrope. 
ie doesn’t know how good an oyster really 
till he eats it just out of the shell at Bay 
re or Blue Point. 
rhe villages along the shore are clean 
bright with new paint and prosperity, 
it they are not picturesque. The country 
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front of 


rare. In 


is flat, and fine trees are 


all stretches the broad, olive green mead- 
ows of salt-marsh down to the shore of the 
still bay, beyond whieh the low black line 
of the outer beach bounds the horizon. In 


the villages, and between them, along the 


highway (said to be as old as 1703 at least), 


ie finest villas, perhaps, to be found 
of the 


stand t 
in the neighborhood 
where New Yorkers live and entertain like 
princes, to the delight of all thei 
ind the protit of the natives. 


Thiet tropolis, 


friends 
Two or three 


| their 


fishing and gunning clubs, also, have 
club-houses and fish-preserves down here. 
Trout ponds occur every mile or so all along 
the shore of the bay, which has an endless 
number of cold streams tlowing into it from 
the centre of the island, and trout culture 
is a third of 


the citizens of this district, so bright and 


lnportant source revenue to 


usy in summer, so desolate in winter. 
At Patchogue 
other name has somewhere in‘it an oque or 
aug, the Indian name for fish—the 
of the Long Island Railway end. 
along the shore of East Bay and Shinnecock 
Bay, are the scattered half-farming, half- 


from here eastward every 


tracks 


Beyond, 
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fishing hamlets of Bellport, Fireplace 
favorite spot for aboriginal clam bakes, tra- 
dition asserts), Moriches, and Speonk, where 
you strike the Sag Harbor branch of the 
railway. The ordinary way of travel leaves 
out these villages, however, by going three 
miles north from Patchogue to the main 
line at Medford Station. Thence an hour's 
ride eastward brings you to Riverhead, the 
most important town of the region, where 
there are plenty of new houses, and a grow- 
ing prosperity which deprives it of all pie- 
turesque interest, 

At this eastern end Long Island is divided 
into two parts by the deep indentation of 
the ocean, leaving on the north the long nar- 
row peninsita ending in Orient Point and a 
chain of islands forming the breakwater for 
the Sound, and on the south the longer and 
wider peninsula which terminates at Mon- 
tauk. jefween them lies a series of great 
bays separated by large islands, or by points 
of Jand that, reaching far out from the op- 
posite shores, leave only a strait between. 
The outermost and grandest of these shel- 
tered seas is Gardiner’s Bay, guarded from 
the open ocean by Gardiner’s Island. In- 
side of Shelter Island and the neighboring 
capes lies Great Peconic Bay, smooth ¢ 


S i 


lake, and westward of this, having passed 
Red Cedar Point and Jamesport, the skipper | 
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Then you pass a station ealled Matt 
the community belonging to which 
visible in the woods, and finally co 
Southold, 

Southold boasts the highest age ¢ 
English town on Long Island. If s 
a deed by which possession of land 
tained alone constitutes settlement, this 
true; if actually “sitting down” in a 
ity, building the household tires, and )) 
ing household fields for pertimanent occ i 
tion, constitute “settlement,” then it has a 


| successful rival in Southampton. At 


rate, it was in the autumn of 1640 that t 
teen men with their families came over fro; 
Connecticut, sailed up the Peconic, and land 
ed here, Peter Halliock being chosen by | 

the first one to set foot on the shore. Ny 
by the spot—there was no stone big eno 
for a second Plymouth Rock—they built 
temporary shelters, and resided through th 
winter, but finally moved back half a mil 
from the bleak shore, and fixed upon the sit 


of the present town. The site not only, 

much of the identical village itself, is real! 
the same as at least the children of thes: 
first settlers saw, for more than one hous: 
in this antique town, stretching for am 

along a broad and shady street, claims its 
two centuries of age. The most noted is 
the “ Horton house,” which is still inhabit 
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finds himself in Little Peconic Bay, at the | 


narrow extremity of which stands River- 
head. This brings me back again to my 


starting-point, whence exploration of the|a splendid mansion. Like all these old 
° ° . | . . 
northern peninsula may conveniently begin. | honses—and the sight of them becomes 


These geographical statements are dry, but 
needful. If this region is not perplexing, 
why so many light-honses ? 

Just east of Riverhead is the ancient set- 
tlement which bears an Indian name of the 
same signiticance—Aecquebog or Accabaug. 
Near by lies Jamesport, which promised 
fifty years ago to be an important sea-port, 
but has sunk into a fishing hamlet and 
pleasant summer refuge from city dust. 


NG ISLAND. 


ed, and was the homestead of Barnabas Hor- 
ton, one of the original immigrants. It was 
built about 1660, and must then have been 


| very common to the rambler—its roof was 


| exceedingly steep, and sloped in the rear to 
| the very top of the door, but in front left 
| room enough under the eaves for small win- 
| dows in the second story. All the timbers 
| and most of the planking were hewn or split 
| out, and even the sawed stuff is far more 
| heavy in all cases than we should now think 
| necessary for the same purpose. As was thi 
| universal custom then—and it is still prac- 

















OLD HORTON Hot 


widely in this region—not only the 
but the whole exterior was shingled, the 
es being split ont of red cedar, and 

of them lasting in pretty good condi- 
tothisday. Lifting the heavy iron lateh 

e narrow front-door, which is just in 
idle of the house, and consists of two 
boards, it creaks on its rusty forged 
ves, and admits to a little box of a hall, 
t of which the narrowest and crookedest 
f staircases leads aloft. How any furni 


re Was ever got up stairs is a mystery. 
Hardly a tiddle could go up here. The irreg 
r plastered surface of one side of the hall 

s that it is limited by the vast chimney, 

t doors right and left admit to the “ liv- 
g-rooms.” And what large ones! Eight 
wes long by five paces wide, but with ceil- 
vs so low that a tall man must stoop un- 
der the great beam that traverses the mid- 
die from side to side. No wonder these 
houses have stood for over two hundred 
ears, and seem good for as much more. 
Here is a frame-work of live-oak, each tim- 
er fully a foot or sixteen inches square, 
ortised together in the most solid manner, 
ud almost as impenetrable as so much iron. 
lhe wood has become a deep slate brown. 
\ bead whittled out of the corners of those 
eams that show inside the large rooms 
s the only attempt at ornament. Behind 
these great rooms were bedrooms, kitchen, 
efe., and up stairs, or rather up ladder, a 
great garret echoes to the footsteps on its 
hollow floors. Many are the children who 
iwe played there rainy days, in the dim 
gloom of the one little window, kept from 
falling down the almost perpendicular stair- 
way by a rnde fence of round sticks from 


which the bark has hardly been cleaned, 
listening to the rain beating on the long 
cedar shingles—played there, where their 








8K, SOUTHOLD, 


grandfathers and grandmothers did, and 
grew up to see their own sons and grand- 
children amuse themselves in that same 
brown old garret, with its massive raft 
ers and one little window. Go where you 
will, you bring up against the chimney. It 
seems the core around which the strueture 
grew, the main and eternal tenant which 
the old house was meant to harbor; yet 
not quite enough provision, appare ntly, was 
made for it, for an immense portion holds 
its head high above the gable. Conical in 
shape, containing at Jeast three separate 
fire-places and tlues, besides an oven or two, 
this complicated stack of brick and mortar 
is twenty feet square—is as big as a modern 
cottage all by itself; and when, of a cold 
day, great beech logs were glowing in all 
the tire-places, and the cranes were proud 
of their ecrisping burdens, the outlet aloft 
must have smoked like a huge beacon. 
Why did they build sueh very capacions 
houses in that early day? I found an 
swer across the street in the burying-ground, 


al- 


where the dead have tallied the years upon 
the tombstones for almost two and a half 
centuries, and still keep at the scoring. 
Look at the longevity of these people! 
“ Etat. 93" is common, and about each of 
them lies a round dozen of children. They 
were not afraid of sons and danghters in 
those days, and very likely had the fortitude 
to name the last-comer Thankful, or Gift-of- 
God. The oldest interment I could find was 
dated 1671. Did it take them thirty-one 
years, then, to start a grave-vard? 

Some of these old tombs are curiosities. 
Blne slate and brown stone were used ex- 
clusively for the head-stones, and the latter 
has flaked and crumbled badly. On nearly 
every one some rude seroll-work is attempt- 
ed, surmounted by a grotesque figure, wheth- 
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A BIT OF GREENDORT, 


er of skull and cross-bones or of cherub it 
It reminded 
me strongly of the rude carvings I have seen 


was often impossible to guess. 


on the clifts down in the Moqui country, 
supposed to represent the Sun Deity. Oc- 
casionally a erest or coat of arms will ap- 
pear, and some of the epitaphs are very odd, 
not to say amusing. 

On the tomb of Barnabas Horton (1680), 


one of the founders of the town, and ances- 














tor of all the Hortons in the United States, 
the following post-mortem soliloquy is cut: 
Here lves my body tombed in its dvst 
I ( t shall come and raise it with trvst 
My vl assended to the throne of god 
Where wit set Jesvs now I make akoad 
I hasten after me my dearest wife 
1 e partaker of this blessed life 
And yov dear child ull f v the Lord 
H obey his pvblick sacred word 
And in vovr hovses call vpon his name 
l god will bless yov with yovr children all 
And to this blessed place he will yov call 
Hebrews II and y* 4 


He being dead yet speaketh. 


So Southold was founded, and the names 
of most of its inhabitants to-day are the 
same as those two hundred years ago. Tut- 
hills, Hortons, Hallocks, Ferrys, 
Conklines, ete., are to be found by the doz- 
en, and some of them yet own property pre- 
empted by the original thirteen settlers. 
As for the village to-day, it is a mile of seat- 
tered, nicely painted farm-houses along one 
street, which in June makes as pretty a pic- 
ture of rural comfort as the tired city man 
can well imagine. 


A splendid road 


Youngs, 


one that keeps in good 


condition naturally—runs the whole k 
of this “North Branch.” and a briet 
pleasant ride behind a pair of the fast hors: 
for which Southold is celebrated brings mi 
to what was once the farm of the Welhls 
In 1820 it was sold by auction for $2206 t 


some persons who lived on the shore oppo 
site Shelter Island, where a ferry used to 
ply. The new traet was ent up into lots, a 
town laid out, and the wisdom of the 
vestment is proved by the growth on t! 
spot of Greenport, the terminus of the Long 
Island Railway, and the most important 
business point east of Riverhead. Green- 
port is a nice town, old enough to have a 
flavor of antiquity about it, and boast of a 
former “* golden age ;” new enough to protit 
by “modern improvements.” It is right ot 
the bay ; and, barring the absence of mount- 
ains, no finer prospect of quiet beauty, mil 
gling water and woodland, village and farn, 
is any Where to be found, unless it be at Sag 
Harbor, on the opposite side of the bay. 
Forty years ago the settlement was called 
Sterling; and in Sterling Basin, an inlet of 
the bay eastward of the town, used to li: 
the fleet of whalers whose cargoes made thie 
business of the town, and caused its rapid 
growth. The first whale-ship was bought 
and fitted out in 1830. She fared so well 
that the fleet increased to twenty. 
They went to St. Helena and the Westward 
Islands, went to the Arctic Ocean, and round 
the Horn into Pacific cruising grounds. But 


soon 


ithe trade dwindled, and the pursnit of the 
| monstrous whale, yielding his barrels of oil, 
igave way to the seining of moss-bunkers 
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hich could be squeezed half as many 
Long before this, when no vil- 
to 
yy in Sterling Basin to load up for the 
India trade. ‘The farmers would bring 
e and eattle, taking pay part 
_and part sugar and coffee, molasses 


efuls. 


is there at all, great ships used 


as 


m. Returning, the ships would bring 
il goods to New York, sell them, and 
sail out to Sterling for a fresh load of 
The main owner and 
wit in this trade was Captain Orange 


ry Island produce, 


i», who had many illustrious descend- 
them Ledyard, the Oriental 
He was celebrated as a man of 


mong 
er. 
vorld, and in 1763 was visited by the 


George Whitefield, still more cele- 
lasaman of God. The great evan- 
wrote with a diamond on a pane of 


s in his host’s living-room, * One thing 
ifal,” and left 
er of his visit. 


it as a suggestive re- 
This is the story, and 
iss Was said to have been in existence 
1x56. 
Competition and the growth of the whal- 
iterest killed this trade and built up 
latter the zenith 
s of its prosperity. Now perhaps 2500 
The streets are straight, 
cross one another at right angles, with 





These 


iport. were 


sons live here, 


of splendid shade trees on either side, 
the roadway is bordered by a continu- 
lawn. There are probably no paupers 
, While few citizens are exalted above 
No- 
The 
ie is full of elderly men, but young men 
they have gone to the city to 
seek a busier life and a quicker fortune. 
Not so with the young women. Delicious 
virl faces, ruddy with sunlight, bright with 
ean breezes, meet one at every turn. It 
no wonder that the yacht elnbs invaria- 
include a week’s stop at Greenport i 


neighbors in wealth or station. 
s famous, and nobody infamous. 


scarce § 





717 
the of the midsummer 
and have many a tender incident to record 
if they keep honest logs. 


programme cruise, 


The village thins out so toward the edges 
that it is difficult to tell just where it ends, 
but perhaps the boundary may be said to 
be at the Sterling Cemetery, where splinter- 
ed old brown-stone tablets testify in dutiful 


doggerel to the 


gg extraordinary virtues of the 
ancestors. Beyond this eastwardly runs 
the highway to Orient and Orient Point, 


the northern of the two capes which termi- 


nate Long Island and inclose Gardiner’s 
Bay. It a delightful drive down there. 
Farms join on either hand all the way, and 
the road is shaded almost continuously with 


patriarchal cherry-trees, so that in May a 


IS 


snow-storm seems always to be travelling 
just ahead of you, so white are the masses 
of tree tops on ¢ ither side. 

The houses are almost all old, and of gen- 
erous proportions. Their long roofs, slant- 
ing more than halt-way from gable to ground, 
the eaves half hidden by 
flowers, and fruit trees, or clothed with col- 
that it to believe that 
the old cottage grew there along with the 


have shrubbery, 


um bine, so Is ©: 


is) 
rest, These big, low-browed houses, stone- 
with utter 
absence of paint, shaded by their huge cher- 


OTay the long weathering and 
ry groves, and surrounded by fields plongh- 
ed a century ago, are real homesteads, and 
the occasional innovation of a spruce new 
cottage or pretentious * \ illa” seems almost 
Krom 
vo down this road, you catch sight of the 
white 
other in steady round, and upon a hill-top 
called East Mari- 
the oldest 
whose octagonal cedar-shin- 


a sacrilege. a long distance, as you 


arms of a windmill following each 
near an elongated village 
on you come upon the mill itself 
in the region 
gled sides have withstood the storms of a 
hundred years. The top is bell-shaped, and 
swings about (as it is required to veer the 
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arms to the wind) on rollers operated by rude 
machinery within. This mill was made to 
stand, At of 
ingle upright stick of oak, forty feet from 
ground to top, into which is mortised at all 
of | the that the 
structure. There isn’t a straight joint to be 
found throughout the whole; yet, to judge 
by 
Tradition says it stands on the foundation 
of a still older mill, and that it was built by 


each its eight corners is a 


5 
sorts braces 


angles 


Stay 


appearances, very rude tools were used. 


a natural mechanic who had never served au 
The huge shaft 
supporting the massive arms, each thirty- 
five feet 
with ten horse-power force, is a prece ot oak 


apprenticeship with tools. 
long, and driving the cog-wheels 


that had been soaked tor years in salt-wa- 
ter preparatory and now it 

It grinds 
: fine flour yet, and may for scores of years to 
' come. Windmills, old-fashioned 


to its use here, 
is probably as durable as iron. 
and new- 
fangled, are nothing uncommon all over this 
region, Where the air is never niggardly of 
motion, but this far the oldest and 
ost pieturesque, 


is 


by 


Beyond East Marion, with its tantalizing 


———. 


glimpses of blue water, the road crosses 
long neck of sand, and enters Brown’s Hills, 
in the midst of whose desolation lies a bury- 
ing-ground, abandoned seventy-five years 
ago, containing some of the quaintest of in 
t scriptions; having passed which you come 

to the charming little fishing and farming 
f village of Orient, so hidden in fruit 
that you ean scarcely find the houses. 


trees 
The 
all one, and a little 
wharf runs out into the bay, where the New 
York and New London steamers stop daily. 


street and the beach are 
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Once the little town had a good dea 
Whitetield jn 
there several Sundays, but not in the 
now standing, which is the third ed 
that site, set apart in 1700.) The first 
ing was “a singularly constructed 


portance as a sea-port, 


about thirty leet square, TWO storic 
and on the top of the second st 
raised another building ten feet squ 
nine feet high, and then a finish son 
like the lower part of a steeple, wit] 
spire which supported a sheet-iron 
of a noble game-cock, showing the cou 
the wind. It 
erring precision for a term of ninety years,” 

Beyond Orient the highway goes straig 
eastward to the land’s end, which the | 
diaus named Pequetuck, and is bordere: 
farms all the way, though in some places 
the that the two waters 
are Within easy gunshot, and at the « 
treme point is a big summer hotel. This is ‘ 
a favorite spot for amateur as well as 
tical Here may be had black 
fishing late in April, succeeded by blue-tis d 
ing in latter May and June, togethei 
bass and a dozen other varieties to be ca 


continued to do so wi 


neck is sO harrow 


fishermen. 


all summer. The fishing seems to be 
ed to suit the taste, and if the visitor lias 
an interest in natural history, he can scare 
ly find a better point to study at. 

But, when all is told, the chief attract 
of this whole beautiful region lies in She 
Island, which fills the entrance of Pec 
Bay, looming up like an opposite main 


SSK 


as you look across the bright interve 
mile of water from Greenport. The out 
of the island is as charmingly irregular as ou 
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iptain “Jed” Hawkins to 


re ud 


vu 
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Huxley’s amceebe: here a long sand-spit 
ing out and grasping a bit of blue sea 
s hooked end, there a steep face of sand 


»ing sheer to the water, every where 


| slopes that gently rise in successive 


ices of verdure. 


There are many old farms on the island ; 
is you ride along its winding roads | 
every now and then come suddenly 


a house so antique in its style, that 
find it hard to believe yourself on the 
side of the Atlantic. 

Lo 


tering in comfortable indecision, I was 


nate enough to get an invitation from 


take a fishing 


I gladly 


pted, and this important glimpse of East 


se in his “ bunker” steamer. 


life must by no means be omitted, 
The start was to be made at earliest dawn 
in ungracious hour 


ve the hotel the 


and L was glad to 
and avail 


in evening, 


self of a sofa in the captain’s suug state- | 


i behind the pilot-house, so as to avoid 
wnoyance of getting up in the middle 
ight. It was Sunday, and the little 
if was utterly deserted as I picked my 
iy among the rubbish and piles of mer 
to the Standing 
the high deck, a picture of serene beauty 
me. The air was perfectly 
the moon just fairly risen, and no sound 
s to be heard save the ticking of that 
vhty time-piece the tide, as its wavelets 
g gently back and forth the 


indise down steamer, 


before 


under 


eedy piers or divided against the sharp 


ws of the smacks. It was light enough 
show the spars and ropes of every craft, 
(all lay as motionless as though fixed in 


ck rather than floating in liquid, save the 


remulous blue pennons on the topmasts. 


ten Lturned in; and when I emerged, aft- 
an honr’s pounding on my door (as it 
med) by the chuggety-chugging engines, 


ve were far down Gardiner’s Bay. 


| far astern 5 
|} twinkle, Orient 


, by its lonely light-house, and an oce: 


} tion 





Last night the unrufiled wa 
bronze 3 now, under the soft silvery haze of 
the 


ter was like 


morning, the dancing surface became 
frosted silver, opaque and white save where 
the early sunbeams, striking through the 
inist, were reflected from the of the 
ripples in glancing ribbous of light.  Shel- 


ter Island indistinguishable n 


cTests 


was ali ass 
Long Beach light had ceased to 
Point was hidden in haze; 
Plumb Island, where eagles used to make 
their metropolis, and many fish-hawks now 
live, nesting on the ground with the eulls, 
was only a low bank of blue; Gull Islands 
could not be at all; and I only knew 
that Little Gull with its copper-holted wall 


was there from the dot in the 


seen 


horizon made 
isional 
gleam imagined to be the surf breaking on 


the reefs at the Race. All this was north- 
ward. Southward the wooded bluffs of 
Gardiner’s Island, with its natural break- 


water and light-house, like a long arm 
reaching out between the outer and the in- 
ner waters, limited the view. But this was 


soon left behind, and as the deep indenta 
of Napeaque the 
steamer’s head was turned southeastward, 
Montauk, the 


light, now every 


came into view, 
in 
ut plain in 
lune 


toward which, 


growling 


stood o bleak 


feature of sandy and treeless 
Now 
fish. and after the substantial breakfast in 
the foreeastle, I took my pipe and a pl: 
Even then I 


across Montauk, but could easily see 


moor, 
a very sharp look-out must be kept for 
ice in 


the shrouds. could not look 
two 
great ponds of fresh-water, which nearly 
serve to make an island of the Point. One 
of them, Fort Pond, was once a scene of san 
guinary Indian warfare between the Mon 
Narragansetts, the-latte1 
beaten only by help from the Shelter Island 
Indians, who drove the invaders to their ca- 
Then the Montanuks were the most 


nowerful of all the tribes on Long Island, 


tauks and being 


noes, 
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and appear to have been unusually upright 
Now dwindled until 
one or two families only of pure blood re- 
Cheir chief, Faro, lived to be 
very old, and died within a few years. The 
present * King of the Montauks” is nearly 
dead with consumption; but a youngster 

a nephew of his, I believe—who is called 


savages, have 


they 


1 
main. hast 





PRINCE EBENEZER, 


Prince Ebenezer by those who flatter him to 
see him shoot at small coins with his bow 
and arrow, is in training for the chieftain- 
ship 
arduous, however picturesque. The prince 
is a good-natured, tough little Indian, brown 
and plump as a hazel-nut. 

The Point 
abundant forest, but it 
placed by a 


was onee clothed with an 
has never been re- 
growth. Now, therefore, 
the whole is a wild waste of grass land and 
heather, as desolate 


more uninhabited. 


new 


as the Hebrides, and 
Only three families live 


between the outskirts of East Hampton and | 


the light-honse, doing a little farming, tend- 
ing the cattle sent down there in summer, 
and care of adventurous 


taking scribes, 


artists, and yachtsmen who wander into | 
The middle one | 
of the three houses is Stratton’s, and to walk | 
up to his door in the gloaming, when the | 


this out-of-the-way nook. 
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cows are coming up to be milked, ; 
sun is sinking behind the western |} 


| 


| much later in the day. 


a position neither very influential nor | 


| from one to the other. 





while a tender gray settles upon thi 
an experience worth remembering, 


for a description 
scene, William Blac] 
only man who is co: 
to attempt it. 

Off Culloden Px th 
look - out excitedly — ; 
nounced, “ Fish off the yo) 


bow Y 


\ 


The captain seize 
his glass and scanned thy 
water. So did I. 
“There’s a big bunch.” he 
shouts. “Watch vem flirt 
their tails! 
how red the water is 


Good color! Se 


“Oh ves, to be sure Ler 
“By Jove, that’s a good co 
aa 
or. 


My vacant face must hay 


belied my words, but hy 
didn’t notice it. He 
shouting, “ Lower away t] 


boats! Stand by to ship th: 


nets!” furiously ringing sig 
nals to the engineer, ¢ 
hasty orders to the wl. 


man, ensconcing himese 
pair of oil-skin trousers s 
capacious LT half expecte: 
would disappear altogether 
and so, amid the roar of es 
caping steam, the creal 
of davit tackle, the laug] 
excitement of the crews, and 
the rattle of rowlocks, | 
tumbled head-foremost 

a boat, and the steamer \ 
left behind. Now the flirt 
ing of tiny tails was plair 
visible, but I 
that I did not learn to dis- 
tinguish the reddish hu 
which indicates a school of these fish unt 


must 


contess 


The two large boats 
side by side were seulled rapidly toward th 
shore where the fish were seen, the forward 
part of each boat piled full of the brow 
seine, which extended in a great festoon 
There were four met 
in each boat, all standing up, and in our red 
shirts and shiny yellow oil-skin overalls 
must have made a pretty picture on that 
sunny morning. Close by was a pound net, 
where a porpoise was rolling gayly, uot 
withstanding his captivity, but by mani 
vring we got the “bunch” turned away f) 
it and well inshore where the water was not 
too deep. At last we were close to them, 
and now came a scene of excitement. 

“ Heave it!” yelled the captain, and 
each boat a sailor whose place it was work- 
ed like a steam-engine, throwing the net 


overboard, while the crews pulled with all 














STRATTON’S. 


muscles in opposite directions around 


e perhaps a hundred yards in diam- 
nd defined by the line of cork buoys 
ehind, which should the 
minutes the boats were together 
het all paid out, an enor 
s weight of lead had been thrown over 

drawing after it a line rove through 
of the 
ect, of course, Was instantly to puck- 
bottom of the net into a purse, and 
efore the poor bunkers had fairly ap- 
nded their danger, they were caught 
ig whose invisible folds held a cubie 


inclose ish. 
ree 


, the was 


vs along the bottom seine, 


or two of water. 

I had not bargained for 
ird work to come, to the unsportive 
ter of which my blistered palms soon 


ed. 


Ss Was sport ! 


\ i 


of the fish were to be seen. Every 
Wheth 
e had caught ten or ten thousand re- 
ed to be proved. Now lifting the net 
The weight of nearly ten 
sand square yards of seine is alone im- 


them had sunk to the bottom. 


» easy job. 


e, but when it is wet with cold sea-wa- 
ind held back by the pushing of thon 
s of energetic little noses, to pull it into 
Howevy- 
ttle by little it came over the gunwales, 
lirst thing being to bring up the great 
er and ascertain that the closing of the 
se at the bottom had been properly exe- 
d. Yard by yard the cork line was con 
ted, and one after another the frighten 
captives began to appear, some folded 
»a wrinkle or caught by the gills in a 
mesh (and such were thrown back), un- 
it last the bag was reduced to only a few 
in diameter, and the menhaden were 


king boat implies hard work. 
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seen, a sheeny, gray, struggling mass, which 


bellied out the net under the cork line and 
under the boats, in vain anxiety to pass the 


curious barrier which on every side hemmed 


them in, and in leaping efforts to « scape the 
How 


they gleamed, like fish of jewels and gold! 


crowding of their thronging fellows. 


The sunshine finding its way down through 
the elear green water seemed not to reflect 


from their iridescent scales, but to pene 
trate them all, and illumine their bodies 
from within with a wonderful changing 
flame. Gleaming, shifting, lambent waves 
of color flashed and paled before my en 


traneed eyes—gray as the fishes turned thei 
backs, sweeping brightly back with a thou 
brilliant thei 


mutable, down 


sand tints as they showed 


sides—soft, undefined, and 
there under the green glass of the sea; while, 
to show them the better, myriads of minute 
meduse carried hither and thither glittering 
little phosphorescent lanterns in gossamet 
frames and transparent globes, 

All possible slack having now been taken 
in, the steamer approaches, and towing us 
away to deeper water, for we are drifting 
stand-still, 

The cork 


line is lifted up and made fast to the steam 


toward a lee shore, comes to a 


and the work of loading hegins. 


boats have al 
ready attached themselves at one end, hold 
ing together at the other. 
the bunkers together in a mass between the 


er’s bulwarks, to which the 
This crowds all 


two boats and the steamer’s side, where the 
water boils with the churning of thousands 
A twenty-foot oar is plunged 
into the mass, but will not suffice to sound 
its living depths. 
strong netting on an iron hoop is let down 
by tackle from the yard-arm, dipped into 


( 


f active fins. 


Then a great dipper ef 
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MENHUADEN-FISHING OFF MONTAUK POINT. 


the mass under the guidance of a man on 
deck who holds the handle, the pony-en- 
gine puffs and shakes, and away aloft for an 
ustant swings a mass of bunkers, only to be 
upset and fall like so much sparkling water 
nto the resounding hold. 

“How many does that dipper hold ?” 

“About a thousand.” 

“Very well, I will count how many times 
t goes after a load.” 

But Ldidn't. I forgot it in looking down 
the hatchway. The tloor of the shallow 
hold was paved with animated silver, and 
every new addition falling in a lovely cata 
ract from far overhead seemed to shatter a 
million rainbows as it struck the yielding 


mass below, and slid away on every side te 


vlitter in a new iridescence till anothe 
myriad of diamonds rained down. If you 
take it in your hand, the moss-bunker is an 
ordinary-looking fish, like a small shad, and 
you do not admire it; but every gleaming 
fiery tint that ever burned in a sunset, o1 
tinged a erystal, or painted the petals of a 
flower, was cast in lovely confusion into 
that rongh hold. There lay the raw mate- 
rial of beauty, the gorgeous elements ont of 
vhich dyes are resolved abstract bits of 
lustrous azure and purple, crimson and gold, 
and those indefinable greenish and pearly 
tints that make the luminous background 
of all celestial sun-painting. As the steam- 
er rolled on the billows, and the sun struck 
the wet and tremulous mass at this and that 


angle, or the whole was in the half-s] 
of the deck, now a cerulean tint, now 
brazen glow, would spread over all 
instant, until the wriggling mixture of 
backs and pearly bellies and nacreous si: 
with searlet blood-spots where the 
twine had wounded, was buried beneat 
hew strattun. 

* How many IT asked, when all wer 
“Hundred and ten thousand,” 1 
Captain Hawkins. “ Pretty fair, but I 1 
three times as many at one haul last we 

“What are they worth ?” 
“Oh, something over a hundred dolla 


ae 


Hard a-starboard! go ahead slow.” 

And the labor of the engines drowne: 
spat, spat, spat of the myriad of restless 
tle tails struggling to swim out of t 
strange prison, while I climbed to the n 
head to talk with the grizzly old look- 
who had been round Cape Horn thirt 
times, yet did not think himself much « 
traveller. 

The cry of, “Color off the port 1x 
brought us quickly down the ratlines 
again into the boats. 

Phe: business of catching these fish 
reducing them to oil and manure has 
lately been developed into large proport 
From the earliest times the coast farm 
eatch then 
seines and spread them on their fields 
very unsavory practice ; and to some ext: 
oil was pressed from them long ago. |! 


have been accustomed te 
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vas all done in small sailing ves 


the 
coming to the right 


depended on good fortune of 


spot A fe 


o steamers began to be subs 


titu ad 
now almost exclusively employed 
ho are able to embark any mone 

terpris About seventy are ¢ 
the way from Ne Jersey to Nova 
itching an aggregate of 50,000,000 
Greenport alone is said to have 

million dollars thus invested. This 
on, however, has cut down the 


hn of prov formerly enjyoved, 
October menhaden d 


the 
} 


er no one knows, probably to the deep 


sappear, 


ot mid ocean. 


we ¢ weht 250,000 fish, and made 


d trip of a hundred miles, going away 
e of Montauk Point, where it was 

y rough after a two days’ easterly 
Great mountains of water, green as 
malachite, rolled in hot haste to mag 


destruction on the beach, where thi 
Hoati 


the 


} 
clouds of cense 


of} " and 


to our ears wherever we went. 


spray were 


the roar of surt came 


Yet 
tticulties were none too great for these 
who balanced 
1] 


eir cockle-shells, 


fishermen, 
and rose 


lLruae billows, without losing their 
lL upon the seines or permitting a single 


tched bunker to es« ape. 


order to reach the southern branch of 


sland the tourist leaves the main line 


vay at Manor Station, or else goes di 
to Sag Harbor by steamboat from New 
<, New London, or Greenport. 
line passes through a des 
vooded country, down past Moriches: 
West Hampton, just south of which is 
ene, a considerable settlement, the In 
name of which was Quaquanantuck ; 


Good Ground, noted for 





s splendid 
rod, and 
the Ponquogue Light-house, the 


facilities with gun and 
only 
and 


uid the Shin- 


vetween Fire Island and Montauk; 
ngs vou to Place 
Hills. 


s good, it is one continuous sett 


anoe 
Along the shore, where the 
lement 
vhole distance e, the highway connecting 
losely with Patchogue and the South 
Railway. At Canoe Place the land is 
here thi 
ins used to have a portage, carrying 
r canoes back and forth between Peconic 
Shinnecock bays. They called the spot 
which, interpreted, means 
veen the fishing-places.” The Shinne 
cS were once asomewhat Important tribe, 


pure blooded 


two miles wide, and 


ng, being 


it is Many years since a 
A few families of half-breeds 


| exist, mainly occupied as sailors, and I] 


remained. 


juently see them at the wharves in New 
the land. 


k, where schooners 
hills named after the tribe will preserve 


coasting 
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their e long after the last tra of these 
Indians ha sappeared, and I fe ir willl 
it their practica worthlessness, for Shinne 
ock Hills is a synonym of what is utterly 

irren and useless Phe train for miles and 
niles ds thre oh sandy knolls densely 
ero W . chaparral of scrub « ind 
pine alternating with swap hollows 
vhere the moss trails far down from the 
skeletons of dead trees, and the in iwinatiol 
conjures dreadful inhabitants out of the 
dark tussocks. So finally you come t 
Southampton, whose brisk new railway sta 
tion gives no sign that this is the oldest 
English settlement in the State 


Somewhere about 1636 several of 


OTiln i 


the Pi 


athers living in Lynn, Massachusett 


Colony, be ne very “hard up,” md Aliso, no 
doubt, seized with the earliest ittack of 
that now chronic American fu to Y 
West,” opened negotiations with William 
Farrett, agent in this country of W in 


Alexander, 


Karl of Sterling, for the pul hase 





ofa plot of ground on Long Island, ther hie 
property of Lord Sterling by grant from 
Charles I Farrett received permission fron 
Sterling to sell them eight miles square of 


land in any part of the 
Winthrop, which, on ret 


ided to be six bushels of 


sana at a Valine 


fixed by Governor 


erence, Was ae 


eorn. This document, vellow with age 


reased with folding, giving power of at 


torney to Farrett to sell, and indorsed with 


Governor Winthrop’s autographic appraisal 


land, attested by ignature, 


his plain si 


is still in existence, with many other old 


manuscript records of the early town, whiecl 
have been preserved through the apprecia 
tive and zealous care of Mr. William Pelle 


treau, the present town-clerk 
first Ey 


pation of the soil of the Empire State. 


Thus came about the i@lish ocenu 


Having authority, the emigrants bought 
bestowed their few ud sail 


voods, 


sloop, 


ed away to explore the new country, for as 


vet they had not pitched upon t 


| What indu 


residence, 


e place ot 


ced them first to go 


to Cow Neck, in the vestern part { the 
Sound, history sayeth not. That they were 
promptly ejected b the Dutch owners 
whose royal coat of arms they found grave 
on a tree, and pulled down, is certain; aft 
erward they came eastward to this spot 


time to plant, which antedates 


“a \ 1 y 
ari mg in ] 


Southold’s settlement two months or more, 
and substantiates Southampton’s ciaim to 

gvreatel longs vity. 
The li 
to be friendly, 
1, the 


afterward confirmed by 


dians whom they found her proved 
and ceded to the settlers suf 
boundaries of which were 


Farrett, “ 


ficient lane 

Inco Sit 

eration of sixteen coates already received 

and also threescore bushels of Ind 

to be paid npon lawful demand the last of 
1641 


and further in consideration that they al« 


an corne 


September, which shall be in the yea 
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E-STONE, SOUTHAMPTON, 1696, 


named English shall defend us the said In- 
dians from the unjust violence of whatever 
fndians shall illegally assail us.” 

Landing at North Sea, on Great Peconic 
Bay, they first settled about three miles 
southward in the woods, but after a time a 
more permanent abode was decided upon. 
Says the record: 

“This instant (the 23d of March), 1642, it 
is ordered by the five men appoynted fo1 
towne affaires that the whole towne shall 
be called together on the second day next, 
at the setting of the sunne, to consider of 
a towne plot that shall be then and there 
presented to them, and to determine con- 
said plot or some other that may 
presented by any other man’s advice, 
and also to consider of such home accommo- 


cerning y 


be 


dations as may be most suitable to y® com- 
forte, peace, and welfare of this plantation 
as touching ¥* proportion to every Mah in 
his taking up according to his valuation, 


and that there be men appoynted forthwith | 


to divide the same, and this to put in exe- 
cution the order above written.” 

The resnlt was the laying out of Main 
Street, half a mile south of the Old Town, 
where they then lived, and the allotment 
of three acres for a house lot and a quan- 
tity of adjacent farming land to each in 
habitant. This single broad street to-day 
all there of the village, and 
many of the boundaries of the original town 
Surely the 
world rolls smoothly on its axis in those 
parts! 


about is 


Is 


lots have never been disturbed. 


As one walks down the quiet grass-grown 
street more than one relic of those old anx- 
of hard work and little ‘com 
forte, peace, and welfare” meets his curious 
and holds his attention. 
houses go back to the very beginning of, 
and some precede, the eighteenth century. 


tous times 


graze 


Many of the | 


Of these the “ Pelletreau house” wil] 


haps, be regarded as the most peculi; 


interesting in its appearance, thoug 
on the opposite side of the street a 


older, namely, the Sayre and Jolnes | 
The former of these was built by J 
Sayre, one of the original emigrants, 
the year the town lot was apportioned 
and undoubtedly is the oldest English 
on Long Island or in the State of Ne 

It is still habitable, and has never 
out of the hands or occupancy of thi 
|ily, whose ten generations have In 

i their first and last beneath its she 

| roof. It to the roa 
lrod or so back from the fence, surro 

| by rose-bushes and fragrant shrubbe 
shaded by tall trees which are you 


stands cornerwise 


comparison, The great chimney, the 
row windows, the massive frame, are 
they were, and the endurance ot 
mansion not half tested. 

roof, no doubt, was thatched, as were i 

of the church, parsonage, and jail, by 
about the same time, and a village ordi- 
nance required that a permanent la 
reach from the chimmey to the ground 
sumably as a precaution against fire 


thre 


Is 


first all houses were built facing exact 
southward, and so tenaciously was this cus 
tom adhered to that in one case, it is said 
a dwelling was placed rear end to the street 
in order that its front-door should face th: 
equator. Two years later Edward Jolines 
built his homestead, which still stands firm 
It is very similar to the other in general ap 
pearance—almost 
alike—but the enormous chimney project 
ing above the roof is laid up with corners 
entering angles, and cornices calculated t 
be highly ornamental. This house 
good condition, and still inhabited by a 
Johnes, who preserves many a piece of an 
tiquated furniture and quaint relic of his 
forefathers. 

On the eastern side of the street, nearly 
opposite, the attention is attracted to a 
dwelling evidently of ancient date, but ot 
so different an order of architecture as to 
attract notice. It is not shingled on the 
outside like the rest, but clapboarded ; it 
stands front to the road, near the fence; its 
doorway is high and imposing, its larg 
windows have a fixed portion above th 
movable sashes filled with quaint little d 
monds of glass set in lead, and one whol 
window in the end, looking out of the ha 
is made of such panes, doubtless brouglit 
from the old country. There can be 
doubt that this was the mansion of thi 
| town, the “fine house” of those early days, 
for it was erected in 1626. A large fro 
hall extends backward to the room whi 
we may suppose was intended for a dining 
| room, or possibly akitchen. Out of this hal! 
a broad staircase of oak, the rail and posts 


all of these houses look 


Is 


} 








AROUND THE PECONICS. 


somely shaped, leads upward by suc- | tints, or was it merely a question of chi ap 
e turns to the rooms above, which are | ness of colors ? Little remains except the 
eight, and then to the immense gar-| worn sills and the stairway. polished by the 
erall, Up stairs and down, as usual, | contact of so many feet, to tell of those w ho 

centre of the house is filled with the | ouce made its walls echo with the voice of 
rey, and all the 

s in both stories 
rnished with fire- 



















s and handsome 
e] - pieces. For 
ering, ceiling is 
stituted almost ev- 
vhere, the wide pine 
ds being ingenious- 

ed in lack of the 

n tongue and 
e. Every thing is 
ted dull red, and 
erefore dark. Did 
imonize with the 
ny and stern dis- 
tions of these Puri- 

people, this red 
blue-black paint, 
ch every where took 
place of any light 
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HOISTING MENHADEN SIGNAL. 


supplication, or ring with infectious laugh- 
ter; but on one of the doors up stairs some 
careless youngster painted or scratched in- 


delibly this information—a refreshing bit 


of real human nature out of the unreal past: | 


“This sh..t is to be mended in the Coller for 
it is got two Holes. 1751.” 

So little by little these old scenes are re- 
peopled as we wander among them, and 
familiar with the times when they 
were nev. 


grow 
More easily is this possible in 
Southampton than any where else, for there 
the big outside world grows more and more 
distant as one lingers, and the mind sinks 
into a quiet which makes retrospection nat- 


ural, and association with the present al- | 


most an effort. 
the Long Ago. 


The old village belongs to 
Actually almost as popu- 
lous as at present in 1678, if was a hundred 
times more important than it is now in 1878. 
In the vast progress the two centuries have 
seen, the town has had little part, and like 
the half-buried mile-stones which you catch 


sight of from the express train, telling how | At last the ship gave a final lurch, struck 


many miles it once was “to Suffolk C. H.,” 
it is only a curious landmark of the way 
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the nation went in its childhood. 

not difficult to think one sees th: 
hats and bright buckles of the first | 
ell or Sayre or Farrington, Gosmer, O 
Halsey, Raynor, Johnes, Barrett, ai 

rest, come gravely marching doy 
long street, a Bible in one hand, an 
lock in the other, wending his way 
cold, thatched meeting-house, at thi 
mons of a drum, for which the tow: 
nishes annual supplies of * corddigs 

A pleasant walk of six miles bring 
to Bridgehampton—a long line of ¢ 

fortable farm-houses on either side of 

highway, a big tavern, and a few st 

All the way one is in sight of the ly 

and notices every now and then a 

staff surmounting the irregular ride: 

sand, scantily grown with wire-e 

which marks the limit of the tide. 'T) 

are signal poles, and any moment you 

liable to see a big fish basket hoisted to 

the top of one of them as a sign that t 

crew of the fishing boat at that point 

wanted instanter to seine a bunch of bunk 
ers Which the watchman has seen “ brea 
ing” in the offing. So important is it that 
large quantities of this fish should 
caught, to be spread as manure on tli 
poor land, that the farmers instant 

abandon whatever they are doing and g 

to the fishing. Half-way over, you pass a 

wind-mill that dates *’way back,” as I am 

told, and differing from the rest in having 

a huge beam or support reaching from the 

turret to the ground, where it rests in tli 

hub of a big wheel that travels in a rut 
around the mill as the top is turned to suit 
the direction of the wind. Idon’t see ex 
actly how this helps the revolution of th 
| heavy turret, but [suppose it must somehow 
Many of the mills have a little subsidiary 
| set of arms intended to utilize the force ot 
the wind in swinging the turret. 

It was just opposite Bridgehampton that 
| the Circassian, a coasting vessel, was wreck 
}ed in the winter of 1874-75, by which halt 
| the remnants of the Shinnecock Indians lost 
| theirlives. The captain is said to have ha 
| a presentiment when he went aboard of tli 


| and of course he didn’t. 
| three seamen were saved is worth telling. 

| The mate was a very resolute, cool-head 
}ed man, and made up his mind to the i: 
|evitable some time before the catastropli 
jcame. With three of his men he got 

| buoy alofé where they were clinging to th: 
|rigging almost frozen, and there wait 
| until the last thump upon the bottom shoul 


| 
| 
| 
| 





vessel that he would never leave her alive, 
How the mate and 


t 


| be given, and the ship fall over upon he: 


| beam ends a total wreck. All the tin: 


| they were conning over their plan of actiot 


| with crushing foree on the sand, and the 
| tall mast leaned swiftly to the water like : 


AROUND 


their 
clinging to the 


hurled into 


et This was moment, 


men, buoy 


as 
ild. were the raging 
hold, 
the m: 


his knife 


(Que man, though, lost his ana 


clutch seized ite 
Phe had 
t,and instantly drawing it, 
Vil kill Phe 
would keep his word, and did let 
hus, 
recover- 


drowning 


nate 


Ss hee k. 
shout 


' ] 
o, or you sallol 


cessfully buoy. 


ve on With their hands, now 
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the warmer water, and 

ng their feet together underneath the 

to ballast it and keep it steady, the 
ist-aways their perilous drifting 
reward, All the while the mate kept 
s perfect self-possession and his eyes open. 
!? he would ejaculate, as a 
vept over; “ breathe!” 


limberness in 


began 


shut wave 
when it had pass 
,and their heads were out for an instant. 

\fter a while they seemed near shore. “I'll 
ind,” said the mate, and unlocking his 
et he let himself down, and could touch 
“Next wave, run!” was his brief 


OtTLOM, 
lirection. And they did, but only two got 


rHE 


PECONIE 


up 
moment later 


vas ind holler 


a-cryill 
Lord, 


Davy 


and every mother’s 


Jor ‘ s’s lox ke I 

1 ‘low nothin’ but that 
savs the mate 

1 ¢ 

wrecks of 

Serlous Const be 


quence 


expect 


{IN A STORM 


ed have taken place upon this coast 


rhe 


men living along the shore are adepts at rid 


ing the surf and every form of seamanship 


as might be expected of whalemen and fish 
They th 
most efficient help possible, even the 
find the back 
ground occasionally when a vessel Is report 
ed The hero of all 
seems Captain George G. 


ermen.,. ean, therefore, rendei 
and 
coast-guard themselves in 
ashore. 
to 


Southampton, who began life 


herot 
White, of 


as a 


these 
be 
cab li 
boy of a whaler, and worked up to the quai 
ter-deck through all the grades. 
retirement from a 


Since his 


sea-faring life he has fre 
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| town than its sister and rival across the 


quently been called on to take command of | 
life-boats, and many are his exploits in res- 
euing human life from stranded vessels. 
Only four years ago he carried a line to the 
wrecked steamer Alerander Levallay, from 
France, by which more than thirty persons 
vere delivered. He is a man who is ready 
to lead where any one dares to follow. 
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| Between here and the shore of Peco: 
| the land is poorer, and though once all 
jed and apparently cultivated, thous 
}acres have been abandoned to wast 


} old sea-port of East Hampton and s 


| which has taken part in a marine histo 
| so glorious, is now unanswered by any crat 


AMAGANSETT. 



















Eastward of Bridgehampton, along, 
shore, are continuous rich farms, wit 
and there a village of Puritanic im 
and quiet. Their very names are 
and outlandish—Poxabog (Powassal 
old); Sag; Easthampton, where thi 
track meanders through a broad Ja 
street bordered by trees, behind whic 
the houses in the midst of flower ly 
orchards ; Amagansett, “a fishing } 
andso on. A whole chapter might 
ten about any one of them. Thess 
on the south shore, within sound 
grand music of the surf of the great 
tie, which rolls with uninterrupted y 
upon the sands of these long straight 


for the second or third time growin 

thick forest, where the grouse drum as 
ly, ifnot as numerously,as in primeval J 
On the north side is one town, howevy: 


which has outgrown all the rest, thoug 
younger. This is Sag Harbor, wher 
railway terminates on this side, and a 
steamboats land. Although perhaps a | 


there are no such signs of activity along 
water front as one sees at Greenport. ‘I 


half-sunken hulks long since abandoned 
few fishing smacks, and some cat-boats 
all that are likely to be found. The in 
tion held out by the substantial old wl 





SAG H 


Like the men 
ce captains of three-masters, cireumnay- 


quate to its importance. 


tin 


the globe, absolute kings of their 


¢ dominions, who now direct the 
vements of a ferry-boat, or are content 
yearn daily wages as skippers of bunker 
ops, the old wharf, and through its decay 
e older town, have declined from thei 
mdam glory, and descended to the lesser 
sefulness of a landing for exeursionists and 
seat for youthful anglers. For Sag Har- 
or Was once a whaling town that elbowed 
en New Bedford in reputation, and be 
ue as well known at the antipodes as 
Nantucket or Salem. 


Splendid ships were 
milt with that sublime skill of handiwork 
vhich belonged to a former generation 

ships to stand the crushing of ice-floes away 
orth of Alaska, ships that would not warp 
nd yawn beneath the vertical heat of equa- 
torial suns. They sailcd away with crews 
full of courage and skill and hope. They 
came back, after one or two or three years, 
scathed and moss-grown and battered, rongh 
outside as a life of tempest and accident 
could make them, vile inside with decaying 
whale serap and acenmulated bilge-water ; 
came back with different crews, perhaps, 
vith a new face on the quarter-deck and 
Inany an old one in his canvas shroud at the 
bottom of the Pacific; but they brought 
vith them wealth and fame to the mother 
town. Every ocean became familiar by 


A 


RBOR, 


There was little 


the centre of the world. 
use of teaching geography in the schools, 
when the youngsters heard at home little 
else than tales of foreign lands. They knew 
all about the Gulf Stream and Kamehatka, 
of the Azores and the Brazils, the Horn and 
Polynesia, Bafitin’s Bay and Spitzbergen, be- 
fore they could pronounce the names, And 
no education was complete until at least one 
voyage around the world had been made, 
and a diploma of proficiency as a navigator 
had been secured. 

Meanwhile the women staid at home, se« 
ing their husbands and brothers a few weeks 
once in three years, perhaps not knowing 
they were widows or fatherless until the 
world had spun a thousand times on its 
tireless axis since the loved one sank to a 


|coral grave, or was secreted from bears 


ts mementos to the citizens: all latitudes | 


ielded revenne to this town, which was 


among the frozen rocks of some arctic shore. 
So grief and joy mingled in the return of 


every wave-worn ship coming suddenly into 


the harbor around Shelter Island, as unher 


alded as though it dropped from the skies. 
And what respinning of yarns took place 
around the firesides afterward! Some sore 
hearts still remember how two or three ships 
weighed anchor and sailed away in full hope, 
were bid a hearty godspeed, were watched 
from the Cemetery Hill as their topmasts dis 
appeared behind Cedar Island; were waited 
and waited for month after month, but to 
this day have sent no single word hack. 
After : while spermacetis grew fewer, 
and right-whales farther and farther be- 
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tween, profits declined, few new ships were | gerel of a hundred years ago only diff 
built, and finally most of the time-tried | the spelling from the poetic epitap 
whalers were sold to the government to yesterday. 
make up the “stone fleet” which was sunk A friend, looking over my should 
in Charleston Harbor. Then Sag Harbor) monishes me to be careful. “You w 
settled and solidified into the motionless) tainly offend the East-Enders—ey: 
town it is now, and began to live on its) of them,” he says. “You know the \ 
eventful past. not half as ghostly as you make out. s 
Every house is full of mementos of dis-| to be sure, and of rural simplicity 
tant voyages: idols from the South Seas;| Broadway and the avenues, and wit] 
fetiches from West Africa; quaint carvings | urally exaggerated idea of thei impor 
on Whales’ teeth and walruses’ tusks,done by | which comes from isolation; but t] 
becalmed on the Spanish Main; | up to the times, my boy, for all that 
intricate sculpture from China; wooden | grows warm in his defense.) Look 


idle sailors 


goggles worn by Esquimaux; rough relies | fine new houses that dot these towns 
from the “middle ground.” Every other | all the modern improvements; look 
elderly man is a “captain,” full of thrilling | elegant turn-outs that spin along thes: 
yarns—men who had been round the Horn | tiful roads; look at the newspapers 
a dozen times before their hair was gray, | ery hamlet, and the clever agricultura 
and who have now settled down to some chinery on every farm; look—look 
humdrum employment, or vegetate on the | look at the spring bonnets you saw 


interest of a little fortune. old shingled church that pleasant Sun 

As for the village itself, it is as lovely as “Very well,” Lreply; “admit it. Bi 
we require of an old sea-port on a sheltered | this you can see any where. The int 
bay. Settled a century and a half ago, | and distinguishing beauty of Long Is 


when streets laid themselves ont in acharm- | around the Peconies lie in its antiquit 
ingly rambling way among the scattered the traces of the memorable past 
houses, there is little order to the place. | have survived. Let us get away, then 
Here and there stately mansions with pil- | the gas-light of Sag Harbor into the n 
lars in front, as in “the good old style” | light of Montauk; wend our way ove: 
before Mansard-roofs were imported, stand | wild mist-swept moorland where the t 
back from the pavement, with generous | bend all to the eastward, in such inces 
space of lawn in front and shaded breadth | western gales have they grown, wher 

of garden behind; and between them are | surf sounds close at either hand, and 
antiquated residences by the score, the date | seem to be running the gauntlet of raver 
of whose erection has been forgotten, but | ous seas. Let us go out to the very e: 
whose picturesque gables and rose-embow where the land holds high its warning be 
ered doorways and narrow windows will | con, and the green waves night and day 


t 


last through many a deeade to delight the | breaking into ceaseless snows of fi 
eye of the artist. Even the cemetery shows | Here, far from prejudice, let us stop 
the same age. Glistening new marble and | breathe the perfect purity of the untaint 
mossy slate stand side by side, and the dog- | air; for NE PLUS ULTRA.” 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. Sandy is at the open gangway; and at the 


top of the iron steps —there is only one Mae 





MISH. , 1 
HA leod sees-—all in white and blue—and he has 


i D now—look! The sky is as blue as | caught her eyes—at last, at last! 

\ ie heart of a sapphire, and the sea| He seized the rope, and sprang up the iron 

: be as blue too, only for the glad white | ladder. 
rippling waves. And the wind is as * Welcome to you, sweetheart!” said he, 
; the winnowing of a sea-gull’s wing;|in a low voice, and his trembling hand 
een, green are the laughing shores of | grasped hers. 


The bride is coming. All around * How do you, Keith?” said she. ‘“ Must 
ist the people are on the alert; Don we go down these ste ps ?”? 
s new finery; Hamish half frantic He had no time to wonder over the cold 


itement; the crew of the Umpire | ness—the petulance almost—of her manner ; 


t the quay; and the scarlet flag tlut- | for he had to get both father and daughter 

rom the top of the white pole. And | safely conducted into the stern of the boat ; 

is the ery goes along that the | and their luggage had to be got in; and he 

r is in sight, what is this strange | had to say a word or two to the steward; 

She comes clear out from the}and tinally he had to hand down some 

. | of lona; but who has ever seen be-| loaves of bread to the man next him, who 
it long line running from her stem | placed them in the bottom of the boat. 

topmast and down again to ber stern? “The commmissariat arrangements are prim 

Oh, Keith!” Janet Macleod cried, with | itive,’ said Mr. White, in an under-tone to his 

tears starting to her eyes, ‘do you | daughter; but she made uo answer to his 

vlhat Captain Macallum has done for) words or his smile. But indeed, even if 

he steamer has got all her tlags out.” | Macleod had overheard, he would have tak- 

Macleod flushed red. en no shame to himself that he had secured 

ll, Janet,” said he, “I wrote to Cap- | asupply of white bread for his guests. Those 

Macallum, and I asked him to be so} who had gone yachting with Macleod—Ma- 

is to pay them some little attention; | jor Stuart, for example, or Norman Ogilvie 

ho was to know that he would do had soon learned not to despise their host’s 

highly practical acquaintance with tinned 

{nd a very proper thing too,” said Ma-| meats, pickles, condensed milk, and such 

r Stuart, who was standing hard by. “A | like things. Who was it had proposed to 

pretty compliment to strangers; and | erect a monument to him for his discovery 

know you have not many visitors com- | of the effect of introducing a leaf of lettuce 


» to Castle Dare.” steeped in vinegar between the folds of a 
| inajor spoke in a matter-of-fact way. | sandwich? 
should not the steamer show her bunt- Then he jumped down into the boat again; 


v in honor of Macleod’s guests? But all | and the great steamer steamed away; and 
essume the gallant soldier, as he stood and | the men struck their oars into the water. 
hed the steamer coming along, became “We will soon take you ashore now,” 
tle bit excited too; and he whistled to} said he, with a glad light on his face; but 
uself, and tapped his toe on the ground. | so excited was he that he could scarcely get 
as a fine air he was whistling. It was} the tiller-ropes right; and certainly he knew 
ibout breast-knots! not what he was saying. And as for her 
Into the boat with you now, lads!” Mae- | why was she so silent after the long separa- 
eod called out; and tirst of all to go down | tion? Had she no word at all for the lover 
) the steps was Donald; and the silver and | who had so hungered for her coming ? 
iirngorms on his pipes were burnished so| And then Donald, perched high at the 
it they shone like diamonds in the sun-| bow, broke away into his wild welcome of 
vlit; and he wore his cap so far on one side | her; and there was a sound now louder than 
that nobody could understand how it did) the calling of the sea-birds and the rushing 
not fall off. Macleod was alone in the stern. | of the seas. And if the English lady knew 
(way the white boat went through the blue | that this proud and shrill strain had been 
es. composed in honor of her, would it not bring 
‘Put your strength into it now,” said he, | some color of pleasure to the pale face? So 
the Gaelic, “and show them how the Mull | thought Donald at least; and he had his 


uls can row!” |eyes fixed on her as he played as he had 
\nd then again: | never played before that day. And if she 
Steady now! Well rowed, all!” | did not know the cunning modulations and 


And here are all the people crowding to| the clever fingering, Macleod knew them, 
e side of the steamer to see the strangers | and the men knew them; and after they 
and the captain is on the bridge; andj got ashore they would say to him, 


at 
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“Donald, that was good pibroch you 
played for the English lady.” 

But what was the English ladvy’s thanks ? 
Donald had not played over sixty seconds 
when she turned to Macleod and said, 

“Keith, I wish you would stop him. I 
have a headache.” 

And so Macleod called out at once, in the 

But Donald could not 
though he had seen the 
strange lady turn to Sir Keith. And he 
would have continued had not one of the 
men turned to him and said, 

“Donald, do you not hear? Put down 
the pipes.” | 

For an instant the lad looked dumfound- 
ed; then he slowly took down the pipes 
trom his shoulder, and put them beside him, 
and then he turned his face to the bow so 
that no one should see the tears of wound- 
ed pride that had sprung to his eyes. And 
Donald said no word to any one till they 
got ashore; and he went away by himself 
to Castle Dare, with his head bent down, | 
and his pipes under his arm; and when he 
was met at the door by Hamish, who angrily 


lad’s native tongue. 
believe this thing 


demanded why he was not down at the quay 
with his pipes, he only said, | 

* There is no need of me or my pipes any 
more at Dare; and it is somewhere else that 
I will now go with my pipes.” 

But meanwhile Macleod was greatly con- | 
cerned to find his sweetheart so cold and 
distant; and it was all in vain that he 
pointed out to her the beauties of this sum- 
mer day—that he showed her the various 
islands he had often talked about, and eall- | 
ed her attention to the skarts sitting on the 
Erisgeir rocks, and asked her—seeing that 
she sometimes painted a little in water- | 
color—whether she noticed the peculiar 
clear, intense, and luminous blue of the 
shadows in the great cliffs which they were 
approaching. Surely no day could have 


been more auspicious for her coming to Dare? 


“The sea did not make you ill?” he said. | and Tiree 


“Oh no,” she answered; and that was 
true enough, though it had produced in her 
agonizing fears of becoming ill, which had 
somewhat ruffled her temper. And, besides, 
And then she hada 
nervous fear of small boats. 

“Tt is a very small boat to be ont in the 
open sea,” she remarked, looking at the long 


she had a headache. 


and shapely gig that was cleaving the sum- 
ner Waves, 

“Not on a day like this, surely,” said he, 
laughing. “ But we will make a good sail- 
or of you before you leave Dare, and you 


will think yourself safer in a boat like this | 


than in a big steamer. Do yon know that 


: : bi | 
the steamer you came in, big as it is, draws | 


only five feet of water?” 
If he had told her that the steamer drew 
five tons of coal, she could just as well have 


understood him. Indeed, she was not pay- 


| turb you. 


ing much attention to him. 

for the biggest of the waves that we. 

ning by the side of the white boat. 
But she plucked up her spirits sor 


She had 


on getting ashore; and she made tli 
est of little courtesies to Lady Macle 


she shook hands with Major Stuart, a 


{hima charming smile; and she shoo 


with Janet too, whom she regarded 
quick scrutiny. So this was the cous 
Keith Macleod was continually prais 

“Miss White has a headache, mi 
Macleod said, eager to account befor 
for any possible constraint in her n 
“Shall we send for the pony ?” 

“Oh no,” Miss White said, looking 
the bare walls of Dare. “TI shall Ix 
glad to have a short walk now. Unles 
papa, would like to ride ?” 

“Certainly not—certainly not,” said M 
White, who had been making a sei 
formal remarks to Lady Macleod aly 
impressions of the scenery of Scotland 

“We will get you a cup of tea,” said 
et Macleod, gently, to the new-comer, ‘ 
you will lie down for a little time, a 
hope the sound of the water-fall will no 
It is a long way you have « 
and you will be very tired, I am sure.” 


] 


“Yes, it is a pretty long way,” she s 


|} but she wished this overfriendly wo 


would not treat her as if she were a sy. 
child. And no doubt they thonght,. be: 
she was English, she could not walk up 1 
the further end of that fir wood. 

So they all set out for Castle Dare; 
Macleod was now walking—as many a 1 
he had dreamed of his walking—wit] 
beautiful sweetheart; and there were 
very ferns that he thought she would 
mire; and here the very point in thi 
| wood where he would stop her and ask 
to look out on the blue sea, with Inch K 
neth, and Ulva, and Stafta all lying in t 
sunlight, and the razor-fish of land— 
at the horizon. But instead ot 
being proud and glad, he was almost ati 
He was so anxious that every thing shi 
| please her that he dared scarce bid her | 
at any thing. He had himself superint: 
ed the mending of the steep path; but « 
| now the recent rains had left some pucd 
| Would she not consider the moist wa 
odors of this larch wood as too oppress 
| “What is that?” she said, suddenly. 

There was a sound far below them ot | 
striking of oars in the water, and anot 
sound Of one or two men monotonous 
chanting a rude sort of chorus. 

“ They are taking the gig on to the yacht 
| said he. 

sut what are they singing?” 

“Oh, that is‘ Fhir a bhata,’” said he; ° 
is the common boat song. It means, ‘Good 
by to you, boatman, a hundred times, wlie! 
|ever you may be going.’” 








a RE 
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ry striking, very effective, to hear 


ul not see the people,” she said. 
introduction to a 
used. Do 


the 


very prettiest 
I wonder it 1s not oftene1 
write me 


<« they could down 


musie of that song ?” 

o. Lthink not,” said he, with a nerv- 
‘But you will find something 

o doubt, in your book.” 


y passed on through the plantation ; 
and 
s adeep chasm spanned by a curious 


ist they came to an open glade ; 


ve of stone almost hidden by ivy; 
re was a brawling stream dashing 
er the rocks and flinging spray all 
the briers and queen-of-the-meadow 
vloves on either bank. 
said she; and then 
eager to tell her that this little glen 
more beautiful when the rowan- 
sowed their rich clusters of scarlet 


it is very pretty,” 


se bushes there, you mean,” said she 
mountain ash ?” 


ih,’ she said, “I never see those searlet 
s without wishing I was a dark wom- 
If my hair were black, I 

¢ else in it.” 

this time they had climbed well up the 
iud presently they came on the open 

in on Which stood Castle Dare, with its 


would wear 


0 t walls, and its rambling court-yards, 
ts stretch of damp lawn with a few 
sia bushes and orange-lilies that did 
give a very ornamental look to the 

We have had heavy rains of late,” he 

. hastily; he hoped the house and its 
undings did not look too dismal. 

\nd when they went inside and passed 
igh the sombre dining-hall, with its 
fire-place, and its dark weapons, and 

portraits dimly visible in the dusk, 
said, 

It is very gloomy in the daytime; but 

s more cheerful at night.” 

\nd when they reached the small draw- | 

v-room he was anxious to draw her atten- 
away from the antiquated furniture 

d the nondescript decoration by taking 
to the window and showing her the 

it breadth of the summer sea, with the 
islands, and the brown-sailed boat of 

Gometra men coming back from Staffa. 

presently in came Janet, and would 

ke the Fair Stranger away to her room, 

d was as attentive to her as if the one 

ere a great princess and the other a meek 

rving-woman. And by-and-by Macleod, 
iving seen his other guest provided for, 
ent into the library and shut himself in, 
nd sat down—in a sort of stupor. He 

ld almost have imagined that the whole 

isiness of the morning was a dream; so 

trange did it seem to him that Gertrude | 


White should be living and breathing under 
the same roof with himself 


Nature herself seemed to have conspired 


with Macleod to weleome and charm this 
fair guest. He had often spoke n to her of 
the sunsets that shone over the western 


seas; and he had wondered whether, during 
her stay in the North, she would see 
strange sight that remain 
blaze of color in het memory, 


SOllie 


y would forever a 
And how oh 
this very first evening there was a spectacle 
Dare that 


filled her with astonishment, and caused her 


seen from the high windows of 


to send quickly for her father, who was but 
rowing among the old armor. The sun had 
The western sky was of 
the color of a soda-water bottle become glo 
rified; and in this vast 


just gone down. 


breadth of shining 
clear green lay one long island of cloud—a 
pure scarlet. 
the sea far 


Then the sky overhead and 
below them were both of a soft 
roseate purple; and Fladda and Stafta and 
Lunga, out at the horizon, were almost black 
against that thood of green light. When he 
asked her if she had brought her water-col- 
ors With her, she smiled. She was not likely 
to attempt to put any thing like that down 
on paper. 

Then they adjourned to the big hall, which 
was now lit up with candles; and Major 
Stuart had remained to and the 
gallant soldier, glad to have a merry even- 
ing away from his sighing wife, did his best 
to promote the cheerfulness of the party. 
Moreover, Miss White had got rid of het 
headache, and showed a greater brightness 
of face; so that both the old lady at the 
head of the table and her niece Janet had 
to confess to themselves that this English 
girl who was like to tear Keith Macleod 
away from them was very pretty, and had 
an amiable look, and was soft and tine and 
The 
charming simplicity of her costume, too: had 
any body ever seen a dress more beautiful 
with less pretense of attracting notice? Her 
very hands: they seemed objects fitted to be 
placed on a cushion of blue velvet under a 


dinner : 


delicate in her manners and speech. 


glass shade, so white and small and pertect- 
ly formed were they. That was what the 
kindly hearted Janet thought. She did not 
ask herself how these hands would answe1 
if called upon to help—amid the grime and 
smoke of a shepherd’s hut—the shepherd’s 
wife to patch together a pair of homespun 
trousers for the sailor son coming back from 
the sea. 


* And 


fair neighbor, when 


Keith Macleod to his 
Hamish had put the 
claret and the whiskey on the table, “since 
your head is well now, would you like to 
hear the pipes? It is an old custom of the 
house. My mother would think it strange 
to have it omitted,” he added, in a lower 


voice. 


now Ta said 


“Oh, if it is a custom of the house,” she 


































said, coldly 
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for she thought it was incon- |‘ Donald, do not be a foolish lad: a 


siderate of him to risk bringing back her | English lady will not want the pili 


headache 


And so he turned to Hamish and said | will want it’ 
Hamish replied | Maggie MacFarlane; she wass co) 


something in the Gaelic, 





“T have no objection whatever.” | made for her, perhaps at another ¢ 


And now, Sir Ke 





“A FOOL WOULD HE BE THAT WOU 


in English, and loud enough for Miss White 
to hear: 

“It is no pibroch there will be this night, 
for Donald is away.” 

‘Away 

“Ay, just that. When he wass come 
back from the boat, he will say to me, ‘ Ha- 
mish, it is no more of me cr my pipes they 
want at Dare; and Iam going away; and 
they can get some one else to play the 


pipes.’ 


L 


And I wass saying to him then, | 


Db) BURN HIS HARP TO WARM HER.” 


from Loch-na-Keal this afternoon, and 
wass it she will meet but our Donald, an 
wass saying to her, ‘It is to Tobermory 
that Iam going, Maggie; and I will t1 
get a ship there; for it is no more of 
or my pipes they will want at Dare.” 
This was Hamish’s story; and the 
hawk-like eye of him was fixed on the 
lish lady’s face all the time he spoke i: 
struggling and halting fashion. 
“Confound the young raseal!” Macl 


1 
1 
I 














MACLEOD 


| the 3 |. with his face grown red. “TI suppose | 


ill have to send a messenger to Tober- 
and apologize to him for interrupting 
to-day.” And then he turned to Miss 
te. “They are like a set of children,” 
d,“ with their pride and petulance.” 
is is all that needs be said about the 
ier of Miss White’s coming to Dare, 
es these two circumstances. First ot 
vhether it was that Macleod was too 
ed, and Janet too busy, and Lady 
\ eod too indifferent to attend to such 
es the fact remains that no one, on Miss 
\White’s entering the house, had thought of 
senting her with a piece of white heath- 
vhich, as every one knows, gives good 
th and good fortune and long life to 
friend. Again, Hamish seemed to 
ve acquired a serious prejudice against 
r from the very outset. That night, when 
Castle Dare was asleep, and the old dame 
hristina and her husband were seated by 
emselves in the servants’ room, and Ha- 
sh was having his last pipe, and both 
talking over the great events of the 
. Cliristina said, in her native tongue 
“And what do you think now of the Eng- 
sh lady, Hamish ?” 
Hamish answered with an old and sinis- 


ter saying: 
{ fool would he be that would burn his harp 
arm he ve 


—_ ———. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
THE GRAVE OF MACLEOD OF MACLEOD. 


THE monotonous sound of the water-fall, 

so far from disturbing the new guest of 

Castle Dare, only soothed her to rest; and 

after the various fatigues—if not the emo- 

tions—of the day, she slept well. But in 

the very midst of the night she was startled 

vy some lond commotion that seemed to 

prevail both within and without the house ; 

id when she was fully awakened it appear- 

ed to her that the whole earth was being 

shaken to pieces in the storm. The wind 

owled in the chimneys; the rain dashed 

nm the window-panes with a rattle as of 

musketry ; far below she could hear the aw- 

ful booming of the Atlantic breakers. The 

gusts that drove against the high house 

seemed ready to tear it from its foot-hold of 

rock and whirl it inland; or was it the sea 

Iwi tself that was rising in its thunderous pow- 
cl Hie er to sweep away this banble from the face 
y now ofthe mighty cliffs? And then the wild and 
try f desolate morning that followed! Through 
Of mut the bewilderment of the running water on 
the panes she looked abroad on the tempest- 

keel riven sea—a slate-colored waste of hurrying 
] vaves with wind-swept streaks of foam on 
in his them—and on the lowering and ever-chang- 
ing clouds. The fuchsia bushes on the lawn 

cleod tossed and bent before the wind; the few 
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orange lilies, wet as they were, burned like 
fire in this world of cold greens and grays. 
Aud then, as she stood and gazed, she made 
out the only sign of life that was visible. 
There was a corn field below the larch 
plantation; and though the corn was all 
laid tlat by the wet and the wind, a cow 
and her calf that had strayed into the field 
seemed to have no difficulty in finding a 
rich moist breakfast. Then a small girl ap- 
peared, vainly trying with one hand to 
keep her kerchief on her head, while with 
the other she threw stones at the maraud- 
ers. By-and-by even these disappeared, 
and there was nothing visible outside but 
that hurrying and desolate sea, and the 
wet, bedraggled, comfortless shore. She 
turned away with a shudder. 

All that day Keith Macleod was in de- 
spair. As for himself, he would have had 
sufficient joy in the mere consciousness of 
the presence of this beautiful creature. His 
eyes followed her with a constant delight, 
whether she took up a book, or examined 
the cunning spring of a sixteenth-century 
dagger, or turned to the dripping panes. 
He would have been content even to sit 
and listen to Mr. White sententiously lee- 
turing Lady Macleod about the Renaissance, 
knowing that from time to time those beau- 
tiful, tender eyes would meet his. But what 


; would she think of it?) Would she consid 


er this the normal condition of life in the 
Highlands—this being bexed up in an old 
fashioned room, with doors and windows 
firmly closed against the wind and the wet, 
with a number of people trying to keep up 
some sort of social intercourse, and not very 
well sueceeding? She had looked at the 
portraits in the dining-hall, looming dark- 
lv from their black backgrounds, though 
two or three were in resplendent uniforms ; 
she had examined all his trophies of the 
chase—skins, horns, and what not—-in the 
outer corridor; she had opened the piano, 
and almost started back from the discords 
produced by the feebly jangling old keys. 
“You do not cultivate musie much,” she 
had said to Janet Macleod, with a smile. 
“No,” answered Janet, seriously. “We 
have but little use for musie here—except 
to sing to a child now and again—and you 
know you do not want the plano for that.” 
And then the return to the cold window, 
with the constant rain and the beating of 
the white surge on the black rocks. The 
imprisonment became torture— became mad 
dening. What if he were suddenly to mur- 
der this old man, and stop forever his insuf- 
ferable prosing about Berna da Siena and 
Andrea Mantegna? It seemed so strange 
to hear him talk of the unearthly calm of 
Raphael’s “St. Michael” —of the beantiful, 
still landscape of it, and the mysterious joy 
on the face of the angel—and to listen at 
the same moment to the wild roar of the 
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Atlantic around the rocks of Mull. If Mae- | 
leod had been alone with the talker, he 
might have goue to sleep. It was like the 
tolling of a bell. “The artist passes away, 
but he leaves his soul behind... . we can 
judge by his work of the joy he must have 
experienced in creation, of the splendid 
dreams that have visited him, of the tri- 
uuph of completion. ... Life without an 
object—a pursuit demanding the sacrifice 


of our constant care—what is it? The ex- 
istence of a pig is nobler—a pig is of some 
use... . We are independent of weather in 


a great city; we do not need to care for the 
seasons; you take a hansom and drive to 
the National Gallery, and there all at once 
you find yourself in the soft Italian climate, 
with the most beautiful women and great 
heroes of chivalry all around you, and with 
those quaint and loving presentations of sa- 
cred stories that tell of a time when art was 
proud to be the meek handmaid of religion. 
Oh, my dear Lady Macleod, there is a ‘ Holy 
Family’ of Giotto’s 

So it went on; and Macleod grew sick at | 
heart to think of the impression that this | 
funereal day must have had on the mind of 
his Fair Stranger. But as they sat at din- 
ner that evening Hamish came in and said 
a few words to his master. Instantly Mac- 
leod’s face lighted up, and quite a new ani- 
mation came into his manner. 

“Do you know what Hamish says?” he | 
cried —* that the night is quite fine! And 
Hamish has heard our talking of seeing the 
cathedral at Iona by moonlight, and he says 
the moon will be up by ten. And what do 
you say to running over now? You know 
we can not take you in the yacht, for there 
is no good anchorage at Iona; but we can 
take you in @& very good and safe boat, and 
it will be an adventure to go out in the 
night-time.” 

It was an adventure that neither Mr. 
White nor his daughter seemed too eager 
to undertake; but the urgent vehemence 
of the young man—who had discovered that 
it was a fine and clear star-lit night—soon 
overcame their doubts, and there was a gen- 
eral hurry of preparation. The desolation | 
of the day, he eagerly thought, would be 
forgotten in the romance of this night ex- | 
cursion. And surely she would be charmed 
by the beauty of the star-lit sky, and the 
loneliness of the voyage, and their wander- 
ing over the ruins in the solemn moonlight ? | 

Thick boots and water-proofs: these were 
his peremptory instrnuetions. And then he 
led the way down the slippery path; and | 
he had a tight hold of her arm; and if he | 
talked to her in a low voice so that none 
should overhear—it is the way of lovers un- | 
der the silence of the stars. They reached 
the pier and the wet stone steps; and here, 
despite the stars, it was so dark that per- | 
force she had to permit him to lift her off | 


| some banks, you know, in the Sound of Io. 





the lowest step and place her in secur 
what seemed to her a great hole of 
kind or other. She knew, however, th 
was in a boat, for there was a swaying 
er and thither even in this sheltered « 
She saw other figures arrive—black bet 
her and the sky—and she heard her fat 
voice above. Then he, too, got int 
boat; the two men forward hauled 1 
huge lug-sail; and presently there 
rippling line of sparkling white stars 
each side of the boat, burning for a s 
or two on the surface of the black wate) 
‘IT don’t know who is responsible for 
madness,” Mr. White said—and the y 
from inside the great water-proof « 
sounded as if it meant to be joculai 
really, Gerty, to be on the open Atlanti: 
the middle of the night, in an open boa 
“My dear Sir,” Macleod said, laug] 
“vou are as safe as if you were in bed. 


I am responsible in the mean time, for ] 
have the tiller. Oh, we shall be ove: 


| plenty of time to be clear of the banks.” 


“What did you say ?” 
“Well,” Macleod admitted, “there ar 
and on a dark night they are a little awk 
ward when the tide is low; but I am 1 
going to frighten you—” 

“Thope we shall have nothing much wors: 


| than this,” said Mr. White, seriously. 


For indeed the sea, after the squally morn- 
ing, Was running pretty high; and oceasio 
ally a cloud of spray came rattling over t 
bows, causing Macleod’s guests to pull thei 
water-proofs still more tightly round thi 
necks. But what mattered the creaking ot 
the cordage, and the plunging of the boat 
and the rushing of the seas, so long as that 
beautiful clear sky shone overhead ? 

“Gertrude,” said he, in a low voice, “ do 


| you see the phosphorus-stars on the waves? 


I never saw them burn more brightly.” 

“They are very beautiful,” said she 
“When do we get to land, Keith ?” 

“Oh, pretty soon,” said he. “ You are: 
anxious to get to land ?” 

“Tt is stormier than I expected.” 

“Oh, thisis nothing,” said he. “I thought 
you would enjoy it.” 

However, that summer night’s sail was 
like to prove a tougher business than Keith 


Macleod had bargained for. They had beet 


out searcely twenty minutes when Miss 
White heard the men at the bow eall out 
something, which she could not understand 


|to Macleod. She saw him erane his neck 


forward, as if looking ahead; and she her- 
self, lookingin that direction, could percei 
that from the horizon almost to the zenith 
the stars had become invisible. 

“It may be a little bit squally,” he said to 
her, “ but we shall soon be under the lee of 
Iona. Perhaps you had better hold on to 
something.” 
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The advice was not ill-timed; for almost | Then he shouted to one of the men: 
as he spoke the first gust of the squall struck | “Sandy, we will not try the quay the 
the boat, and there was a sound as if every | night; we will go into the Martyr’s Bay.” 
thing had been torn asunder and sent over- “ Ay, ay, Sir!” 


poard. Then, as she righted just in time to It was about a quarter of an hour after- 
meet the crash of the next wave, it seemed | ward that-—almost benumbed with fear— 
as though the world had grown perfectly | she discovered that the boat was in smooth 
black around them. The terrified woman | water; and then there was aloud clatter of 
seated there could no longer make out Mac- | the sail coming down; and she heard the 
leod’s figure; it was impossible to speak | two sailors calling to each other, and one of 
amid this roar; it almost seemed to her that | them seemed to have got overboard. There 
he was alone with those howling winds and | was absolutely nothing visible—not even a 
| distant light; but it was raining heavily. 


heaving waves—at night on the open sea. 
The wind rose, and the sea too; she heard | Then she knew that Macleod had meved 
the men call out and Macleod answer; and | away from her; and she thought she heard 
all the time the boat was creaking and | a splash in the water; and then a voice be- 
croaning as she was flung high on the | side her said: 
mighty waves, only to go staggering down | “Gertrude, will you get up? You must 
iuto the awful troughs behind. let me carry you ashore.” 

“Oh, Keith!” she eried, and involuntarily | And she found herself in his arms—car- 
she seized his arm, “are we in danger ?” }ried as lightly as though she had been a 

He could not hear what she said, but he | young lamb or a fawn from the hills; but 
understood the mute appeal. Quickly dis- she knew from the slow way of his walking 
engaging his arm—for it was the arm that | that he was going through the sea. Then 
was working the tiller—he called to her: he set her on the shore. 


“Weare allright. If you are afraid, get “Take my hand,” said he. 
to the bottom of the boat !” “But where is papa?” 

But unhappily she did not hear this; for “Just behind us,” said he, “on Sandy’s 
as he called to her a heavy sea struck the | shoulders. Sandy will bring him along. 
bows, sprung high in the air, and then fell | Come, darling!” 
over them in a deluge which nearly choked “ But where are we going ?” 
her. She understood, though, his throwing “There is a little inn near the cathedral. 





away herhand. It was the triumph of brute | And perhaps it will clear up to-night; and 


selfishness in the moment of danger. They | we w ill have a fine sail back again to Dare.” 


were drowning, and he would not let her} She shuddered. Not for ten thousand 

come near him! And soshe shrieked ‘aloud | worlds would she pass through once more 

for her father. that seething pit of howling sounds and 
Hearing those shrieks, Macleod called to | raging seas. 

one of the two men, who came stumbling| He held her arm firmly; and she stumbled 


along in the dark and got hold of the tiller. | along through the darkness, not knowing 

There was a slight lull in the storm; and he | whether she was walking through sea-weed, 

caught her two hands and held her. or pools of water, or wet corn. And at last 
“Gertrude, what isthe matter? You are| they came to a door; and the door was 

perfectly safe, and so is your father. For | opened; and there was a blaze of orange 

Heaven’s sake, keep still; if you get up, you | light; and they entered—all dripping and 

will be knocked overboard !” unrecognizable—the warm, snug little place, 
“Where is papa?” she cried, to the astonishment of a handsome young 
“Tam here—I am all right, Gerty,” was | lady who proved to be their hostess. 


| 
| 


the answer—which came from the bottom “Dear me, Sir Keith,” said she at length, 
of the boat, into which Mr. White bad very | “is it you indeed! And you will not be go- 
prudently slipped. ing back to Dare to-night ?” 


And then as they got under the lee of the In fact, when Mr. White arrived, it was 
island, they found themselves in smoother | soon made evident that going back to Dare 
water, though from time to time squalls| that night was ont of the question; for 
came over that threatened to flatten the! somehow or other the old gentleman, de- 
great lug-sail right on to the waves. spite his water-proofs, had managed to get 

“Come, now, Gertrude,” said Macleod, | soaked through; and he was determined to 
“we shall be ashore in a few minutes; and | go to bed at once, so as to have his clothes 
you are not frightened of a squall?” ldried. And so the hospitalities of the little 

He had his arm round her; and he held! inn were requisitioned to the utmost; and 
her tight; but she did not answer. At last | as there was no whiskey to be had, they had 
she saw a light—a small glimmering orange | to content themselves with hot tea; and 
thing that quivered apparently a hundred | then they all retired to rest for the night, 
niles off. convinced that the moonlight visitation of 

“See!” he said. “We are close by. And | the ruins had to be postponed. 
it may clear up to-night, after all.” | But next day—such are the rapid changes 
Vor. LVIL--No. 341.—47 
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in the Highlands—broke blue and fair and 
shining; and Miss Gertrude White was 
amazed to find that the awful Sound she 
had come along on the previous night was 
now brilliaut in the most beautiful colors— 
for the tide was low, and the yellow sand- 
banks were shining through the blue waters 
of the sea. And would she not, seeing that 
the boat was lying down at the quay now, 
sail round the island, and see the splendid 
sight of the Atlantic breaking on the wild 
coast on the western side? She hesitated ; 
and then, when it was suggested that she 
might walk across the island, she eagerly 
accepted that alternative. They set out, on 
this hot, bright, beautiful day. 


But where he, eager to please her and | 


show the beauties of the Highlands, saw 
lovely white sands, aid smiling plains of 
verdure, and far views of the sunny sea, she 
ouly saw loneliness, and desolation, and a 
coustant threatening of death from the tierce 
Atlantic. Could any thing have been more 
beautiful—he said to himself—than this 
magnificent scene that lay all around her? 
When they reached a far point on the west- 
ern shore—in face of them the wildly rush- 
ing seas, coming thundering on to the rocks, 
and springing so high into the air that the 
snow-white foam showed black against the 
glare of the sky; the nearer islands gleam- 


ing with a touch of brown on their sunward | 


side; the Dutchman’s Cap, with its long 
brim and conical centre, and Lunga, also 
like a cap, but with a shorter brim and a 
high peak in front, becoming a trifle blue; 
then Coll and Tiree lying like a pale stripe 
on the horizon; while far away in the north 
the mountains of Rum and Skye were faint 
and spectral in the haze of the sunlight. 
Then the wild coast around them, with its 
splendid masses of granite, and its spare 
grass a brown-green in the warm sun, and 
its bays of silver sand, and its sea-birds 
whiter than the white clouds that came sail- 
ing over the blue. She recognized only the 
awfulness and the loneliness of that wild 
shore, with its suggestions of crashing 
storms in the night-time and the cries of 
drowning men dashed helplessly on the eruel 
rocks. She was very silent all the way 
back, though he told her stories of the fair- 
ies that used to inhabit those sandy and 
grassy plains. 

And could any thing have been more mag- 
ical than the beauty of that evening, after 
the storm had altogether died away? The 
red sunset sank behind the dark olive green 
of the hills; a pale, clear twilight took its 
place, and shone over those mystic ruins 
that were the object of many a thought and 
many a pilgrimage in the far past and for- 
gotten years; and then the stars began to 
glimmer as the distant shores and the sea 
grew dark; and then, still later on, a won- 
derful radiance rose behind the low hills of 


ame a belt of quivering light as the white 

noon sailed slowly up into the sky. \ ould 
j they venture out now, into the silence? 
| There was an odor of new-mown hay in the 
jnight air. Far away they could hear tho 
| murmuring of the waves around the rocks, 
They did not speak a word as they walked 
along to those solemn ruins overlooking thy 
| Sea, that were now a mass of mysterious 
shadow, except where the eastern walls and 
the tower were touched by the Silvery light 
that had just come into the heavens. 

And in silence they entered the stil] 
church-yard too, and passed the grayes, 
The building seemed to rise above them in 
a darkened majesty; before them was a 
portal through which a glimpse of the 
moon-lit sky was visible. Would they en- 
ter, then? 

“T am almost afraid,” she said, in a low 
voice to her companion, and the hand oy 
his arm trembled. 

But no sooner had she spoken than there 
was a sudden sound in the night that caused 
her heart to jump. All over them and 
around them, as it seemed, there was a wild 
uproar of wings; and the clear sky aboye 
them was darkened by a cloud of objects 
wheeling this way and that until at length 
they swept by overhead as if blown by a 
whirlwind, aud crossed the clear moonlight 
in a dense body. She had quickly clung to 
him in her fear, 

“Tt is only the jackdaws—there are hun- 
dreds of them,” he said to her; but even 
his voice sounded strange in this hollow 
building. 

For they had now entered by the open 
doorway; and all around them were the 
tall and crumbling pillars, and the arched 
windows, and ruined walls, here and there 
satching the sharp light of the moonlight, 
here and there showing soft and gray with 
a reflected light, with spaces of black shad- 
ow which led to unknown recesses. And 
always overhead the clear sky with its pale 
stars; and always, far away, the melancholy 
sound of the sea. 

“Do you know where yon are standing 
now ?” said he, almost sadly. “You are 
standing on the grave of Macleod of Mac- 
leod.” 

She started aside with a slight exclama- 
tion. 

“T do not think they bury any one in here 
now,” said he, gently. And then he added: 
“Do you know that I have chosen the place 
for my grave? It is away out at one of the 
Treshanish Islands; it is a bay looking to 
the west; there is no one living on that isl- 
and. Itis only a fancy of mine—to rest tor 
ever and ever with no sound around you 
but the sea and the winds—no step coming 
near you, and no voice but the waves.” 
“Oh, Keith, you should not say such 


| Mull, and across the waters of the Soyya 
| Cc 

\1 

| 
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things: you frighten me,” she said, in a 
trembling voice. 

Another voice broke in upon them, harsh 
and pragmatical. 


“Do you know, Sir Keith,” said Mr. White, | 


priskly, “that the moonlight is clear enough 
to let you make out this plan?) But I can’t 
vet the building to correspond. This is the 
chancel, I believe; but where are the clois- 
ters ?” 
led his companion through the silent and 
solemn place, her father following. In the 
darkness they passed through an archway, 
and were about to step out on to a piece of 
erass, When suddenly Miss White uttered a 
wild seream of terror, and sank helplessly 
to the ground. She had slipped from his 


arm, but in an instant he had eanght her | 


gain, and had raised her on his bended 
knee, and was calling to her with kindly 
words. 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!” he said. “What 
is the matter? Won’t you speak to me ?” 

And just as she was pulling herself to- 
eether the innocent cause of this commotion 
was discovered. It was a black lamb that 
had come up in the most friendly manner, 
and had rubbed its head against her hand 
to attract her notice. 

“Gertrude, see! it is only a lamb. It 
comes up to me every time I visit the ruins. 
Look!” 

And indeed she was mightily ashamed of 
herself, and pretended to be vastly interest- 
edin the ruins; and was quite charmed with 
the view of the Sound in the moonlight, 
with the low hills beyond now grown quite 
black; but all the same she was very silent 
as they walked back to the inn. And she 
was pale and thoughtful, too, while they 
were having their frugal supper of bread 
and milk; and very soon, pleading fatigue, 


she retired. But all the same, when Mr. | 


White went up stairs, some time after, he 
had been but a short while in his room 
when he heard a tapping at the door. He 
said, “Come in,” and his daughter entered. 
He was surprised by the curious look of her 
face—a sort of piteous look, as of one ill at 
ease, and yet ashamed to speak. 

“What is it, child?” said he. 

She regarded him for a second with that 
piteous look, and then tears slowly gathered 
in her eyes. 

“ Papa,” said she, in a sort of half-hyster- 
ical way, “I want you to take me away 
from here. It frightens me. I don’t know 
what it is. He was talking to me about 
graves—” 

And here she burst out crying, and sobbed 
bitterly. 

“Oh, nonsense, child,” her father said. 
“Your nervous system must have been shak- 
en last night by that storm. I have seen a 
strange look about your face all day. It 


é“ [ will show you,” Macleod said; and he | 


| was certainly a mistake our coming here: 
| you are not fitted for this savage life.” 

| She grew more composed. She sat down 
|for a few minutes; and her father, taking 
out a small flask which had been filled from 
a bottle of brandy sent over during the day 
from Castle Dare, poured out a little of the 
spirits, added some water, and made her 
drink the dose as a sleeping draught. 

| “ Ah, well, you know, pappy,” said she, as 
she rose to leave, and she bestowed a very 
pretty smile on him, “it is all in the way 
of experience, isn’t it? and an artist should 
experience every thing. But there is just a 
| little too much about graves and ghosts in 
these parts forme. And I suppose we shall 
go to-morrow to see some cave or other 
where two or three hundred men, women, 
and children were murdered.” 

“T hope in going back we shall not be as 
near our own grave as we were last night,” 
her father observed. 

“And Keith Macleod laughs at it,” she 
| said, “and says it was unfortunate we got a 
| wetting.” 
| And so she went to bed; and the sea air 
| had dealt well with ber; and she had no 
| dreams at all of shipwrecks or of black fa- 
|miliars in moon-lit shrines. Why should 
|her sleep be disturbed because that night 
| she had put her foot on the grave of the 
chief of the Macleods ? 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE “ UMPIRE.” 


NEXT morning, with all this wonderful 
world of sea and islands shining in the early 
sunlight, Mr. White and his daughter were 
| down by the shore, walking along the white 
sands, and chatting idlyasthey went. From 
time to time they looked across the fair sum- 


| mer seas to the distant cliffs of Bourg; and 
| 





| 


each time they looked a certain small white 
| speck seemed coming nearer. That was the 
Umpire; and Keith Macleod was on board 
of her. He had started at an unknown 
hour of the night to bring the yacht over 
from her anchorage. He would not have 
his beautiful Fionaghal, who had come as a 
| stranger to these far lands, go back to Dare 
|in &@ common open boat with stones for 
ballast. 

“This is the loneliest place I have ever 
seen,” Miss Gertrude White was saying, on 
this the third morning after her arrival. 
“Tt seems scarcely in the world atall. The 

| sea cuts you off from every thing, you know ; 
| it would have been nothing if we had come 
by rail.” 

They walked on in silence, the blue waves 
| beside them curling a crisp white on the 
| smooth sands. 
| “Pappy,” said she at length, “I suppose 
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if I lived here for six months no one in Eng- 
land would remember any thing about me ? 
If I were mentioned at all, they would think 
I was dead. Perhaps some day I might 
meet some one from England, and I would 
have to say,‘ Don’t you know who I am? 
Did you never hear of one called Gertrude 
White? I was Gertrude White. 

“No doubt,” said her father, cautiously. 

“And when Mr. Lemuel’s portrait of me 
appears in the Academy, people would be 
saying,‘ Whois that? ‘Miss Gertrude White 
as Juliet?” Ah, there was an actress of that 
name. Or was she an amateur? She mar- 
ried somebody in the Highlands. I sup- 
pose she is dead now ?’” 

“Tt is one of the most gratifying in- 
stances, Gerty, of the position you have 
made,” her father observed, in his slow and 
sententious way, “that Mr. Lemuel should 
be willing, after having refused to exhibit 
at the Academy for so many years, to make 
an exception in the case of your portrait.” 

“Well, I hope my face will not get burn- 
ed by the sea air and the sun,” she said. 
“You know he wants two or three more 
sittings. And do you know, pappy, I have 
sometimes thought of asking you to tell me 
honestly—not to encourage me with flat- 
tery, you know—whether my face has real- 
ly that high-strung pitch of expression 
when I am about to drink the poison in the 
cell. Do I really look like Mr. Lemuel’s 
portrait of me?” 

“Tt is your very self, Gerty,” her father 
said, with decision. “ But then Mr. Lemuel 
is aman of genius. Who but himself could 
have caught the very soul of your acting 
and fixed it on canvas ?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
there was a finsh of genuine enthusiastic 
pride mantling on her forehead as she said, 
frankly, 

“Well, then, I wish I could see myself!” 

Mr. White said nothing. He had watched 
this daughter of his through the long win- 
ter months. Occasionally, when he heard 
her utter sentiments such as these, and 
when he saw her keenly sensitive to the 
flattery bestowed upon her by the people 
assembled at Mr. Lemuel’s little gatherings, 
he had asked himself whether it was possi- 
ble she could ever marry Sir Keith Macleod. 
But he was too wise to risk re-awakening 
her rebellious fits by any encouragement. 
In any case, he had some experience of this 
young lady; and what was the use of com- 
bating one of her moods at five o’clock, 
when at six o’clock she would be arguing 
in the contrary direction, and at seven con- 
vineed that the via media was the straight 
road? Moreover, if the worst came to the 
worst, there would be some compensation 
in the fact of Miss White changing her name 
for that of Lady Macleod. 

Just as quickly she changed her mood on 


” 


| 











the present occasion. She was looking ayaj, 
far over the darkly blue and ruffled seas “ae 
ward the white-sailed yacht. 

“He must have gone away in the dark to 
get that boat for us,” said she, musi, 
“Poor fellow, how very generous and kind 
he is! Sometimes—shall I make the con- 
fession, pappy 7—I wish he had picked on: 
some one who could better have ret, 
his warmth of feeling.” 

She called it a confession; but it was 4 
question. And her father answered more 
bluntly than she had quite expected. 

“Tam not much of an authority on such 
points,” said he, with a dry smile. “But J 
should have said, Gerty, that you have not 
been quite so effusive toward Sir Keith, 
Macleod as some young ladies would haye 
been on meeting their sweetheart after a 
long absence.” 

The pale face flushed, and she answered, 
hastily : 

“But you know, papa, when you are 
knocked about from one boat to another, 
and expecting to be ill one minute and 
drowned the next, you don’t have your 
temper improved, do you? And then per- 
haps you have been expecting a little too 
much romance —and you find your High- 
land chieftain banding down loaves, with 
all the people in the steamer staring at him. 
But I really mean to make it up to him, 
papa, if I could only get settled down for a 
day or two and get into my own ways. Oh, 
dear me !—this sun—it is too awfully dread- 
ful! When I appear before Mr. Lemuel 
again I shall be a mulatto !” 

And as they walked along the shining 
sands, with the waves monotonously break- 
ing, the white-sailed yacht came nearer and 
more near; and indeed the old Umpire, 
broad-beamed and heavy as she was, looked 
quite stately and swan-like as she came over 
the blue water. And they saw the gig low- 
ered; and the four oars keeping rhythmical 
time; and presently they could make out 
the browned and glad face of Macleod. 

“Why did you take so much trouble?” 
said she to him—and she took his hand in 
a very kind way as he stepped on shore. 
“We could very well have gone-back in the 
boat.” 

“Oh, but I want to take you round by 
Loch Tua,” said he, looking with great grati- 
tude into those friendly eyes. “ And it was 
no trouble at all. And will you step into 
the gig now ?” 

He took her hand and guided her along 
the rocks until she reached the boat; and 
he assisted her father too. Then they push- 
ed off; and it was with a good swing the 
men sent the boat through the lapping 
waves. And here was Hamish standing }) 
the gangway to receive them; and he was 
gravely respectful to the stranger lady as 
he assisted her to get up the small wooden 
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steps; but there was no light of welcome | a light northerly breeze, had run out for a 
‘ the keen gray eyes. He quickly turned | long tack almost to the Dutchman’s Cap; 
uvay from her to give his orders; for Ha- and from a certain distance they could see 
mish was on this occasion skipper, and had the grim shores of this desolate island, with 
lonned a smart suit of blue with brass but- | its faint tinge of green grass over the brown 
tons. Perhaps he would have been prouder of its plateau of rock. And then Hamish 
of his buttons, and of himself, and of the | called out, “Ready, about!’ and presently 
yacht he had sailed for so many years, if it | they were slowly leaving behind that lone- 
had been any other than Gertrude White | ly Dutchman, and making away for the dis- 
who had now stepped on board. | tant entrance to Loch Tua. The breeze was 
jut, on the other hand, Miss White was | slight; they made but little way; far on the 
quite charmed with this shapely vessel and | blue waters they watched the white gulls 
all its contents. If the frugal ways and| sitting buoyant; and the sun was hot on 
commonplace duties and conversation of their hands. What did they talk about in 
Castle Dare had somewhat disappointed | this summer idleness ? Many atime he had 
her, and had seemed to her not quite in ac- | dreamed of his thus sailing over the clear 
cordance with the heroic traditions of the seas with the fair Fionaghal from the South, 
clans, here, at least, was something which | until at times his heart, grown sick with 
she could recognize as befitting her notion | yearning, was ready to despair of, the im- 
of the name and position of Sir Keith Mac-| possible. And yet here she was sitting on 
leod. Surely it must be with a certain mas- | a deck stool near him—the wide-apart, long- 
terful sense of possession that he would lashed eyes occasionally regarding him—a 
stand on those white decks, independent | neglected book open on her lap—the small 
of all the world besides, with those sinewy, | gloved hands toying with the cover. Yet 
sun-browned, handsome fellows ready to go| there was no word of love spoken. There 
any where with him at his bidding? It is| was only a friendly conversation, and the 
true that Macleod, in showing her over the | idle passing of asummer day. It was some- 
yacht, seemed to know far too much about | thing to know that her breathing was near 
tinned meats; and he exhibited with some | him. 
pride a cunning device for the stowage of Then the breeze died away altogether, 
soda-water; and he even went the length | and they were left altogether motionless on 
of explaining to her the capacities of the lthe glassy blue sea. The great sails hung 
linen chest; but then she could not fail to | limp, without a single flap or quiver in them; 
see that in his eagerness to interest and | the red ensign clung to the jigger-mast; Ha- 
amuse her he was as garrulous as a school- | mish, though he stood by the tiller, did not 
boy showing to his companion a new toy. leven put his hand on that bold and notable 
Miss White sat down in the saloon, and| representation in wood of the sea-serpent. 
Macleod, who had but little experience in “Come, now, Hamish,” Macleod said, fear- 
attending on ladies, and knew of but one} ing this monotonous idleness would weary 
thing that it was proper to recommend, said: | his fair guest, ‘ you will tell us now one of 

“And will you have a cup of tea now, | the old stories that you used to tell me when 
Gertrude? Johnny will get it to you in a| I was a boy.” 
moment.” Hamish had indeed told the young Mac- 

“No, thank you,” said she, with a smile;|leod many a mysterious tale of magic and 
for she knew not how often he had offered | adventure, but he was not disposed to re- 
her a cup of tea since her arrival in the peat any one of these in broken English in 
Highlands. “But do you know, Keith, your | order to please this lady from the South. 
yacht has a terrible bachelor look about it? “Tt is no more of the stories I hef now, 
All the comforts of it are in this saloon and | Sir Keith,” said he. “It was a long time 
in those two nice little state-rooms. Your | since I had the stories.” 
lady’s cabin looks very empty ; it is too ele- “Oh, I could construct one myself,” said 
gant and fine, as if you were afraid to leave | Miss White, lightly. “Don’t I know how 
a book or a match-box in it. Now if you} they all begin? ‘ There was once a king in 
were to turn this into a lady’s yacht, you | Erin, and he had a son; and this son it was 
would have to remove that pipe rack, and | who would take the world for his pillow. But 
the guns and rifles and bags.” before he set out on his travels he took counsel 

“Oh,” said he, anxiously, “I hope you do | of the falcon, and the hoodie, and the otter. And 
not smell any tobacco ?” the falcon said to him, Go to the right; and 

“Not at all,” said she. “It was only a| the hoodie said to him, You will be wise now if 
fancy. Of course you are not likely to turn | you go to the left ; but the otter said to him, Now 
your yacht into a lady’s yacht.” take my advice, ete., ete.” 

He started and looked at her. But she “You have been a diligent student,” 
had spoken quite thoughtlessly, and had | Macleod said, langhing heartily. “ And in- 
now turned to her father. deed you might go on with the story and 

When they went on deck again they found | finish it ; for who knows now when we shall 
that the Umpire, beating up in the face of | get back to Dare ?” 
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It was after a long period of thus lying in 
dead calm—with the occasional appearance 
of a diver on the surface of the shining blue 
sea—that Macleod’s sharply observant eye 
was attracted by an odd thing that appear- 
ed far away at the horizon. 

“What do you think is that, now ?” said 
he, with a smile. 

They looked steadfastly, and saw only a 
thin line of silver light, almost like the back 
of a knife, in the distant dark blue. 

“The track of a seal swimming under 
water,” Mr. White suggested. 

“Or a shoal of fish,” his daughter said. 

“Watch!” 

The sharp line of light slowly spreads; a 
trembling silver-gray took the place of the 
dark blue; it looked as if invisible fingers 
were rushing out and over the glassy sur- 
face. Then they felt a cool freshness in the 
hot air; the red ensign swayed a bit; then 
the great mainsail flapped idly; and finally 
the breeze came gently blowing over the 
sea, and on again they went through the 
now rippling water. And as the slow time 
passed, in the glare of the sunlight, Statia 
lay on the still water a dense mass of shad- 
ow; and they went by Lunga; and they 
drew near to the point of Gometra, where 
the black skarts were sitting on the exposed 
rocks. It was like a dream of sunlight and 
fair colors and summer quiet. 

“T can not believe,” said she to him, “ that 
all those fierce murders and revenges took 
place in such beautiful scenes as these. How 
could they ?” 

And then, in the broad and still waters of 
Loch Tua, with the lonely rocks of Ulva 
close by them, they were again becalmed; 
and now it was decided that they should 
leave the yacht there at certain moorings, 
and should get into the gig and be pulled 
through the shallow channel between Ulva 
and Mull that connects Loch Tua with Loch- 
na-Keal. Macleod had been greatly favor- 
ed by the day chosen at hap-hazard for this 
water promenade; at the end of it he was 
gladdened to hear Miss White say that she 
had never seen any thing so lovely on the 
face of the earth. 

And yet it was merely a question of weath- 
er. To-morrow they might come back and 
find the water a ruffled leaden color; the 
waves washing over the rocks; Ben-More 
invisible behind driving clouds. But now, 
as those three sat in the stern of the gig, and 
were gently pulled along by the sweep of the 
oars, it seemed to one at least of them that 
she must have got intofairy-land. Therocky 
shores of Ulva lay on one side of this broad 
and winding channel; the flatter shores of 
Mull on the other; and between lay a per- 
fect mirror of water in which every thing 
was so accurately reflected that it was quite 
impossible to define the line at which the 
water and the land met. In fact, so vivid 


was the reflection of the blue and white sky 
on the surface of the water that it appeared 
to her as if the boat was suspended in miq- 
air: a sky below, a sky above. And they 
the beauty of the landscape that inclosed 
this wonderful mirror—the soft green fo]j- 
age above the Ulva rocks; the brilliant ye. 
low-brown of the sea-weed, with here and 
there a gray heron standing solitary and 
silent as a ghost over the pools; ahead of 
them, towering above this flat and shining 
and beautiful landscape, the awful majesty 
of the mountains around Loch-na-Keal—tlyo 
monarch of them, Ben-More, showing a cone 
of dark and thunderous purple under a long 
and heavy swath of cloud. Far away, too, 
ou their right, stretched the splendid ram- 
part of the Gribun cliffs, a soft sunlight on 
the grassy greens of their summits; a pale 
and brilliant blue in the shadows of the huge 
and yawning caves. And so still it was, and 
the air so fine and sweet: it was a day fur 
the idling of happy lovers. 

What jarred, then? Not the silent ap- 
pearance of the head of a seal in that shin- 
ing plain of blue and white; for the poor 
old fellow only regarded the boat for a sec- 
ond or two with his large and pathetic eyes, 
and then quietly disappeared. Perhaps it 
was this—that Miss White was leaning over 
the side of the boat, and admiring very much 
the wonderful hues of groups of sea-weed 
below, that were all distinctly visible in the 
marvellously clear water. There were beau- 
tiful green plants that spread their flat tin- 
gers over the silver-white sands; and huge 
rolls of purple and sombre brown; and long 
strings that came up to the surface—the 
traceries and decorations of these haunts of 
the mermaid. 

“Ttis like a pantomime,” she said. “ You 
would expect to see a burst of lime-light, and 
Neptune appearing with a silver trident and 
crown. Well, it only shows that the scene- 
painters are nearer nature than most people 
imagine. I should never have thought there 
was any thing so beautiful in the sea.” 

And then again she said, when they had 
rounded Ulva, and got a glimpse of the open 
Atlantic again: 

“Where is it, Keith, you proposed to sink 
all the theatres in England, for the benetit 
of the dolphins and the lobsters ?” 

He did not like these references to the 
theatre. 

“Tt was only a piece of nonsense,” said he, 
abruptly. 

But then she begged him so prettily to get 
the men to sing the boat song that he good- 
humoredly took out a sheet of paper and a 
pencil and said to her: 

“If I write it down for you, I must write 
it as it is pronounced. For how would you 
know that ‘ Fhir a bhata, na horo eile’ is pro- 
| nounced ‘ Feer a vahta, na horo ailya?’” 
| “And perhaps, then,” said she, with a 
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charming smile, “writing it down would 
spoil it altogether? But you will ask them 
to sing it for me.” 

He said a word or two in the Gaelic to 
Sandy, who was rowing stroke; and Sandy 
answered with a short, quick laugh of as- 
sent. 

“T have asked them if they would drink 
your health,” Macleod said, “and they have 
not refused. It would be a great compli- 
ment to them if you would fill out the 
whiskey yourself. Here is my flask.” 

She took that formidable vessel in her 
small hands; and the men rested on their 
oars; and then the metal cup was passed 
along. Whether it was the dram, or wheth- 
er it was the old familiar chorus they struck 
up— 

“ Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 
Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 
Fhir a bhata (na horo eile) 


Chea 1 soire slann leid ge thobh a theid u”— 


certain it is that the boat swung forward 
with a new strength, and ere long they be- 
held in the distance the walls of Castle Dare. 
And here was Janet at the small quay great- 
ly distressed because of the discomfort to 
which Miss White must have been sub- 
jected, 

“But Ihave just been telling Sir Keith,” 
she said, with a sweet smile, “that I have 
come through the most beautiful place I 
have ever seen in the world.” 

This was not, however, what she was say- 
ing to herself when she reached the privacy 
ofherown room. Her thoughts took a dif- 
ferent turn. 


“fp: . : . | 
“And if it does seem impossible’—this 
was her inward speech to herself—* that | 


those wild murders should have been com- 


mitted in so beautiful a place, at least there | 
will be a fair chance of one oceurring when | 
I tell him that I have signed an engagement | 


that willlasttill Christmas. But what good 
could come of being in a hurry ?” 


—_——_—@——_——. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A CAVE IN MULL 


OF love not a single word had so far been 
said between these two. It was a high 
sense of courtesy that on his part had driven 
him to exercise this severe self-restraint: he 
would not invite her to be his guest, and 
then take advantage of the various oppor- 
tunities offered to plague her with the vehe- 
mence and passionate yearning of his heart. 
For during all those long winter months he 
had gradually learned, from the correspond- 
ence which he so carefully studied, that she 
rather disliked protestation; and when he 
hinted that he thonght her letters to him 
were somewhat cold, she only answered with 
a playful humor; and when he tried to press 
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her to some declaration about her leaving 
the stage or about the time of their mar- 
riage, she evaded the point with an extreme 
cleverness which was so good-natured and 
friendly that he could scarcely complain. 
Occasionally there were references in these 
letters that awakened in his breast a tumult 
of jealous suspicions and fears; but then 
again he consoled himself by looking for- 
ward to the time when she should be re- 
leased from all those environments that he 
hated and dreaded. He would have no more 
fear when he could take her hand and look 
into her eyes. 

And now that Miss Gertrude White was 
actually in Castle Dare—now that he could 
walk with her along the lonely mountain 
slopes, and show her the wonders of the 
western seas and the islands—what was it 
| that still occasioned that vague unrest? His 

nervous anxiety that she should be pleased 

| withallshesaw? Ora certain critical cold- 
ness in her glance? Or the consciousness 
that he was only entertaining a passing vis- 
itor—a beautiful bird that had alighted on 
his hand, and that the next moment would 
be winging its flight away into the silvery 
South ? 

“You are becoming a capital sailor,” he 
| said to her one day, with a proud light on 
his face. “You have no fear at all of the 
sea now.” 

He and she and the cousin Janet—Mr. 
White had some letters to answer, and had 
staid at home—were in the stern of the gig, 
and they were being rowed along the coast 
| below the giant cliffs of Gribun. Certainly 
if Miss White had confessed to being a little 
nervous, she might have been exeused. It 
| was a beautiful, fresh, breezy, summer day; 
but the heavy Atlantic swell that slow- 
ly raised and lowered the boat as the men 
rowed along passed gently and smoothly 
on, and then went booming and roaring and 
crashing over the sharp black rocks that 
were quite close at hand. 

“T think I would soon get over my fear 
of the sea,” said she, gently. 

Indeed, it was not that that was most like- 
ly to impress her on this bright day—it was 
the awful loneliness and desolation of the 
|} scene around her. All along the summit of 
the great cliffs lay heavy banks of clond 
that moved and wreathed themselves to- 
gether, with mysterious patches of darkness 
here and there that suggested the entrance 
into far valleys in the unseen mountains 
behind. And if the outer surface of these 
precipitous cliffs was brightened by sun- 
light, and if there was a sprinkling of grass 
on the ledges, every few minutes they pass- 
ed the yawning archway of a huge cavern, 
around which the sea was roaring with a 











muffled and thunderous noise. He thought 


she would be interested in the extraordinary 
number and variety of the sea-birds about— 
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the solemn cormorants sitting on the ledges, 
the rock-pigeons shooting out from the caves, 
the sea-pyots whirring along the rocks like 
lightning flashes of color, the lordly osprey, 
with his great wings outstretched and mo- 
tionless, sailing slowly in the far blue over- 
head. And no doubt she looked at all these 
things with a forced interest; and she her- 
self now could name the distant islands out 
in the tossing Atlantic; and she had in a 
great measure got accustomed to the am- 
phibious life at Dare. But as she listened 
to the booming of the waves around those 
awful recesses, and as she saw the jagged 
and angry rocks suddenly appear through 
the liquid mass of the falling sea, and as 
she looked abroad on the unknown distances 
of that troubled ocean, and thought of the 
life on those remote and lonely islands, the 
spirit of a summer holiday forsook her al- 
together, and she was silent. 

“And you will have no fear of the beast 
when you go into Mackinnon’s Cave,” said 
Janet Macleod to her, with a friendly smile, 
“ because no one has ever heard of it again. 
Do you know, it was astrange thing. They 
saw in the sand the foot-print of an animal 
that is not known to any one about here; 
even Keith himself did not know what it 
was—” 

“T think it was a wild-cat,” said he. 

“And the men they had nothing to do 
then; and they went all about the caves, 
but they could see nothing of it. And it 
has never come back again.” 

“And I suppose you are not anxious for 
its coming back ?” Miss White said. 

“Perhaps you will be very lucky and see 
it some day, and I know that Keith would 
like to shoot it, whatever it is.” 

“That is very likely,’ Miss White said, 
without any apparent sarcasm. 

By-and-by they paused opposite the en- 
trance to a cave that seemed even larger 
and blacker than the others; and then Miss 
White discovered that they were consider- 
ing at what point they could most easily ef- 
fectalanding. Already through the singu- 
larly clear water she could make out vague 
green masses that told of the presence of 
huge blocks of yellow rock far below them; 
and as they cautiously went further toward 
the shore—a man at the bow calling out to 
them—these blocks of rock became clearer 
and clearer, until it seemed as if those glassy 
billows that glided under the boat, and then 
went crashing in white foam a few yards 
beyond, must inevitably transfix the frail 
craft on one of these jagged points. But at 
length they managed to run the bow of the 
gig into a somewhat sheltered place, and 
two of the men, jumping knee-deep into 
the water, hauled the keel still further over 
the grating shell-fish of the rock; and then 
Macleod, scrambling out, assisted Miss White 
to land. 








“Do you not come with us?” Miss White 
called back to the boat. 

“Oh, it is many a time I have been in the 
cave,” said Janet Macleod ; “and I will haye 
the luncheon ready for you. And you wil] 
not stay long in the cave, for it is cold ang 
damp.” 

He took her hand, for the scrambling over 
the rough rocks and stones was dangerons 
work for unfamiliar ankles. They drew 
nearer to this awful thing, that rose fay 
above them, aud seemed waiting to i, 
close them and shut them in forever. And 
whereas about the other caves there were 
plenty of birds flying, with their shril] 
screams denoting their terror or resent- 
ment, there was no sign of life at all about 
this black and yawning chasm, and there 
was an absolute silence, but for the rolling 
of the breakers behind them that only pro- 
duced vague and wandering echoes. As she 
advanced over the treacherous shingle she 
became conscious of a sort of twilight ap 
pearing around her. A vast black thing— 
black as night and still as the grave—wwas 
ahead of her; but already the change from 
the blaze of sunlight outside to this partial 
darkness seemed strange on the eyes. The 
air grew colder. As she looked up at the 
tremendous walls, and at the mysterious 
blackness beyond, she grasped his hand 
more tightly, though the walking on the 
wet sand was now comparatively easy. 
And as they went further and further into 
this blackness, there was only a faint 
strange light that made an outline of the 
back of his figure, leaving his face in dark- 
ness; and when he stooped to examine the 
sand, she turned and looked back, and be- 
hold the vast portal by which they entered 
had now dwindled down into a small space 
of bewildering white. 

“No,” said he, and she was startled by 
the hollow tones of his voice, “I can not 
find any traces of the beast now; they have 
all gone.” 

Then he produced a candle, and lit it; 
and as they advanced further into the 
blackness there was visible this solitary 
star of red fire, that threw dulled mysteri- 
ous gleams from time to time on some pro- 
jecting rock. 

“You must give me your hand again, 
Keith,” said she, in a low voice; and when 
he shifted the candle, and took her hand in 
his, he found that it was trembling some- 
what. 

“Will you go any further?” said he. 

“No? 

They stood and looked around. The dark- 
ness seemed without limits; the red light 
was insufficient to produce any thing like 
an outline of this immense place, even in 
faint and wandering gleams. 

“If any thing were to move, Keith,” said 
she, “I should die.” 
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“Oh, nonsense,” said he, in a cheerful way; | 
ut the hollow echoes of the cavern made his 
voice sound sepulchral. “There is no beast 
at all in here, you may be sure. And I have 
often thought of the fright a wild-cat or a| 
beaver may have got when he came in here | 
in the night, and then discovered he had | 
stumbled on a lot of sleeping men—” 

“Of men!” 

“They say this was a sanctuary of the} 
Culdees; and I often wonder how the old | 
chaps got their food. Iam afraid they must 
have often fallen back on the young cormo- 
rants: that is what Major Stuart calls an 
expeditious way of dining, for you eat two 
courses, fish and meat, at the same time. 
And if you go further along, Gertrude, you 
will come to the great altar-stone they used.” 

“T would rather not go,” said she. “ I— 
Ido not like this place. I think we will go 
back now, Keith.” 

As they cautiously made their way back 
to the glare of the entrance, she still held 
his hand tight; and she did not speak at all. 
Their footsteps echoed strangely in this hol- 
low space. And then the air grew sudden- 
ly warm; and there was a glow of daylight 
around; and although her eyes were rather 
bewildered, she breathed more freely, and 
there was an air of relief on her face. 

“T think I will sit down for a moment, 
Keith,” said she; and then he noticed, with 
a sudden alarm, that her cheeks were rather 
pale. 

“Are you ill?” said he, with a quick anx- 
iety in his eyes. ‘Were you frightened ?” 

“Oh, no!” said she, with a forced cheer- 
fulness; and she sat down for a moment on 
one of the smooth bowlders. “You must 





not think Iam such a coward as that. But 
the chilling atmosphere—the change—made 
me a little faint.” 

“Shall I run down to the boat for some | 
wine for you? I know that Janet has} 
brought some claret.” | 

“Oh, not at all,” said she, and he saw 
with a great delight that her color was re- 
turning. “Tam quite well now. But I will} 
rest for a minute, if you are in no hurry, be- 
fore scrambling down those stones again.” 

He was in no hurry; on the contrary, he 
sat down beside her and took her hand. 

“You know, Gerty,” said he, “it will be 
some time before I can learn all that you 
like and dislike, and what you can bear, and 
what pleases you best ; it will be some time, 
no doubt; but then, when I have learned, 
you will find that no one will look after you 
so carefully as I will.” 

“TI know you are very kind to me,” said 
she, in a low voice. 

“ And now,” said he, very gently and even 
timidly, but his firm hand held her languid 
one with something of a more nervous clasp, 
“if you would only tell me, Gerty, that on 
such and such a day you would leave the 
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stage altogether, and on such and such a 
day you would let me come to London—and 
you know the rest—then I would go to my 
mother, and there would be no need of any 
more secrecy, aud instead of her treating 
you merely as a guest, she would look on 
you as her daughter, and you might talk 
with her frankly.” 

She did not at all withdraw the small 
gloved hand, with its fringe of fur at the 
end of the narrow sleeve. On the contrary, 
as it lay there in his warm grasp, it was like 
the small, white, furred foot of a ptarmigan, 
so little and soft and gentle was it. 

“Well, you know, Keith,” she said, with 
a great kindness in the clear eyes, though 
they were cast down, “I think the secret 
between you and me should be kuown to 
nobody at all but ourselves—any more than 
we can reasonably help. And it is a very 
great step to take; and you must not ex- 
pect me to be in a hurry, for no good ever 
caine of that. I did not think you would 
have cared so much—I mean, a man has so 
many distractions and occupations of shoot- 
ing, and going away in your yacht, and all 
that-—I fancy—I am a little surprised—that 
you make so much of it. We have a great 
deal to learn yet, Keith; we don’t know 
each other very well. By-and-by we may 
be quite sure that there is no danger; that 
we understand each other; that nothing and 
nobody is likely to interfere. But wouldn’t 
you prefer to be left in the mean time just a 
little bit tree—not quite pledged, you know, 
to such a serious thing—” 

He had been listening to these faltering 
phrases in a kind of dazed and pained stu- 
por. It was like the water overwhelming a 
drowning man. But at last he cried out— 
and he grasped both her hands in the sud- 


ms 


| den vehemeuce of the moment: 


“Gerty, you are not drawing back! You 
do not despair of our being husband and 
wife! What is it that you mean?” 

“Oh, Keith!” said she, quickly withdraw- 
ing one of her hands, “you frighten me when 
you talk like that. You do not know what 
you are doing—you have hurt my wrist.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said he. “ Have I hurt 
your hand, Gerty ?—and I would cut off one 
of mine to save youascratch! But you will 
tell me now that you have no fears—that you 
don’t want to draw back! I would like to 
take you back to Dare, and be able to say 
to every one, ‘Do you know that this is my 
wife—that by-and-by she is coming to Dare 
—and you will all be kind to her for her 
own sake and for mine.’ Andif there is any 
thing wrong, Gerty, if there is any thing you 
would like altered, I would have it altered. 
We have a rude way of life; but every one 
would be kind to you. And if the life here 
is too rough for you, I would go any where 
with you that you choose to live. 
looking at the houses in Essex. 


I was 


I would go 
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to Essex—or any where you might wish: | 
that need not separate us at all. And why 
are you so cold and distant, Gerty? Has 
any thing happened here to displease you ? 
Have we frightened you by too much of the 
boats and of the sea?) Would you rather | 
live in an English county away from the 
sea? But I would do that for yon, Gerty— 
if I was never to see a sea-bird again.” 


And in spite of himself tears rose quickly 
to his eyes; for she seemed so far away from 
him, even as he held her hand; and his heart 
would speak at last—or break. 

“Tt was all the winter months I was say- 
ing to myself, ‘Now you will not vex her 
with too much pleading, for she has much 
trouble with her work; and that is enough; 
and a man can bear his own trouble’ And 
once or twice, when we have been caught in 
a bad sea, I said to myself, ‘And what mat- 
ter now if the end comes ?—for perhaps that 
would only release her.” But then, again, 
Gerty, I thought of the time you gave me 
the red rose; and I said, ‘Surely her heart 
will not go away from me; and I have plen- 
ty to live for yet!” 

Then she looked him frankly in the face, 
with those beautiful, clear, sad eyes. 

“You deserve all the love a woman ean 
give you, Keith; for you have a man’s heart. 
And I wish I could make you a fair return 
for all your courage, and gentleness, and 
kindness—” 

“Ah, do not say that,” he said, quickly. 
“Do not think I am complaining of you, 
Gerty. It is enough—it is enough—I thank 
God for His mercy to me; for there never | 
was any man so glad as I was when you 
gave me the red rose. And now, sweet- 
heart—now you will tell me that I will put 
away all this trouble, and have no more 
fears; and there will be no need to think 
of what you are doing far away; and there 
will be one day that all the people will know 
-—and there will be laughing and gladness 
that day—and if we will keep the pipes 
away from you, all the people about will 
have the pipes, and there will be a dance 
and a song that day. Ah, Gerty, you must | 
not think harshly of the people about here. 
They have their ways. They would like to 
please you. But my heart is with them; 
and a marriage day would be no marriage 
day to me that I did not spend among my 
own people—my own people.” 

He was talking quite wildly. She had 
seen him in this mood once or twice before ; 
and she was afraid. 

“But you know, Keith,” said she, gently, 
and with averted eyes, “a great deal has to 
be done before then. And a woman is not 
so impulsive as a man; and you must not be 
angry if I beg for a little time—” 

“ And what is time ?” said he, in the same | 
glad and wild way—and now it was his} 
hand holding hers that was trembling. “It | 











will all go by in a moment—like a dreay 
—when we know that the one splendid day 
is coming. And I will senda haunch to the 
Dubh Artach men that morning; and I y 
send a haunch to Skerryvore ; and there wi] 
not be a man in Iona, or Coll, or Mull, th 

will not have his dram that day. And what 

will you do, Gerty—what will you do? Oh, 

I will tell you now what you will do on that 

morning. You willtake out some sheets of 

the beautiful, small, scented paper; and you 

will write to this theatre and to that thea- 

tre: ‘ Good-by— perhaps you were useful to nu 

once, and I bear you no ill-will : but—Good-by 

for ever and ever!’ And I will have all the 

children that I took to the Crystal Palace 

last summer given a fine dinner; and the six 

boy-pipers will play ‘Mrs. Macleod of Raa- 

say’ again, and they will have a fine reel 

once more. ‘There will be many a one know 

that you are married that day, Gerty. And 

when is the day to be, Gerty? Can not you 

tell me now ?” 

“There is a drop of rain!” she exclaimed; 
and she suddenly sprang to her feet. The 
skies were black overhead. “Oh, dear me!” 
she said, “how thoughtless of us to leave 
your poor cousin Janet in that open boat, 
and a shower coming on! Please give me 
your hand now, Keith. And you must not 
take all these things so seriously to heart, 
you know; or I will say you have not the 
courage of a feeble woman like myself. And 
do you think the shower will pass over?” 

“T do not know,” said he, in a vague way, 
as if he had not quite understood the ques- 
tion; but he took her hand, and in silence 
guided her down to the rocks, where the 
boat was ready to receive them. 

And now they saw the strange transfor- 
mation that had come over the world. The 
great troubled sea was all of a dark slate 
green, with no glad ripples of white, but 
with long squally drifts of black; and a 
cold wind was blowing gustily in; and there 
were hurrying clouds of a leaden hue tear- 
ing across the sky. As for the islands— 
where were they? Ulva was visible, to be 
sure, and Colonsay—both of them a heavy 
and gloomy purple; and nearer at hand the 
rock of Errisker showed in a wan gray light 
between the lowering sky and the squally 
sea; but Lunga, and Fladda, and Staffa, and 
Iona, and even the long promontory of the 
Ross of Mull, were all hidden away behind 
the driving mists of rain. 

“Oh, you lazy people!” Janet Macleod 
cried, chéerfully—she was not at all fright- 
ened by the sudden storm. “I thought the 
wild beast had killed youin the cave. And 
shall we have luncheon now, Keith, or go 
back at once ?” 

He cast an eye toward the westward hori- 
zon and the threatening sky: Janet noticed 
at once that he was rather pale. 

“We will have luncheon as they pull us 
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pack,” said he, in an absent way, as if he 
was not quite sure of what was happening 
around him. 

He got her into the boat, and then fol- 
lowed. The men, not sorry to get away 
from these jagged rocks, took to their oars] 
with a will. And then he sat silent and dis- | And how much that,says! 
traught, as the two women, muffled up in Brunette, or of that tendency, yet with 
their cloaks, chatted cheerfully, and partook | blue eyes. And how much that says! 
of the sandwiches and claret that Janet had Tall and strong, not too plump, but still 
vot out of the basket. “ Fhir a bhata” the | not scrawny, nor as a skeleton in clothing. 
men sang to’ themselves; and they passed | Ido not say that she could whip her weight 
under the great cliffs, all black and thun-| in wild-cats; Ido not know. Of that breed 
derous now; and the white surf was spring- | of animals few are left in Ohio, thanks to 
ng over the rocks. Macleod neither ate | the prowess of the grandmothers of the pres- 
nor drank; but sometimes he joined in the | ent generation. But I do say that of the 
conversation in a forced way ; and occasion- mother of the mother of Hester Bryan, of 
ally he laughed more loudly than the occa- | whom I write, this eulogy was simple truth. 
sion warranted. |The Puma concolor, or native catamount of 

“Oh yes,” he said—“ oh yes, you are be- | those regions, had yielded a hundred times 
coming a good sailor now, Gertrude. You} before her prowess. And this I will add, 
have no longer any fear of the water.” | that Hester Bryan was just a bit taller and 

“You will become like little Johnny | prettier than her mother, as she in her day 
Wickes, Miss White,” the cousin Janet said, was taller and prettier than hers. For there 
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CHAPTER I. 
BOUGHT. 


S pretty a girl as there was in Ohio. 





“the little boy I showed you the other day. | are worlds of life in which 
He has got to be like a duck in his love 
for the water. And indeed I should have | 
thought he would have got a fright when Now do not go to thinking that Hester 
Keith saved him from drowning; but no.” | Bryan was a great strapping Amazon, and 
“Did you save him from being drowned 2?” | looked like a female prize-fighter. She was 
she said, turning tohim. “ And you did not tall, and she was strong, and she was grace- 
tell me the story ?” | ful as the Venus of the Porta Portese, if by 
“Tt was no story,” saidhe. “He fell into | good luck you ever saw her. 
the water; and we picked him up some-| And she was as good as pretty; and she 
how;” and then he turned impatiently to| was the queen of the whole town, becanse 
the men, and said some words to them in she was pretty and good, and so bright. 
the Gaelic, and there was no more singing | She never set herself up as grander than 
of the “ Farewell to the Boatman” after that. | the other girls, and all the other girls set 
They got home to Castle Dare before the | her up as the queen of their love and wor- 
rain came on—though indeed it was but a | ship. 
passing shower, and it was succeeded by a| And the boys? Oh, that was of course. 
bright afternoon that deepened into a clear | But then there were no “pretenders,” as 
and brilliant sunset; but as they went up the French say. All that was settled long 
through the moist-smelling larch wood— | ago—as long ago as when she wore a sun- 
and as Janet happened to fall behind for a | bonnet,and walked barefoot to school. Hor- 
moment, to speak to a herd-boy who was | ace would always be waiting for her at the 
by the way-side—Macleod said to his com-| Five Corners with the largest and ripest 
panion: raspberries, or with whatever other offering 
“And have you no other word for me,| was in season. As long ago as when he 
Gertrude ?” made his first canoe there would hang un- 
Then she said, with a very gracious smile: | der her window, before breakfast, great 
“You must be patient, Keith. Are we | bunches of the earliest pond-lilies. As soon 
not very well off as we are? Iknowa good | as it would do for these young folks to go 
many people who are not quite so well off. on sleigh-rides, it was in Horace’s cutter 
| 


‘Nature gives us more than all she ever takes away.” 





And I have no doubt we shall have courage | that Hester always rode. And when Hes- 
to meet whatever good or bad fortune the | ter sang in the choir, she always stood at 
days may bring us; and if it is good, then | the right hand of the altos, and just across 
we shall shake hands over it, just as the | the passage stood Horace, at the left hand 
village people do in an opera.” of the tenors. Not a young man in the vil- 

Fine phrases; though this man, with the | lage interfered with Horace’s pre-emption 
dark and hopeless look in his eyes, did not | there. But not a young man in the village 
seem to gain much gladness from them. | who did not stand by Horace as loyally as 
And she forgot to tell him about that en-| the girls stood by Hester. And if he had 
gagement which was to last till Christmas; | needed to summon a working party to build 
perhaps if she had told him just then, he|a bridge across a slue, that Hester might 
would scarcely have heard her. | walk dry-shod with a white slipper on, why, 
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all the young men of the neighborhood 
would be there as soon as Horace wound 
his horn. 

A nice girl at the West once wrote me to 
ask why all the good young men, who were 
bright and spirited and nice, were in my 
books, and why, in fact, the bright boys, 
who knew something and could do some- 
thing and could besomething—in short, were 
agreeable—were apt to be lounging round 
liquor saloons in the village when they 
should be better employed. I told her, of 
course, to wait a little; that she was looking 
through some very small key-hole. How I 
wish that my unknown coriespondent could 
have seen Horace Ray! He was handsome, 
he was bright, he was strong, he was steady, 
he was full of fun; he could read French 
well, and could talk German, and he knew 
enough Latin. And yet he did not lounge | 
round a liquor saloon, and the minister was 
glad, and not sorry, that he sung in the choir. 

When this story begins, Horace Ray was 
twenty-two years old, and Hester Bryan was 
twenty-one. I know that that is dreadful- 
ly old for a story, but how can I help that? 
Do you suppose I make it up as I go along? 
If they did not choose to be married when 
he was eighteen and she seventeen, can I 
help that? The truth is, that Hester’s fa- 
ther was a man who liked to have his own 
way, and in some things had it. He had 
not had it in making a large fortune, though 
he had always tried for that. In that busi- | 
ness he had failed—had failed badly. He 
was always just close to it; but always just | 
as he touched the log on which he was to 
stand erect, quite out of the water, the log 
was pushed away by his touch, and floated 
quite out of reach, he paddling far behind. | 
Hester’s mother was in heaven, or things | 
might have been made easier for her. As | 
it was, her father would not hear of her 
marrying Horace till Horace should have 
something better than expectations, till he 
was fixed in a regular business, with a regu- 
lar income. Perhaps Ohio is now so far es- 
tablished as a conservative and old-fashion- 
ed country that most fathers of charming 
girls in Ohio will agree with him. Yet I 
never heard of any one’s starving in Ohio. 
They do say that no one was ever hungry 
there! 

Because of this horrible sentence of old Mr. 
Bryan—because of this—the happiest day 
of Horace’s life was the day when he could 
come, at last, to Hester, and could tell her 
that he was appointed assistant engineer on 
the Scioto Valley Railroad, with a salary of 
one thousand dollars a year, to be increased 
by one hundred dollars at the end of the 
first year. Here was “the regular income 











in the regular business,” and now all would 
be well. Would she be married in church ? 
or would she rather go to Columbus, to be | 


° ° ° | 
married quietly? For his part, he was all | 












ready; he would like to be married that 
day. 

Of course this last part was only his litt} 
joke. But Hester, dear child, how well ] 
remember how pretty and how cheerful s}y 
seemed all that week, and how little any of 
us thought of what was to come! Hestey 
was by no means a prude, and she was 
happy as he. And the news lighted up al| 
the village. Every body knew it, from th, 
canal locks up to the mills, and every body 
was glad. Horace Ray had a good place, 
and he and Hester Bryan could be married 
right away. 

Four days that happy dream lasted. And 
even now Horace looks back on those fo 
dream days as days of unutterable joy and 
He has alittle portfolio which 
Hester herself made for him, and on the back 
of which she painted his own monogram 
It lies among his choicest treasures, and is 
never handled but with the most daint 
care. It contains every note she wrote hin 
—five in all—as those blessed days went 
by. Then it contains—ah, the pity !—fou 
little sunny songs which Horace wrote to 
her on four of those evenings, and which ly 
sent to her on the four mornings, with the 
bunch of flowers which she found at the 
front-door as she threw it open. These tli 
poor girl had to give back to him. And all 
this is tied with a bit of ribbon, which is 
stained yet by the moisture on the stems of 
the flowers it tied together—a little buncli 
of roses which Hester gave to him. For, as 
you must hear, these four days came to an 
end. 

Old Mr. Bryan came home—“ old” he was 
called, in the fresh and active phrase of a 
young community, because he was older than 
John Bryan the miller. In truth, our Mr. 
Bryan was forty-five. He came home—from 
no one knew where. He was in low spirits; 
that all men saw as he left the railroad sta- 
tion—the dépdét, as they called it. The boy 
who drove him to his home—that is, who 
drove the horse which dragged the wagon 
in which old Bryant was carried to his home 
—this boy, I say, did not dare allude to Hor- 
ace’s good news. Pretty Hester came run- 
ning to meet him at the gate, fresh as a rose 
and glad as a sunbeam; but she saw that 
all was wrong. All the same, every thing 
was pleasant and cheerful: the children were 
neat and nice in their best clothes, the sup- 
per was perfect, and no returning conquer- 
or had ever a more happy welcome. 

Before they slept, even to her downcast, 
not to say cross, father, Hester told her story 
—her story and Horace’s. But old Bryan 
took it very hardly. It was all nonsense, 
he said. She must not think of weddings. 
His was no house to be married from. He 
was ruined: those infernal Swartwouts and 
Dousterswivels, or whatever else may have 
been the names of the swindlers who had 
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fooled him, had cleaned him out; and the | an vice-president in the Cattaraugus and 
sooner the town knew he was ruined, and | Tallahassee Railroad, of which he was a 
the world, why, the better, he supposed.| managing director. All this statement old 
Poor old Bryan was really to be pitied this | Bryan repeated to our Hester. 

time. Often as he had fallen, he had never} Of course Hester refused point-blank. 
fallen so far. And it certainly seemed as 





And then for six months—nay, ten—came 
if he had fallen into mud and slime so thick | awful times for her. Hard times had she 
and so deep, in a bog so utterly without | seen in that house before, but nothing like 
bottom, that for him there was no recoy-| these! Horace was banished first. She 
ery. had to send back her engagement ring, and 
“No time to talk of weddings.” This was | the letters and the songs Itold youof. She 
all old Bryan would say. had to promise not to meet him in the vil- 
When Horace came to plead, it was no} lage, ard she kept her promise ; not to speak 
better. There was a time when old Bryan | to him if she did meet him there. Then 
had liked Horace. If any man knew how | sue could not go out any where. Then she 
to manage him, it was Horace. But now] was kept on bread and water, and the chil- 
he was simply unmanageable, and too soon} dren too. Then there was this and that 
the reason appeared. piece of furniture carried off to be sold at 
There was a St. Lonis merchant whom | auction—every thing that was her moth- 
Bryan had met at Columbus the winter] er’s and that her mother prized. Then poor 
when he represented the district in the | Hester fell sick, and almost died. As soon 
Legislature. From the first they seemed to | as she rallied at all, old Bryan began again. 
lave been great friends. When our pretty | And then Hester capitulated. That horrid 
Hester made her winter visit to Columbus, | Duke de Alcantara came—he came after 
to stay with Mrs. Dunn, this De Alcantara | dark, and came in his own earriage all the 
saw her—the Duke de Alcantara, the Colum- | way from the station at London. Our boys 
bus girls called him, mostly in joke, but | would have mobbed him, I believe. He 
partly in mystery; for it was whispered | came, and I am bound to say he behaved 
that he might be a duke in Spain if he} very well. He was not obtrusive. He was 
chose to be. This was certain, that he was| gentle and gentlemanly. And when he 
very rich—very. Those who disliked him | went away he put a ring on Hester’s fin- 
most—and some people disliked him very | ger; and she did not throw it in his face, 
much—had to own that he was very rich. | nor did she tear out his eyes. 
Black-haired he was, very dark of complex-| And soit was settled. And the house was 
ion, and, Horace said, and all the party of | furnished again. And Betsy Boll and old 
haters, odious in expression. But whether | Miss Tucker came back to work in the kiteh- 
Horace would have said that, had the two | en again, and old Bryan’s bank account was 
not crossed each other’s lines, who shall say ? | better than it ever was. And on the 2d of 
The truth is that Baltasar de Alcantara was | April he went to Cincinnati to sit as V. P. 
a great diamond merchant. of the C. and T. R. R. Co., and to draw his 
And now the mystery appeared. Old} first quarter’s salary. 





Bryan said he could not talk of weddings,| And poor Horace never set his eyes on 
but soon enough he began to talk of one. | poor Hester's pale face. 
Baltasar de Aleantara wanted to marry our And all the village knew that on the 15th 


Hester. This she had guessed at; but she of May Hester Bryan was to be married to 
had thought she had put a very summary | the Duke de Alcantara. And Luey Lander 
end to it. She had said to him, squarely, | surrendered so far from the general tone of 
the last time she saw him, “Do you not | opinion of the girls as to agree to be a bride- 
know that I am engaged to be married,| maid. She had asplendid dress sent to her 
Mr. De Alcantara?’ She had supposed that | from St. Louis. Jane Forsyth and the oth- 
would be enough. She had not thoughteof | er girls said they would burn at the stake 
the Oriental fashion of buying your wife. | first. But Lucy said—and I think she was 
But Baltasar de Aleantara had. There must | right—that Hester had a right to have one 
have been Eastern blood in him. Horace | friend near her to the last. 

Ray, after he heard of the new proposal of The wedding was to be at St. Louis, at 
marriage, said his rival had a nose which | St. Jude’s Church. The boys said it was 
looked Eastern, arched but not Roman. | Judas Iscariot’s church, but this was their 
However it was about the nose, the dia-| mistake. They said the Duke de Aleantara 
mond merchant offered to buy our Hester. | was afraid to be married in Hester’s home. 
If she would marry him, or if old Bryan} This, I think, is probable. The arrange- 
would make her marry him, he would lend | ments were left mostly to “the duke” and 





old Bryan all the money he wanted, up to to old Bryan’s sister, Mrs. Goole—a skinny, 
fifty thousand dollars, on his personal secn- wiry, disagreeable person, of a very uncer- 
rity; he would take at their face all old} tain age, who had made herself so unpleas- 


Bryan’s worthless stock in the Green Bay | ant to all the neighbors on her visit to her 
Iron Company, and he would make old Bry- | brother, many years ago, that she had never 
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come again till now. Now that he needed| And sucha supper asit was! Though i 


some women-folk, Mrs. Goole was summoned 
to the rescue. 


———>—_—_—— 


CHAPTER II. 
SOLD. 


ON the 14th of May, the Pullman palace 
Cleopatra was waiting on a side track at 
London, ready to take its first trip. It 
had been chartered, John the porter said, 
by a chap from St. Louis, who was going to 
take quite a party there. A bridal party it 
was. How large the party was to be, the 
porter did not know, though it was impor- 
tant enough to him. But he had dusted 
the new plush, clean as it was, and had 
wiped off the wood-work, though he could 
not stain his cloth on it. 

Presently the party came, headed by a 
dark gentleman talking to the station-mas- 
ter. The station-master introduced him to 
the conductor as Mr. De Aleantara. The 
eagle eye of the porter saw that there were 
twelve in the party. He waited tor no in- 
troduction, but seized the hand-baggage 
and distributed it to the different sections. 
Meanwhile the party entered the car. 

But though the porter had assigned to 
each of their grandeurs a section of four 
seats, they did not mount each a separate | 
throne. On the contrary, a pleasant-look- 
ing young lady, who might perhaps be the 
bride, and two children, sat down in the 
middle of the car. The rest were dis- 
tributed according to their different degrees 
of lack of acquaintanceship. 

‘IT want to bid you good-by now, dears,’ 
said the bride to the children. “You see 
there'll be a great row when you go to bed, | 
and to-morrow morning I'll have hardly time | 
to kiss you. So while they’re getting sup- | 
per ready, and he’s talking to papa, I'll tell | 
you each one of my old stories—no, you're | 
so old now, Edward, that I'll tell Amelia 





was past eight, the cook gave thei as x 
a first course as his French education would 
allow him before he covered the little tables 
with salads and ices, 

To old Bryan’s surprise, Hester took a little 
of De Aleantara’s Champagne—not as much 
as her cousins behind her; but he had ney- 
er known her to take wine even in his flush 
Not that he cared—he saw two ful] 
bottles opposite—but yet he noticed it, 
Perhaps it was that which gave her rosie 
cheeks than she had had for a month. And 
perhaps it was that which put her in such 
good spirits. 

“T am quite relieved,” said she, as the 
last waiter went out. “Treally expected to 
see a wedding cake come on after this lux- 
ury, and hear that Mr. Prayerbook was in the 
next car ready to marry me or bury me.” 

“If IT had known you expected it,” said 
De Alcantara, “I should have had it ready, 
And even now, I dare say, there is a priest 
on the train, my dear.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” said Mrs. Goole, who 
took every thing in earnest; “it will be far 
better for you to retire now with the chil- 
dren. It’s nine o’clock, and just think how 
hard a day you'll have to-morrow.” 

“T don’t know,” said Hester. “T think 
that it is never so hard to do a thing as to 
make up one’s mind to it; and as for going 
to bed, I don’t care to. Perhaps Mr. De Al- 
cantara has a pack of cards or so with him, 
and then you can have some whist, aunt, 
and we— Shall we have Sancho Pedro, or 
euchre, your grace ?” 

“Grace me no grace,” said De Alcantara, 
as cards were produced—to his credit, be it 
said—from a friend’s portmanteau. “I vote 
for.euchre, if it be for four hands; Pedro by 
itself is far from exciting.” 

“Not when it’s played for love, your 
grace ?” said Hester. 

Who shall say how much the Don under- 
stood of the gambling terms of Great Brit- 


(d 








times. 


two stories, and you can listen if you want lain? He stumbled and said, ‘ Certainly, if 
to. Then we'll have just as good a good-by | you put it in that way.” 


as if it were to-morrow, and two—no, three 
sets of kisses.” 

“ But it’s not so very far to St. Louis—so 
far as to make much of a fuss about; and 
we'll come and see you, sha’n’t we?” said 
Edward, stoutly. 

“Yes, if I stay in St. Lonis all the time;” 
and the poor girl told how often she would 
have to go down the river, and sometimes 
even across the ocean to Amsterdam. But 
presently she began on her stories, and the 
children at least were happy till they were 
all called to supper. 

And then, to the surprise of the porter, 
the splendid Mr. De Alcantara took out a 
dried-up little woman whom he had hardly 
noticed, while Mr. Bryan and the bride fill- 
ed up the table. 


But Hester would not, and so De Alcanta- 
ra took the home bride-maid Luey Lander 
as his partner, and a “son of St. Louis” sat 
opposite Hester. 

“T didn’t quite know what to think,’ 
said Luey Lander, afterward, to her sister. 
“Sometimes I thought she had made up her 
mind to it, and then again I thought some- 
thing awful would happen. You see, he 
kept calling her ‘my dear, and she never 
blushed nor any thing, except once when 
she was leaning back shading her face with 
her cards, and then her eyes sort of glit- 
tered; it could hardly have been the light, 
|you know. And once she had dealt, and 
the cards fell ace, two, three, four, and then 
Mr. Gardner, the St. Louis man, said, in a 





sort of hesitating way, ‘That means kiss 
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the dealer, you know;’ and then the duke | and forth, till his cigars were gone 
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; but 
, 

ok up her hand, which was lying on the | not a wink of sleep passed his eyes that 
but she pulled it away, and said, | night. 


table, 
‘Wait-—till to-morrow.’ That could have | As for Mrs. Goole, who shall say what 
meant any thing, you know.” | passed in her vigils? Certain she was that 


And as Lucy sat and wondered, Hester | on that night no one passed her but the two 
and played, better than Lucy did, per- | conductors and one brakeman. She was 
ips. She did not let De Aleantara kiss her | once startled at Chimborazo as anew black 
ud, but she did laugh with him, and at| face appeared; but it was explained that 
ma little. She asked the St. Louis man | there was a change of porters, and whether 
if her hands were large enough to pass mus- | Mungo or John, it mattered little to her. 
ter there, and then explained that her fa- | And so morning came. No! it is no busi- 
ther took a Chicago paper. Indeed, so loud | ness of mine to tell who slept and who did 
was the laughter of the gentlemen that Mrs. | not; who dreamed, or what the dreams por- 
Goole kept looking round in an anxious | tended. Sunrise is sure, or well-nigh sure; 
uid trying to catch Hester’s eye. But | and even in a sleeping-car morning comes. 
Hester kept her back resolutely turned, and | Mrs. Goole looked a little more scraggy and 
Luey would not understand any telegrams | haggard than usual. The bride-maids did 
from the chaperon; so when Mrs. Goole | their best, in the way of toilet, in their 
found, to her joy, that it was eleven, she| somewhat limited dressing-room. Balta- 
broke up the somewhat shaky whist table, | sar was radiant in a fresh paper collar—the 
and spoke to Hester. utmost that even wealth like his could pro- 
“My dear,” said she, “it is really too late | duce, as one travelled forty miles an hour, on 
for any one to stay up any longer. My | the morning of one’s wedding day. Mungo 
girls must go, and you too.” the porter “made up” the several sections 
So Hester jumped up, kissed her father | one after another. From beds they became 
good-night, and bade au revoir to De Alean- elegant sofas again, and only section six, 
tara. Then she turned to section six, di- | Hester’s section, wasintact. Its heavy cur- 
rected by the obsequious John. | tains hung as at midnight, secured half-way 
“Wait,” said De Alcantara; “I have a down, as oue might see, by a heavy brooch 
surprise for you;” and he led her to number | which Baltasar himself had given her. 
nine, where her immense Saratoga stood on | “Let her sleep,” said Lucey Lander. “ Per- 
the sofa. “If you need any thing,” said he, | haps she did not sleep well at first. I did 
“vou yourself have been careful that you | not.” 
will find it here.” And he kissed his hand “Oh yes,” said Mrs. Goole, grimly, “let 
and walked forward. As Mr. Bryan was] hersleep. I never can sleep in these things. 
following, Mrs. Goole stopped him. Look-/}I sat up all night without a wink.” 
ing round to see that Hester had disappear- “Oh yes, let ber sleep,” said her father; 
ed, she said, | and so they dashed on. Eight o’clock pass- 
“Fergus, that girl of yours doesn’t mean ed, half past eight, nine o’clock, and yet no 


— i OF 





to be married to-morrow.” sign from number six. 
“How do you know that?” said old} Meanwhile obsequious waiters came in 
Bryan. | from the kitchen car. The breakfast would 


“T can see it; I’ve been watching her,” | be spoiled. One breakfast had been spoiled 
said Mrs. Goole. “You see that you have|already. De Alcantara consulted with old 
the forward section; I have the rear one. | Bryan. 


She won’t pass me in the night, whatever| “Lucy,” said old Bryan at last to Lucy 
she does at your end.” Lander, “you must wake her. You girls 
“Do you mean to sit up all night?” said | will faint without your coffee. And in half 
poor Bryan. | an hour more there will be no breakfast.” 
“ Of course I do, fool,” said his tender sis- | Lucy assented, a little unwillingly, went 


ter; “and that you shall sit up all night | to number six, withdrew the brooch, and put 
too. If you don’t, there’ll be no wedding | her head inside the curtains, and then—a 
to-morrow.” | shriek from Lucy. She flung the curtains 

“ Well,” said Bryan, as his sister left him. back, and no Hester was there! 

He thought it over with a cigar on the} What was worse, no Hester had been 
front platform, and decided that his sister | there. The compartment had not been 
was right. So he worked his way back to | “made up,” it would seem. Here were the 
her section, and found her there sitting on | two sofas, here was The Wreck of the Gros- 
the edge of the berth, as grim as a sentinel | renor, here was a faded nosegay, just as they 
at Pompeii. |had left them when they fell to playing 

“Tl do it,” said he. Jeuchre, But here was no Hester Bryan. 

“You'd better,” said she. Where was the girl? What had she done 

And so all night he sat on the edge of his | with herself? 
berth and tried to read, and then took an-| De Alcantara turned on Mrs. Goole like a 
other cigar on the platform, and then back | wild creature. He was ready to throttle 
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her in his rage. “This is some confounded 
joke of yours, ma’am.” But no; she was 
no such actress as to feign that dismay and 
horror. 


“Tt is he,” she shrieked, pointing at her 


speechless brother - is 
] 
asleep, 


‘it he! He fell 
and the minx passed him at his 
door.” 

No. Old Bryan was no such fool as to 
sleep at his post. “Sartin” he had not 
slept a wink since this porter came upon 
the train at Chimborazo. Porter and brake- 
men were confident alike that no one had 
left the car at either door, The brakemen 
testified for the whole time. The porter was 
certain after Chimborazo. 

Then the window of number six was ex- 
amined—a double window, and stuck fast 
with new varnish. Every one remembered 
that they could not start it the day before, 
when Hester tried to throw out a banana 
peel. Andif she had opened both windows, 
not Rebecca of York herself could have 
closed them after her, poised upon nothing, 
and the train rushing underneath at the 
rate of forty miles. 

From section nine, however, which had 
not been made up, and of which the windows 
were ajar, Miriam Kuh, one of the St. Louis 
bride-maids, produced a handkerchief. It 
had Jain on the top of the Saratoga trunk. 
It was Hester’s handkerchief—one of the 
trousseau handkerchiefs—and tied in a close 
knot was the engagement ring Baltasar de 
Aleantara had given her. Those windows 

the windows of section nine—were ajar. 
But that proved nothing. Baltasar him- 
self said he started those windows for more 
air after every one was asleep. 
hawk could 


Besides, a 
not crowd out of those cracks; 
and if Hester had opened them further, how 
did she close them again? 

All the same the porter and the brake- 
men were sure she had flung herself from 
number nine—most likely when they were 
crossing “ The brakeman of- 
fered confidentially to show any man for five 
dollars how it could be done. 

Old Bryan was sure Mrs. Goole had slept 
on her post. Mrs. Goole was sure old Bryan 
had slept on his. 


the bridge.” 


Baltasar de Aleantara was mad with rage, 
and the bride-maids were faint with hunger. 
Miss Kuh gave him the ring and handker- 
chief, and he flung both out of the open 
window. 

The 


groomsmen stole forward into the 


kitchen and ate cold chops and flattened | 


omelets. Some cold coffee was smuggled 
back to the bride-maids. 

And so the express train arrived at St. 
Louis, and the loafers at the station watch- 
ed the arrival of the “special bridal car,” 
and no bride emerged therefrom! only some 
very bride-maids, very cross 
groomsmen, a disgusted bridegroom, an 


sick some 
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|angry father and a frightene 
| the gigantic Saratoga trunk. 

“Where to?” asked the porters, who st ag. 

gered under the trunk. 

“Nowhere,” answered De Alcantara. y ith 
| a useless oath. “ Leave it in your bagya 
| room till it is called for.” 

And he went his way. 
| 


ren 


j 


dl aunt, and 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
| CAUGHT 


AND 


TOLD. 

| YET there was a wedding after all! The 
sexton and organist at St. Jude’s had yot 
been summoned for nothing, nor the 

| SONS. 


yar 
It was not in vain that Ax, Kidder, 
and Co. had spread a whole piece of Brus- 
sels carpet across the wide pavement of 
Eleventh Street, from the curb-stone up the 
church steps into the very porch. 

For, as Baltasar de Aleantara left the Cen- 
tral Station, just as he was stepping into 
the elegant coupé which awaited him, a 
wild, foreign-looking woman with a little 
child in her arms sprung across his way. 

“Take your baby to your wedding,” the 
wild creature cried, crazy with excitement. 

Baltasar de Aleantara stopped a full min- 
ute without speech looking at her. Then he 
laughed grimly. “ Hold your jaw,” he said. 
“Yowre just in time. You'll do. 
your howling. Go dress yourself decently 
in a travelling dress, and be at the church 
at twelve—not one minute late nor one 
minute early—and, mind, a thick veil. Mo- 
ses, go with her and see that she is there.” 

And so he entered his coupé and rode to 
his hotel, And at noon his party passed up 
his aisle, and this Bohemian woman, led }y 
Moses Gardner, walked up the other aisle, 
There was the least hitch in the service, as 
De Alcantara bade the minister substitute 
the name of Faris for Hester. But of the 
company assembled not ten people knew 
that it was not the Ohio beauty who passed 
on De Alcantara’s arm from the chancel to 
the vestry. 

In the vestry, however, there was a dif- 
ferent scene. Baltasar, black with rage, 
was still trying to be civil to the minister's 
clerk whom he found there with a book 
waiting for the bridegroom’s signature. As 
he took the pen, from the side door another 
gentleman entered, and, without giving the 
bridegroom time to write, said to him,“ You 
will please come with me, Sir.” 

“And who are you?” said De Alcantara, 
with another useless oath. 

“You know me very well. I could have 
arrested you up stairs, but I am good-na- 
tured. I have the Governor's warrant 
deliver you to this gentleman, who arrived 
| from London this morning. 
| the chief of police there. 
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to 


He represents 
You are to an- 








ewer in London for receiving Lady Eus- 
iwe’s diamonds. We have been waiting for | 
vou since Tuesday, but this gentleman only | 
arrived this morning.” 
De Aleantara turned speechless upon the | 
who, with the well-trained civility 
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| 
other, | 


ce, hardly smiled, 
ach other at a glance. 

known the other long before. And even he | 
felt that rage and oaths were useless. 

“No.” he said, as the other offered hand- 
cuffs; “parole @honnew.” But the hand- | 
cutis were puton. And the officers declined 
his civil offer of his own coupé. | 

On the registry of St. Jude’s Church there | 
is one certificate which lacks the signature | 
of the bridegroom and the bride. 

In the state-prison at Amsterdam, prison- 
er No. 57, in corridor D,is sentenced to hard 
labor for fourteen years. He is the Duke 
de Aleantara, without his mustache, and with 
very little of the rest of his hair. The Lon- 
don authorities gave him up to the Dutch, 
when they found that these last had the 
heaviest charges against him. 

De Alcantara had known that the United 
States has no extradition treaty with Hol- 
land. But he had not rightly judged the 
ingenuity of the Dutch police. 


But the two recognized 
De Alcantara had 





| 





Whoever else was at this wedding, old 
sryan was not there. 
jut thanks to the enterprise of the evening 
press of St. Louis, old Bryan learned, before 
tive o'clock, where his son-in-law that was 
to be was spending his honey-moon. So 
did Mrs. Goole, 

She waited on her brother to ask where 
she should go next. He bade her go home, 
and never let him see her face again. Nor 
did she, so far as I know. 

For him, the poor “old” man—one can but 
pity him—took a return ticket to Blunt 
Axe, which is the station nearest to the 
bridge. There must be some watchman at 
the bridge, and perhaps he would know 
something. At the Central Station the ob- 
sequious Pullman’s porter met him. 

“Cleopatra, Sir? have your choice of 
berths, Sir. Going home empty, Sir!” 

So little did the porter remember the 
haggard man. Old Bryan did not reply. 
He shuffled by the porter. But the ques- 
tion reminded him of the Saratoga trunk. 
And after a moment’s doubt he went to 
claim it. 

“No, Sir. Bring the check, Sir. No bag- 
gage given here, Sir, without the checks.” 
Poor old man, he could even see the trunk. 
But the check, most likely, was in De Alean- 
tara’s pocket. He tried to explain. 

“No use talking, Sir. You keep this gen- 
tleman waiting. Bring the check.” And 
all poor old Bryan could do was to select a 
seat in the car most distant from that fatal 
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Cleopatra. The Pullman porter could enlist 


but three passengers for her 


companions to whom to tell dreams or ad- 
ventures, 
in officer of high rank in the English po- | train stops at Chimborazo. 


Nor was Mrs. Goole. | friends ?—he kisses her, and she kisses him. 
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Lucy Lander 
ind the frightened Bryan children. 
No! it was morning before they had any 


But, early in the morning, the 
Poor old Bryan 
had left it in the night at Blunt Axe, and 
was even then scanning the rails of the fa- 
tal bridge and peering down into the river. 
Was this blood, or iron rust? Was yonder 
white gleam a bit of his child’s clothing ? 

The trainstopsatChimborazo. And Lucey 
Lander and the children are not to be lon- 
ger alone. Horace Ray enters. Jane For- 
syth enters. And here are Fanny and Alice 
and Emma—all the girls—and Walter and 
Siegfried and James—all the boys. We 
change porters. Here comes John, the boy 
we starfed with on the wedding journey. 

“Scree! scree!” “All aboard!” The 
train dashes away. 

“John, you may make up six,” says Hor- 
ace, to the amazement of all the others; and 
Horace stands by.as John unbolts the upper 
berth and lets it down. 

And there, as fresh as a rose, as if she 
were just waking from happy dreams— 
there lies, there smiles, our Hester! Yes, it 
She rises on her elbow; she jumps 
into Horace’sarms. Fairly before all these 
people—are they not friends, and true 


is she. 





“Did you sleep well, my darling ?” 
“T believe—well, I believe it has not 
seemed long. Yes, I must have slept some- 
times.” 
And Horace slipped the old engagement 
ring upon the naked finger. 
“You may bring in breakfast, John.” 
And this time the breakfast was hot, the 
| appetites were sure, and, without Cham- 
| pagne, the party was merry. 
Lucy Lander told the fate of Baltasar. 
| Jane Forsyth asked where the Saratoga 
trunk was, and Hester produced the check 
from her own pocket. 
At the crossing at New Dutzow the Cleo- 
patra was detached from the express train, 
and, to the marvel of waiting Buckeye boys, 
passed up on the virgin rails of the Scioto 
Valley Line, unaccustomed to such won- 
ders. A special engine was waiting. A 
short hour brought the merry party to Ki- 
owa Centre. There was Horace’s buggy, 
there were carriages galore, and a more mod- 
est procession than that of yesterday took 
them to the Methodist meeting-house. 
And there Asbury Perham, who told me 
the end of the story, asked Horace Ray if he 
would have this woman to be his wedded 
wife. And he said, “I will.” 
And there the existence of Hester Bryan, 
my pretty friend, under that particular 
|name which she had borne from her infan- 
| ey, ended. 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


BOOK FOURTH. 


The old affection between mother and son re-asserts itself, and relenting steps are taken.—A critical 


, tr 
el By 


y the turning-point in the lives of all concerned.—Eustacia has the move, and she 


un has set does she suspect the consequences involved in her choice of courses. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE JOURNEY ACROSS THE HEATH. 


FFNHURSDAY, the thirty-first of August, 

was one of aseries of days during which 
snug houses were stifling and draughts were 
treats; when cracks appeared in clayey gar- 
dens, and were called earthquakes by appre- 
hensive children; 


| 


when loose spokes were | to rest and to wateh their happiness, for a 


some in the tepid and stringy 
nearly dried pool. All the shallower ponds 
had decreased to a vaporous mud, 

which the maggoty shapes of innumeral| 
obscene creatures could be indistinctly see 
heaving and wallowing with enjoyment. Be- 


Water of a 


| ing a woman not disinclined to philosophize, 


she sometimes sat down under her umbre] 


1 


discovered in the wheels of carts and car-| certain hopefulness as to the result of hey 


riages; when stinging insects haunted the 
air, the earth, and the little water that was 
to be found. 

In Mrs. Yeobright’s garden large-leaved 
plants of a tender kind flagged by ten o’clock 
in the morning; rhubarb went downward at 
eleven; and even stiff cabbages were limp 
by noon. 

It was about eleven o’clock on this day 
that Mrs. Yeobright started across the heath 
toward her son’s house, to do her best in ef- 
fecting a reconciliation with him and Eus- 
tacia, in conformity with her words to the 
reddleman. She had hoped to get well ad- 
vanced in her walk before the heat of the 
day was at its highest, but after setting out 
she found that this was not to be done. The 
sun had branded the whole heath with his 
mark, even the purple heath-flowers having 
put on a brownness under the dry blazes 
of the few preceding days. Every valley 
was filled with air like that of a kiln, and 
the clean quartz sand of the winter water- 
courses, which formed summer paths, had 
undergone a species of cineration since the 
drought had set in. 

In cool fresh weather Mrs. Yeobriglit 
would have found no inconvenience in walk- 
ing to Alderworth; but the present torrid 
attack made the journey a heavy undertak- 
ing for a woman past middle age; and at 
the end of the second mile she wished that 
she had hired Fairway to drive her a por- 
tion at least of the distance. But from the 
point at which she had arrived it was as 
easy to reach Clym’s house as to get home 
again. So she went on, the air around her 
pulsating silently, and oppressing the earth 
with lassitude. She looked at the sky over- 
head, and saw that the sapphirine hue of the 
zenith in spring and early summer had com- 
pletely gone, and was replaced by a metal- 
lie viol 


Pe 
t. 

Occasionally she came to a spot where in- 
dependent worlds of ephemerons were pass- 
ing their time in mad carousal, some in the 
air, some on the hot ground and vegetation, 


| 
| 
| 





visit gave ease to her mind, and, between 
her important thoughts, left it free to dwell 
on any infinitesimal matter which caught 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Yeobright had never before been to 
her son’s house, and its exact position y 
unknown to her, 


as 
She tried one ascending 
path, and another, and found that they led 
her astray. Retracing her steps, she came 
again to an open level, where she perceived 
at a distance a man at work. She went to- 
ward him and inquired the way. 

The laborer pointed out the direction, and 
added: “Do you see that furze-cutter, ma’am, 
going up that foot-path yond ?” 

Mrs. Yeobright strained her eyes, and at 
last said that she did perceive him. 

“Well, if you follow him, you can make 
no mistake. He's going to the same place, 
ma’am. 

She followed the figure indicated. He ap- 
peared of a russet hue, not more distinguish- 
able from the scene around him than the 
green caterpillar from the leaf it feeds on 
His progress when actually walking was 
more rapid than Mrs. Yeobright’s; but she 
was enabled to keep at an equable distance 
from him by his habit of stopping whenever 
he came to. a brake of brambles, where li 
paused a while. On coming in her turn to 
each of these spots she found half a dozen 
long limp brambles which he had cut from 
the bush during his halt, and laid out straight 
beside the path. They were evidently in- 
tended for furze-fagot bonds, which he 
meant to collect on his return. The silent 
being who thus occupied himself seemed to 
be of no more account in life than an insect. 
He appeared as a mere parasite of the heath, 
fretting its surface in his daily labor as a 
moth frets a garment, entirely engrossed 
with its products, having no knowledge of 
any thing in the world but fern, furze, heath, 
lichens, and moss. 

The furze-cutter was so engrossed in the 
business of his journey that he never turned 
his head; and his leather-legged and gaunt- 
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Jeted form at length became to her as noth- 


ing more than a shifting hand-post set on | 


aud on to show her the way. Suddenly she 
was attracted to his individuality by observ- 
ing peculiarities in his walk. It was a gait 
she had seen somewhere before; and the 
pait revealed the man to her, as the gait of 
Ahimaaz in the distant plain made him 
known to the watchman of the king. “ His 
walk is exactly as my husband’s used to be,” 
she said; and then the thought burst upon 
her that the furze-cutter was her son. 

She was scarcely able to familiarize her- 
self with this strange reality. She had been 
told that Clym was in the habit of cutting 
furze, but she had supposed that he oecu- 





eda little humiliating that she, the elder of 
the two women, should be the first to make 
advances. But Mrs. Yeobright had well con- 
sidered all that, and she only thought how 
best to make her visit appear to Eustacia 
not abject but wise. 

From her elevated position the exhausted 
woman could perceive the back roof of the 
house below, and the garden, and the whole 
inclosure of the little domicile. And now, 


} at the moment of rising, she saw a man ap- 


proaching the gate. His manner was pe- 
culiar; being hesitating, and not that of a 
person come on business or by invitation. 
His next action was to survey the house 
with interest, and then walk round and scan 


pied himself with the labor only at odd} the outer boundary of the garden, as one 


times, by way of useful pastime; yet she 
now beheld him as a furze-cutter and noth- 
ing more—wearing the regulation dress of 
the craft, and apparently thinking the reg- 


| 
| 


ulation thoughts, to judge by his motions. | 


Planning a dozen hasty schemes for at once 
preserving him and Eustacia from this mode 
of life, she throbbingly followed the way. 
At one side of Clym’s house was a knoll, 
ind on the top of the knoll a clump of Scotch 
fir-trees, so highly thrust up into the sky 


| 


might have done had it been the birth-place 
of Shakspeare, the prison of Mary Stuart, or 
the Chateau of Hougomont. After passing 
round and again reaching the gate, he went 
in. Mrs. Yeobright was vexed at _ this, 
having reckoned on finding her son and 
his wife by themselves; but a moment’s 
thought showed her that the presence of an 
acquaintance would take off the awkward- 


| ness of her first appearance in the house, by 


that their foliage from a distance appeared | 


as a black spot in the air above the horizon. 
On reaching this place Mrs. Yeobright felt 
distressingly agitated, weary, and unwell. 
She ascended, and sat down under their 
shade to recover herself, and to consider 
how best to break the ground with Eusta- 
cia, so as not to irritate a woman under- 
neath whose apparent indolence lurked pas- 
sions even stronger and more active than 

rown. 

The trees beneath which she sat were 


singularly battered, rude, and wild, and | 


for a few minutes Mrs. Yeobright dismissed 
thoughts of her own storm-broken and ex- 
hausted state, to contemplate theirs. Not 
a bough in the nine trees which composed 


the group but was splintered, lopped, and | 


distorted by the fierce weather that there 
held them at its mercy whenever it prevail- 
ed. Some were blasted and split as if by 


lightning, black stains as from fire marking | 


their sides, while the ground at their feet 
was strewn with dead sticks and heaps of 
cones blown down in the gales of past years. 
The place was called the Devil’s Bellows, 
and it was only necessary to come there on 
a March or November night to discover the 
forcible reasons forthat name. On the pres- 
ent heated afternoon, when no perceptible 
wind was blowing, the trees kept up a per- 
petual moan which one could hardly believe 
to be caused by the air. 

Here she sat for twenty minutes or more 
ere she could summon resolution to go down 
to the door, her courage being lowered to 
zero by her physical lassitude. To any oth- 
er person than a mother it might have seem- 





| 


confining the talk to general matters until 
she had begun to feel comfortable with 
them. She came down the hill to the gate, 
and looked into the hot garden. 

There lay the cat asleep on the bare grav- 
el of the path, as if beds, rungs, and carpets 
were unendurable. The leaves of the holly- 
hocks hung like half-closed umbrellas, the 
sap almost simmered in the stems, and foli- 
age with a smooth surface glared like me- 
tallic mirrors. A small apple-tree, of the 
sort called Ratheripe, grew just inside the 
gate, the only one which thrived in the gar- 
den, by reason of the lightness of the soil; 
and among the fallen apples on the ground 
beneath were wasps, rolling drunk with the 
juice, or creeping drowsily about the little 
caves in each fruit which they had eaten 
out before stupefied by its sweetness. By 
the door lay Clym’s furze hook, and the 
handful of fagot bonds she had seen him 
gather; they had plainly been thrown down 
there as he entered the house. 


—_—_—o———— 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN AWKWARD CONJUNCTURE; AND ITS 
RESULTS UPON THE PEDESTRIAN. 

WILDEVE, as has been stated, was deter- 
mined to visit Eustacia boldly, by day, and 
on the easy terms of relative, since the red- 
dleman had made it uncomfortable for him 
to walk that way by night. The spell that 
she had thrown over him in the moonlight 
dance on the green made it absolutely im- 
possible for a man having no strong moral 
force within him to keep away altogether. 
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He merely calculated on speaking to her and | 
her husband in an ordinary manner, chat- | 
ting a little while, and then leaving again. | 
Every outward sign was to be proper, seem- 
ly, and natural; but the great fact 
would be there to satisfy him: he would 
see her. He did not even desire Clym’s ab- 
since it was just possible that Eusta- 
cia might resent any situation which might 
compromise her dignity as a wife, whatever 
the state of her heart toward him. 

He went accordingly; and it so happened 
that the time of his arrival coincided with 
that of Mrs. Yeobright’s pause on the hill | 
near the house. When he had looked round | 
the premises in the manner she had noticed, 
he went and knocked at the door. There 
was a few minutes’ interval, and then the 
key turned in the lock, the door opened, 
and Eustacia herself confronted him. | 

Nobody could have imagined from her | 
bearing now that here stood the same wom- 
an who had joined with him in the impas- | 

| 


one 


sence, 


sioned dance the week before, unless, indeed, 
he could have penetrated below the surface 
and gauged the real depth of that still | 
stream. | 

“T hope you reached home safely ?” said 
W ilete 

“Oh yes,” she carelessly returned. 

“And were you not tired the next day? 
I feared you might be.” 

“Twas rather. Yon need not speak low 

nobody will overhear us. My small serv- 

ut is gone on an errand to the village.” 

“Then Clym is not at home?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Oh! I thought that perhaps you had 
locked the door because you were alone and | 
were afraid of tramps.” 

“ No—here is my husband.” 

They had been standing in the entry. 
Closing the front-door and turning the key 
as before, she threw open the door of the 
adjoining room and asked him to step in. 
Wildeve entered, the room appearing to be 
empty; but as soon as he had advanced a 
few steps he started. On the hearth-rug 
lay Clym asleep. Beside him were the leg- 
vings, thick boots, leather gloves, and sleeve- 
waistcoat in which he worked: these he had 
thrown off for comfort, and had wrapped 


ve. | 


| 


}mine; and look at them now, how ror 


| said, quietly. 





himself in a faded Parisian dressing-gown. 

“You may go in; you will not disturb 
him,” she said, following behind. “My rea- 
son for fastening the door is that he may not 
be intruded upon by any chance comer while 
lying here, if I should be in the garden or up 
stairs.” 

“Why is he sleeping there?” said Wild- 
eve, in low tones. 

“He is very weary. 
past four this mornin 


Ing ever since. 


He went out at half 
g, and has been work- 
He cuts furze because it is 
the only thing he ean do that does not put 
any strain upon his poor eyes.” The con- 





trast between the sleeper’s appearance: 
Wildeve’s at this moment was painfully up. 
parent to Eustacia, Wildeve being elega 
ly dressed in a new summer suit and lig 

hat; and she continued: “Ah! you don't 
know how differently he appeared when 

first met him, though it is such a little whj] 
ago. His hands were as white and soft as 


and brown they are! His complexion is }) 


| nature fair, and that russet look he has now 


all of a color with his leather clothes. 
caused by the burning of the sun.” 

“Why does he go out at all?” 

“ Because he hates to be idle, though what 
he earns doesn’t add much to our exchequer 
However, he says that when people are liy- 


} ing upon their capital they must keep doy 


current expenses by turnin 
they can.” 

“The Fates have not been kind to yor 
Eustacia Yeobright.” 

“T have nothing to thank them for.” 

“Nor has he—except for their one 
gift to him.” 

“What's that ?” 

Wildeve looked her in the eyes. 

Eustacia blushed for the first time that 
day. “ Well, it is a questionable gift,” s 
“JT thought you meant t! 


g a penny wher 


5D 


| gift of content—which he has, and I hay 
| not.” 


“T can understand content in such a casi 
—though how the outward situation can at- 
tract him puzzles me.” 

“That’s because you don’t know him 
He’s an enthusiast about ideas, and careless 
about outward things. He often reminds 
me of the apostle Paul.” 

“Tam glad to hear that he’s so grand i1 
character as that.” 

“Yes; but the worst of it is that though 


| Paul was excellent as a man in the Bible, 


he would hardly have done in real life.” 
“Well, if that means that your marriage 
is a misfortune to you, you know who is to 
blame.” 
“The marriage is no misfortune,” she said, 


| showing more emotion than had as yet ap- 


peared in her. “It is simply the accident 
which has happened since that has been 
the cause of my ruin. I have certainly got 


| thistles for figs in a worldly sense, but how 
| could I tell what time would bring forth?” 


“Sometimes, Enstacia, I think it is a judg- 
mentuponyou. Yourightly belonged to me, 
you know; and [had no idea of losing you.” 

“No, it.was not my fault. Two could not 
belong to you; and remember that, before 
I was aware, you turned aside to another 
woman. It was cruel levity in you to do 
that. I never dreamed of playing such a 
game on my side till you began it on yours. 

“T meant nothing by it,” replied Wildevé 
“Tt was a mere interlude. Men are given 
to the trick of having a passing fancy for 
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somebody else in the midst of a permanent 
sve, which re-asserts itself afterward just as 
efore. Onaccount of your rebellious man- 
er to me I was tempted to go further than 
I should have done; and when you still} 
would keep playing the same tantalizing 
nart, 1 went further still, and married her.” | 
furning and looking again at the uncon- | 
scious form of Clym, he added; “Iam afraid 
that you don’t value your prize, Clym. He 
ought to be happier than I in one thing at 
least. He may know what it is to come 
down in the world, and to be atilicted with 
a great personal calamity; but he probably | 
doesw’t know what it is to lose the woman 


he loved.” 

“He is not ungrateful for winning her,” 
said Eustacia, “and in that respect he is a 
good man. Many women would go far for 
such a husband. But do I desire unreason- | 
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forgetting you, you are right to mention it; 
but do not talk of spurning.” 

She did not reply, and they stood looking 
musingly at Clym as he slept on in that pro- 
found sleep which is the result of physical 
labor carried on in circumstances that wake 
no nervous thrill. While they thus watch- 
ed him a click at the gate was audibie, and 
a knock came to the door, Eustacia went 
to a window, and looked out. 

Her countenance changed. First she be- 
came crimson, and then the red subsided till 
't even partially left her lips. 

“Shall I go away?” said Wildeve, stand- 
ing up. 

“T hardly know.” 

“Who is it ?” 

“Mrs. Yeobright. Oh, what she said to 
me that day! I can not understand this 
visit—what does she mean? And she sus- 


ably much in wanting what is called life— | pects that past time of ours.” 


music, poetry, passion, war, and all the beat- | 


“Tam in your hands. If you think she 


ing and pulsing that is going on in the great | had better not see me here, I'll go into the 


arteries of the world? That was the shape 
of my youthful dream ; but I did not get it. 


Yet I thought I saw the way to it in my | 


Clym.” 


“And you only married him on that ac- 


count ?” 

“There you mistake me. I married him 
because Lloved him. But I won’t say that 
I didn’t love him partly because I thought 
I saw a promise of that life in him.” 

“You have dropped into your old mourn- 
ful key.” 

“But I am not going to be depressed,” 
she cried, excitedly. “I began a new sys- 


tem by going to that dance, and I mean to | 


stick to it. Clym can sing merrily; why 
should not 1?” 

Wildeve looked thoughtfully at her. “It 
is easier to say you will sing than to do it, 
though if I could I would encourage you in 
your attempt. But as life means nothing 
to me without one thing which is now im- 
possible, you will forgive me for not being 
able to encourage you.” 

“Damon, what is the matter with you, 
that you speak like that?” she asked, rais- 
ing her deep shady eyes to his. 

“That’s a thing I shall never tell plainly ; 
and perhaps if I try to tell you in riddles you 
will not care to guess them.” 

Eustacia remained silent for a minute, and 
then she said, “We are in a strange rela- 
tionship to-day. You mince matters to an 
uncommon nicety. You mean, Damon, that 
you still love me. Well, that gives me sor- 
row, for I am not made so entirely happy 
by my marriage that I am willing to spurn 


next room.” 

} 4 Well, yes: go.” 

Wildeve at once withdrew; but before 
| he had been half a minute in the adjoining 
apartment Eustacia came after him. 

“No,” she said; “we won't have any of 
this. If she comes in, she must see you—I 
have done no wrong. But how ean I open 
the door to her, when she wishes not to see 
me, but her son ?” 

Mrs. Yeobright knockedagain more loudly. 

“Her knocking will, in all likelihood, 

| awake him,” continued Eustacia; “and then 
he will let her in himself. Ah—listen.” 

They could hear Clym moving in the oth- 
er room, as if disturbed by the knocking, 
and he uttered the word “ mother.” 

“Yes, he is awake; he will go to the 

| door,” she said, with a breath of relief. 
“Come this way. I have a bad name with 
her, and you must not be seen. Thus I am 
obliged to act by stealth, not because I have 
done ill, but because others are pleased to 
say so.” 

By this time she had taken him to the 
back-door, which was open, disclosing a 
path leading down the garden. “ Now one 
word, Damon,” she remarked, as he stepped 
forth. “ This is your first visit here; let it 
be your last. We have been hot lovers in 
our time, but it won’t do now. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Wildeve. “I have had 
| all I came for, and I am satisfied.” 

“What was it?” 

“A sight of you. Upon my eternal hLon- 

or I came for no more.” 

Wildeve kissed his hand to the beautifal 


you for the information, as I ought to do. | girl he addressed, and passed into the garden, 
But we have said too much about this.— | where she watched him down fhe path, over 
Do you mean to wait until my husband is | the stile at the end, and into the ferns out- 


awake ?” 


| side, which broomed his hips as he went 


“I thought to speak to him; butit is un-| along and became lost in their thickets. 


necessary. LEustacia, if I offend you by not | When he had quite gone, she slowly turned, 
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and directed her attention to the interior of | 
the house, expecting to hear Clym and his | 
mother in conversation. 

But, hearing no words, she concluded that | 
they were talking in whispers. It was there- | 
fore possible that her presence might not | 
be desired at this moment of their first meet- 
ing, or that it would at all events be super- 
fluous. She resolved to wait till Clym came 
to look for her, and with this object glided 
back into the garden. Here she perfuncto- | 
rily occupied herself for a few minutes, till, | 
finding no notice was taken of her, she again | 
retraced her steps, advancing to the front | 
entrance, where she listened for voices in | 
the parlor. But, hearing none, she opened 
the door and went in. To her astonishment | 
Clym lay precisely as Wildeve and herself 
had left him, his sleep apparently unbroken. 
Enstacia hastened to the door, and, in spite 
of her reluctance to open it to a woman who 
had spoken of her so bitterly, she unfasten- 
ed it and looked out. Nobody was to be 
seen. There, by the scraper, lay Clym’s 
hook and the handful of fagot bonds he 
had just brought home; in front of her were | 
the empty path, the garden gate standing | 
slightly ajar; and beyond, the great valley 

purple heath thrilling silently in the sun. 
s. Yeobright was gone. 


of 
Mr 

Clym’s mother was at this time following 
a path which lay hidden from Eustacia by 
a shoulder of the hill. Her walk thither 
from the garden gate had been hasty and 
determined, as of a woman who was now no 
less anxious to escape from the scene than 
she had previously been to enter it. Her 
eyes were fixed on the ground; within her 
two sights were’ graven—that of Clym’s | 
hook and brambles at the door, and that of 
a face at a window. Her lips trembled, be- 
coming unnaturally thin, as she murmured: 
“Tis too much—Clym, how can he bear to 
do it ?—where was he ?” 

In her anxiety to get out of the direct | 
view of the house she had diverged from the 
straightest path homeward, and while look- 
ing about to regain it, she came upon a lit- 
tle boy gathering whortleberries in a hol- 
low. The boy was Johnny Nunsuch, who 
had been Eustacia’s stoker at tlie bonfire, 
and with the tendency of a minute body to 
cravitate toward a greater, he began hover- 
ing round Mrs. Yeobright as soon as she ap- 
peared, and trotted on beside her without 
perceptible consciousness of his act. 

Mrs. Yeobright spoke to him as one in a 
mesmeric sleep. ‘“’Tis a long way home, 
my child, and we shall not get there till 
evening.” 

“J shall,” said her small companion. “TI 
am going to play marnells afore supper, and 
we go to supper at six o’clock, because fa- | 
ther comes home. Does your father come | 
home at six too?” 








| 
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“No: he never comes; nor my son nej 
ther, nor any body.” 

“What have made you so down? Hay 
you seen a ooser ?” 

“T have seen what’s worse—a woman’ 
face looking at me through a window-pane, 

“Ts that a bad sight ?” 

“Yes. It is always a bad sight to see 
woman looking out at a weary wayfare 
and not letting her in.” 

“Once when I went to Throope Great 
Pond to catch effets I seed myself looking 
up at myself, and I was frightened and 
jumped back like any thing!” 

“Tf they had only shown signs of meeting 
my advances half-way, how well it might 
have been done! But there is no chance 
Shut ont! She must have set him against 
me. Can there be beautiful bodies without 
hearts inside? I think so. I would not 
have done it against a neighbor’s cat on 
such a fiery day as this.” 

“What is it you say ?” 

“Never again—never. Not even if they 
send for me.” 





“You must be a very curious woman to 
talk like that.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” she said, returning to 
the boy’s prattle. “ Most people who grow 
up, and have children, talk as I do. When 
you grow up your mother will talk as I do, 
too.” 

“T hope she won’t; because ’tis very bad 
to talk nonsense.” 

“Yes, child; itis nonsense, [suppose. Are 
you not nearly spent with the heat ?” 
“Yes. But not so much as you be.” 
“How do you know ?” 

“Your face is white and wet, and your 
sad is hanging down like.” 

“ Ah, Iam exhausted from inside.” 
“Why do you, every time you take a step, 
golikethis?” The child,in speaking, gave to 


9 


] 


| his motion the jerk and limp of an invalid. 


“ Because I have a burden which is more 
than I can bear.” 

The little boy remained silently ponder- 
ing, and they tottered on side by side until 
more than a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
when Mrs. Yeobright, whose weakness plain- 
ly increased, said to him, “I must sit down 
here to rest.” 

When she had seated herself, he looked 
long in her face, and said, “ How funny you 
draw your breath—like a lamb when you 
drive him till he’s nearly done for. Do you 
always draw your breath like that ?” 

“Not always.” Her voice was now so 
low as to be scarcely above a whisper. 

“You will go to sleep there, I suppose, 
won’t you? You have shut your eyes .l- 
ready.” 

“No. Ishall not sleep much till—anoth- 
er day, and then I hope to have a long, long 
one—very long. Now can you tell me if 
Bottom Pond is dry this summer ?” 
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“ Bottom Pond is, but Parker’s Pool isn’t, 
because he is deep, and is never dry—'tis 
just over there.” 

* “Ts the water clear?” 

“Yes, middling—except where the heath- 

croppers W alk into it.” 


“Then take this, and go as fast as you | 


can, and dip me up the clearest you can 
find. Iam very faint.” 

She drew from the small willow reticule 
which she carried in her hand an old-fash- 
ioned china tea-cup without a handle; it 
was one of half a dozen of the same sort ly- 
ing in the reticule, which she had preserved 
ever since her childhood, and had brought 
with her to-day as a small present for Clym 
and Eustacia. 

The boy started on his errand, and soon 
came back with the water, such as it was. 
Mrs. Yeobright attempted to drink, but it 
was so warm as to give her nausea, and she 
threwit away. Afterward she still remain- 
ed sitting, with her eyes closed. 

The boy waited, played near her, eanght 
several of the little brown butterflies which 
abounded, and then said, as he waited again, 
“T like going on better than biding still. 
Will you soon start again ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T wish I might go on by myself,” he re- 
sumed, fearing, apparently, that he was to 
be pressed into some unpleasant service. 
“Do you want me any more, please ?” 

Mrs. Yeobright made no reply. 

“What shall I tell mother ?” the boy con- 
tinued. 

“Tell her you have seen a broken-hearted 
woman cast off by her son.” 

Before quite leaving her he threw upon 
her face a wistful glance, as if he were pos- 
sessed by a misgiving about the generosity 
of forsaking her thus. He gazed into her 
face in a vague, wondering manner, like 
that of one examining some strange old 
manuscript, the key to whose characters is 


undiscoverable. He was not so young as | 


to be absolutely without a sense that sym- 
pathy was demanded, he was not old enough 
to be free from the terror felt in childhood 
at beholding misery in adult quarters hith- 
erto deemed impregnable; and whether she 
were in a position to cause trouble or to 
suffer from it, whether she and her affliction 
were something to pity or something to fear, 
it was beyond him to decide. He lowered 
his eyes, and went on without another 
word. Before he had gone half a mile he 
had forgotten all about her, except that she 
Was a woman who had sat down to rest. 
Mrs. Yeobright’s exertions, physical and 
emotional, had well-nigh prostrated her; 
but she continued to creep along in short 
stages with long breaks between. The sun 
had now got far to the west of south, and 
stood directly in her face, like some merci- 
less incendiary, brand in hand, waiting to 


|consume her. With the departure of the 
| boy all visible animation disappeared from 
|the landscape, though the intermittent 
| husky notes of the male grasshoppers from 
| every tuft of furze were enough to show 
| that amid the prostration of the larger an- 
jimal species an unseen insect world was 
busy in all the fullness of life. 

At length she reached a slope about two- 
thirds of the whole distance from Alder- 
worth to her own home, where a little pateh 
of shepherd’s-thyme intruded upon the path; 
and she sat down upon the perfumed mat it 
formed there. In front of her a colony of 
ants had established a thoroughfare across 
the way, where toiled a never-ending and 
heavy-laden throng. To look down upon 
them was like observing a city street from 
the top of a tower. She remembered that 
this bustle of ants had been in progress for 
years at the same spot—doubtless those of 
the old times were the ancestors of these 
who walked there now. She leaned back 
to obtain more thorough rest, and the soft 
eastern portion of the sky was as great a 
relief to her eyes as the thyme was to her 
head. While she looked a heron arose on 
that side of the sky, and flew on with his 
face toward the sun. He had come drip- 
ping wet from some pool in the valleys, and 
as he flew the edges and lining of his wings, 
his thighs, and his breast were so eaught by 
the bright light that they appeared as if 
formed of burnished silver. Up in the ze- 
nith, where he was, seemed a free and happy 
place, away from all contact with the earth- 
ly ball to which she was pinioned; and she 
wished that she could arise uncrushed from 
its surface, and fly as he flew then. 

But being a mother, it was inevitable 
that she should soon cease to rnminate upon 
her own condition. Had the track of her 
next thought been marked by a streak in 
the air, like the path of a meteor, it would 
have shown a direction contrary to the her- 
on’s, and have descended to the eastward 
upon the roof of Clym’s honse, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TRAGICAL MEETING OF TWO OLD 
FRIENDS. 


HE in the mean time had aroused himself 
from sleep, sat up, and looked around. Eus- 
tacia was sitting in a chair hard by him, and 
though she held a book in her hand, she had 
not looked into it for some time. 

“Well, indeed!” said Clym, brushing his 
eyes with his hands. “ How soundly I have 
slept! I have had such a tremendous dream 
too: one I shall never forget.” 

“T thought you had been dreaming,” said 
she. 

“Yes. It was abont my mother. I 
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dreamed that I took you to her house to 
make up differences, and when we got there 
we couldn’t get in, though she kept on ery- 
ing to us for help. However, dreams are 
dreams. What o’clock is it, Eustacia ?” 

“Half past two.” 

“So late, is it? I didn’t mean to stay so 
long. By the time I have had something to 
eat it will be after three.” 

“Annis not come back from the village, 
and I thought I would let you sleep on till 
she returned.” 

Clym went to the window and looked out. 
Presently he said, ‘“ Week after week passes, 
and yet mother does not come. Ithought I 
should have heard something from her long 
before this.” 

Thought, misgiving, regret, fear, resolu- 
tion, ran their swift course of expression in 
Eustacia’s dark eye. 
with a monstrous difficulty, and she resolved 
to get free of it by postponement. 

“Tmust certainly go to Blooms End soon,” 
he continued, “and I think I had better go 
alone.” He picked up his leggings and 
gloves, threw them down again, and added, 
“As dinner will be so late to-day, I will not 
go back to the heath, but work in the gar- 
den till the evening, and then, when it will 
be cooler, I will walk to Blooms End. Iam 
quite sure that if I make a little advance, 
mother will be willing to forget all. 
be rather late before I can get home, as I 
shall not be able to do the distance either 
way in less than an hour. But you will not 
mind for one evening, dear? What are 
you thinking of to make you look so ab- 
stracted ?” 

“T can not tell you,” she said, heavily. 
“T wish we didn’t live here, Clym. The 
world seems all wrong in this place.” 

“Well—if we make it so. I wonder if 
Thomasin has been to Blooms End lately? 
I hope so. But probably not, as she is, I 
believe, expecting to be confined in a week 
or two. I wish I had thouglit of that be- 
fore. Mother must indeed be very lonely.” 

“T don’t like you going to-night.” 

“Why not to-night ?” 

“Something may be said which will ter- 
ribly injure me.” 


“My mother is not vindictive,” said Clym, 


his color faintly rising. 

“But I wish you would not go,” Eustacia 
repeated, in alowtone. “If you will agree 
not to go to-night, I promise to go by my- 
self to her house to-morrow, and make it up 
with her, and wait till you fetch me.” 

“Why do you want to do that at this par- 
ticular time, when at every previous time 
that I have proposed it you have refused ?” 

“T can not explain, further than that I 
should like to see her alone before you go,” 
she answered, with an impatient move of 
her head, and looking at him with an anx- 


She was face to face | 


It will | 
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sanguine temperament than upon suc} 
herself. 

“Well, it is very odd that just when ] 

have decided to go myself, you should w 

to do what I proposed long ago. If I y 
| for you to go to-morrow, another day 

be lost; and I know I shall be unable to pes 

another night without having been. Twant 
| to get this settled, and will. You must visit 
her afterward: it will be all the same.” 

| “IT could even go with you now ?” 
“You could scarcely walk there and back 

without a longer rest than I shall take. 

No, not to-night, Eustacia.” 

“Let it be as you say, then,” she replied, 
in the quiet way of one who, though willing 
to ward off evil consequences by a mild et 
fort, would let events fall out as they might, 
sooner than wrestle hard to direct them. 

Clym then went into the garden; and a 
| thoughtful languor stole over Eustacia for 
| the remainder of the afternoon, which her 

husband attributed to the heat of the 
| weather. 

| In the evening he set out on the journey. 

| Although the heat of summer was yet in- 

| tense, the days had considerably shortened, 

}and before he had advanced a mile on his 

jway all the heath purples, browns, and 

| greens had merged in a uniform dress with- 
|out airiness or gradation, and broken only 
by touches of white, where the little heaps 
of clean quartz sand showed the entrance to 
a rabbit burrow, or where the white flints 
of a fvot-path lay like a thread over the 
slopes. In almost every one of the isolated 
and stunted thorns which grew here and 
there, a night-hawk revealed his presence 
by whirring like the clack of a mill as long 
as he could hold his breath, then stopping, 
flapping his wings, wheeling round the bush, 
alighting, and, after a silent interval of list- 
ening, beginning to whir again. At each 
brushing of Clyim’s feet, white miller-mothis 
| flew into the air just high enough to catch 

}upon their dusty wings the mellowed light 

| from the west, which now shone across the 

| depressions and levels of the ground without 
falling thereon to light them up. 

Yeobright walked on amid this quiet scene 

| with a hope that all would soon be well. 





| At length he came to the place where, four 
| hours earlier, his mother had sat down ex- 
| hausted on the knoll covered with shep- 
herd’s-thyme. His tread was noiseless here. 
Hence it was that a sound between a breath- 
ing and a moan, which suddenly spread into 
the air at this place, distinctly reached his 
ears. He stopped on the instant, looked to 
where the sound came from; but nothing 
appeared there above the verge of the hill- 
ock stretching against the sky in an un- 
broken line. He moved a few steps in that 
direction, and now he perceived a recumbent 
figure almost close at his feet. 
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yerson’s individuality which rushed upon 
Yeobright’s mind, there did not for a mo- 
ment oceur to him any idea of one of his own 
family. On such a warm evening the person | 

as as likely to be there from choice as from 
necessity. Sometimes furze-cutters had 
been known to sleep out-of-doors at these 
times to save a long journey homeward and 
back again ; but Clym then remembered the 
moan aud looked closer, and saw that the 
form was feminine; and a distress came | 
over him like cold air from a cave. But he 
was not absolutely certain that the woman 
was his mother till he stooped and beheld 
her face, pallid, and with closed eyes. | 

His breath went, as it were, out of his | 
body, and the ery of anguish which would 
have escaped him died upon his lips. Dur- 
ing the momentary interval that elapsed | 
before he became conscious that something | 
must be done, all sense of time and place | 
left him,and it seemed as if he and his | 
mother were as when he was a child With | 
her many years ago on this heath, at hours 
similar to the present. Then he awoke to | 
activity; and bending yet lower, he found | 
that she still breathed, and that her breath, 
though feeble, was regular, except when 
disturbed by an occasional gasp. 

“Oh, what is it? Mother, are you very | 
ilt—you are not dying?” he cried, pressing | 
his lips to her face. “I am your Clym. | 
How did you come here?) What does it all | 
mean ?” 

At that moment the chasm in their lives, | 
which his love for Eustacia had caused, was | 
not remembered by Yeobright, and to him | 
the present joined continuously with that 
friendly past that had been their experience 
before the division. | 

She moved her lips, appeared to know | 
him, but could not speak; and then Clym | 
began to consider how best to move her, as 
it would be necessary to get her away from 
the spot before the dews were intense. He 
was able-bodied, and his mother was thin. 
He clasped his arms round her, lifted her a | 
little, and said, “ Does that hurt you ?” 

She shook her head, and he lifted her np; 
then, at a slow pace, went onward with his 
load. The air was now completely cool; 
but whenever he passed over a sandy patch 
of ground uncarpeted with vegetation, there 
was reflected from its surface into his face 
the heat which it had imbibed during the 
day. At the beginning of his undertaking 
he had thought but little of the distance 
which yet would have to be traversed be- 
fore Blooms End could be reached; but 
though he had slept that afternoon he soon 
began to feel the weight of his burden. 
Thus he proceeded, like Aineas with his fa- 
ther, the bats circling round his head, night- 
jars flapping their wings within a yard of 
his face, and not a human being within call. 
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house his mother exhibited signs of restless- 
hess under the constraint of being borne 
along, as if his arms were irksome to her. 
He lowered her upon his knees, and looked 
around, The point they had now reached, 
though far from home, was not more than 
half a mile from the group of cottages oc- 
cupied by Fairway, Sam, Humphrey, and the 
Cantles. Moreover, fifty yards off stood a 
hut, built of clods and covered with turves, 
but now entirely disused. The simple out- 
line of the lonely shed was visible, and thith- 


}er he determined to direct his steps. As 


soon as he arrived he laid her down care- 
fully by the entrance, and then ran and cut 
with his pocket-knife an armful of the dri- 
est fern. Spreading this within the shed, 
which was entirely open on one side, he 
placed his mother thereon; then he ran 
with all his might toward the dwelling of 
Fairway. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour had passed, 
disturbed only by the broken breathing of 
the sufferer, when moving figures began to 
animate the line between heath and sky. 
In a few moments Clym arrived with Fair- 
way, Humphrey, and Susan Nunsuch; Olly 
Dowden, who had chanced to be at Fair- 


| way’s, Christian, and Grandfer Cantle fol- 


lowing her helter-skelter behind. They 
had brought a lantern and matches, water, 
a pillow, and a few other articles which had 
occurred to their minds in the hurry of the 
moment. Sam had been dispatched to 
Blooms End for brandy, and Humphrey 
fetched Fairway’s pony, upon which he rede 
off to the nearest medical man, with diree- 
tions to call at Wildeve’s on his way and 
inform Thomasin that her aunt was unwell. 

Sam and the brandy soon arrived, and 
was administered by the light of the lan- 
tern; after which she became sufficiently 
conscious to signify by signs that something 
was wrong with her foot. Olly Dowden at 
length understood her meaning, and exam- 
ined the foot indicated. It was swollen 
and red. Even as they watched the red be- 
gan to assume a more livid color, in the 
midst of which appeared a scarlet speck 
smaller than a pea, and it was found to con- 
sist of a drop of blood, which rose above the 
smooth flesh of her ankle in a hemisphere. 

“T know what it is,” cried Sam. “She 
has been stung by an adder!” 

“Yes,” said Clym, instantly. “I remem- 
ber when I was a child seeing just such a 
bite. Oh, my poor mother!” 

“Tt was my father who was bit,” said 
Sam. “And there’s only one way to cure 
it. You must rub the place with the fat of 
other adders, and the only way to get that 
is by frying them. That’s what they did 
for him.” 

“Tis an old remedy,” said Clym, distract- 
edly, “and I have doubts about it. But we 





While he was yet nearly a mile from the 





cau do nothing else till the doctor comes.” 
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“Tis asure cure,” said Olly Dowden, with | gone through a good deal; but nothing eye, 
emphasis. “I’ve used it when I used to go 
out nursing.” 

“Then must pray for daylight, to 
catch them,” said Clym, gloomily. 

““T will see what I can do,” said Sam. 


and 
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came amiss to me after I joined the Locals 
in four.” He shook his head and smiled a; 
amental picture of himself in uniform. «| 
was always first in the most galliante 
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He took a green hazel which he had used 
as a walking-stick, split it at the end, in- 
serted a small pebble, and taking the lan- 
tern in his hand, 
Clym had by this time lit a small fire, and 
dispatched Susan Nunsuch for a frying-pan. 
Before she had returned Sam came in with 
three adders, one briskly coiling and uncoil- 
ing in the cleft of the stick, and the other 
two hanging dead across it. 


and fresh as he ought to be,” 


went out into the heath. | 


said Sam. | 
“These limp ones are two I killed to-day at | 


| scrapes in my younger days.” 


“T suppose that was because they always 
used to put the biggest fool afore,” said 
Fairway, from the fire, beside which ] 
knelt, blowing it with his breath. 

“D’ye think so, Timothy ?” said Grandfer 


| Cantle, coming forward to Fairway’s side. 
| with sudden depression in his face. “J 


Phen 
a man may feel for years that he is good 
solid company, and be wrong about himself 


| after all ?” 
“T have only been able to get one alive | 


“Never mind that question, Grandfer, 
Stir your stumps, and get some more sticks, 
"Tis very nonsense of an old man to prattk 


work, but as they don’t die till the sun goes | so when life and death’s in mangling.” 


down, they can’t be very stale meat.” 


group With a sinister look in its evil black 


| “Yes, yes,” said Grandfer Cantle, with 
The live adder regarded the assembled | melancholy conviction. 


“Well, this is a 
bad night altogether for them that have 


eye, and the beautiful brown and jet pat-| done well in their time, and if I were ever 
tern on its back seemed to intensify with | such a dab at the hautboy or tenor-viol, | 


indignation, Mrs. Yeobright saw the creat- 
ure, and the creature saw her: she quiver- 
ed throughout, and averted her eyes. 
“Look at that,” murmured Christian Can- 
tle. ‘Neighbors, how do we know but that 
something of the old serpent in God's gar- 


an with no clothes, lives on in adders and 
snakes still? Look at his eye—for all the 
world like a villainous sort of black enrrant. 
Tis to be hoped he can't ill-wish us. There’s 
folks in the heath who've been overlooked 
already. Iwill never kill another adder as 
long as I live.” 


“Well, ’tis right to be afeard of things, | 
if folks can’t help it,” said Grandfer Cantle. | 


“*Twould have saved me many a brave dan- 
ger in my time.” 

“T fancy I heard something outside the 
shed,” said Christian. “I wish troubles 
would come in the daytime, for then a man 
could show his courage, and hardly beg for 
mercy of the most broomstick old woman he 
should see, if he was a brave man, and able 
to run out of her sight.” 

“Even such an ignorant fellow as I should 
know better than do that,” said Sam. 

“Well, there’s calamities where we least 
expect it, whether or no. Neighbors, if Mrs. 
Yeobright were to die, d’ye think we should 
be took up and tried for the manslaughter 
of a woman ?” 

“No, they conldn’t bring it in that,” said 
Sam, “unless they conld prove we had been 
poachers at some time of our lives. But 
she'll fetch round.” 

“Now if [had been stung by ten adders I 
should hardly have lost a day’s work for’t,” 
said Grandfer Cantle. “Such is my spirit 
when Iam on my mettle. But perhaps ’tis 
natural in a man trained for war. Yes, I’ve 


| heads of the three taken off. 
| ders, being cut into lengths and split open, 
den, that gied the apple to the young wom- | 





shouldn’t have the heart to play tunes upou 
‘em now.” 

Susan now arrived with the frying-pan, 
when the live adder was killed and the 
The remain- 


were tossed into the pan, which began hiss- 
ing and crackling over the fire. 
of clear oil trickled from the carcasses, 
whereupon Clym dipped the corner of his 
handkerchief into the liquid and anointed 


Soon a rill 


| the wound. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EUSTACIA HEARS OF GOOD FORTUNE, AND 
BEHOLDS EVIL. 


In the mean time Eustacia, left alone in 
her cottage at Alderworth, had become con- 
siderably depressed by the posture of af- 
fairs. The consequences which might re- 
sult from Clym’s discovery that his mother 
had been turned from his door that day 
were not such as she feared, but they were 
likely to be disagreeable, and this was a 
quality in events which she hated as much 
as the dreadful. 

To be left to pass the evening by herself 
was irksome to her at any time, and this 
evening it was more irksome than usual by 
reason of the excitements of the past hours. 
The two visits had stirred her into restless- 
ness. She was not wrought to any great 
pitch of uneasiness by the probability of 
appearing in an ill light in the discussion 
between Clym and his mother, but she was 
wrought to vexation; and her slumbering 
activities were quickened to the extent of 
wishing that she had opened the door. She 
had certainly believed that Clym was awake, 
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ind the excuse would be an honest one as | 


far as it went; but nothing could save her 


from censure in refusing to answer at the | 


first knock. Yet instead of blaming her- 


self for the issue, she laid the fault upon | 


shoulders of some indistinct Zeus or 

lossal Ozymandias who had framed her 
ration and ruled her lot. 

At this time of the year it was pleasanter 

To 


Clym had been absent about an hour she 


suddenly resolved to go out in the direction | 


of Blooms End, on the chance of meeting 
him on his return. When she reached the 


varden gate she heard wheels approaching, | 
and looking round beheld her grandfather | 


coming up in his car. 

“T can’t stay a minute, thank ye,” he an- 
swered to her greeting. “Iam driving to 
East Egdon; but I turned up herve just to 
tell youthe news. Perhaps you have heard 

about Mr. Wildeve’s fortune ?” 

“No,” said Eustacia, blankly. 

“Well, he has come into a fortune of 
leven thousand pounds-—unele died in 
anada, just after hearing that all his fami- 
y, whom he was sending home, had gone to 
he bottom in the Cassiopeia; so Wildeve 
as come into every thing without in the 
east expecting it.” 

Eustacia stood motionless awhile. “ How 
long has he known of this ?” she asked. 

“Well, it was known to him this morn- 


t 
( 
t 
} 
l 


ing early, for I knew it at ten o’clock, when | 


Charley came back. 
call a lucky man. 
Eustacia!” 

“Tn what way ?” she said, lifting her eyes 
in apparent calmness. 

“Why, in not sticking to him when you 
had him.” 

“Had him, indeed!” 

“T did not know there had ever been any 
thing between you, till lately ; and faith I 


1s 


Now he what I 
What a fool you were, 


should have been hot and strong against it | 


if I had known; but since it seems that 


there was some sniffing between ye, why | 


the deuce didn’t you stick to him ?” 

Eustacia made no reply, but she looked 
as if she could say as much upon that sub- 
ject as he, if she chose. 

“And how is your poor purblind hus- 
band?” continued the old man. “Not a 
bad fellow either, as far as he goes.” 

“He is quite well.” 

“Tt is a good thing for his cousin what 
d’ye call her. 
been in that place, my girl! Now I must 
drive on. Do you want any assistance— 
what’s mine is yours, you know.” 

“Thank you, grandfather, we are not in 
want at present,” she said, coldly. “Clym 
cuts furze, but he does it mostly as a useful 
pastime, because he can do nothing else.” 

“He is paid for his pastime, isn’t he? 
Three shillings a hundred, I heard.” 


walk by night than by day, and when | 


By jingo, yon ought to have | 
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“Clym has money,” she said, coloring; 
| “but he likes to earn a little.” 

“Very well—good-by.” And the captain 
drove on. 

When her grandfather was gone, Eusta- 
cia went on her way mechanically, but her 
thoughts were no longer concerning her 
}mother-in-law and Clym. Wildeve, 

withstanding his complaints against 


not- 
his 
fate, had been seized upon by destiny and 
placed in the sunshine once more. Eleven 
thousand pounds! From every Egdon point 
of view he was a rich man. In Eustacia’s 
eyes, too, it was an ample sum—one suffi- 
cient to supply those wants of hers which 
had been stigmatized by Clym in his more 
j} austere moods vain and Juxurious. 
| Though she was no lover of money, she 
loved what money and the 
new accessories she imagined around him 
| clothed Wildeve with a great deal of inter- 
est. She recollected now how quietly well 
| dressed he had been that morning: he had 
| probably put on his newest suit, regardless 
| of damage by briers and thorns. And then 
| she thought of his manner toward herself. 

“Oh, 1 see it, I see it,’ she said. “ How 
}much he wishes he had me now, that he 
| might give me all I desire!” 

In recalling the details of his glances and 
| words—at the time scarcely regarded—it 
| became plain to her how greatly they had 


been dictated by his knowledge of this new 


as 


cowd bring; 


jevent. “Had he been a man to bear a jilt 
| ill-will, he would have told me of his good 
| fortune in crowing tones: instead of doing 
| that, he mentioned not a word, in deference 
|; to my misfortunes, and merely implied that 
| he loved me still as one superior to him.” 

Wildeve’s silence that day on what had 
| happened to him was just the kind of be- 
| havior calculated to make an impression on 
such a woman. Those delicate touches of 
good taste were, in fact, one of the strong 
points in his demeanor toward the other sex. 
The peculiarity of Wildeve was that, while 
at one time passionate, upbraiding, and re- 
}sentful toward a woman, at another he 
would treat her with such unparalleled 
grace as to make previous neglect appear 
| as no discourtesy, injury as no insult, inter- 
ference as a delicate attention, and the ruin 
of her honor as excess of chivalry. This 
man, whose admiration to-day Enstacia had 
disregarded, whose good wishes she had 
scarcely taken the tronble to accept, whom 
she had showed out of the house by the 
back-door, was the possessor of eleven thou- 
sand pounds, a man of fair professional ed- 
ucation, and one who had served his arti- 
cles with a civil engineer. 

So intent was Eustacia upon Wildeve’s 
fortunes that she forgot how much closer to 
her own course were those of Clym; and in- 
stead of walking on to meet him at once, she 
sat down upon astone. She was disturbed 





| 
| 
! 
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in her reverie by a voice behind, and turn- 
ing her head, beheld the old lover and fortu- 
nate inheritor of wealth immediately | 
her. 

She remained sitting, though the tluctua- 
tion in her look might have told any man 
who knew her so well as Wildeve that she 
was thinking of him. 

“ How did you come here ?” 
her clear low 
at home.” 


veside 


she said, in 
tone. “I thought you were 

‘I went on to the village after leaving 
your garden; and now I have come back 
again: that’s all. 
ing, may I ask ?” 

She waved her hand in the direction of 
Blooms End. 
band. 
trouble while you were with me to-day.” 

“How could that be ?” 

“ By not letting in Mrs. Yeobright.” 

‘I hope that visit of mine did you no 
harm.” 

“None. 
quietly. 


It was not your fault,” she said, 


speaking, for two or three minutes; when 


Eustacia broke silence by saying, “I pre- | 


suine I must congratulate you.” 

“On what? Oh yes, on my eleven thou- 
sand pounds, you mean. Well, since I didu’t 
get something else, I must be content with 
getting that.” 

“You seem very indifferent aboutit. Why 
didn’t you tell me to-day when you came ?” 
she said, in the tone of a neglected person. 
“T heard of it quite by accident.” 

“T did mean to tell you,” said Wildeve. 
“But I—well, I will speak frankly—I did 
not like to mention it when I saw, Eustacia, 


that your star was not high. The sight of | 


a man lying wearied out with hard work, | 


as your husband lay, made me feel that to | 
brag of my own fortune to you would be 
greatly ont of place. Yet, as you stood | 
there beside him, I could not help feeling, 
too, that in a great respect he was a richer 
man than I.” 

At this Eustacia said, with slumbering | 
mischievousness, “ What, would you ex- 
change with him—your fortune for me ?” 

“T certainly would,” said Wildeve. 

“ As we are imagining what is impossible | 
and absurd, suppose we change the subject.” | 

“Very well; and I will tell you of my | 
plans for the future, if you care to hear them. | 
I shall permanently invest nine thousand | 
pounds, keep one thousand as ready money, 
and with the remaining thousand travel for | 
a year or so,” | 

“Travel? What a bright idea! Where 
will you go?” 

“From here to Paris, where I shall pass | 
the winter and spring. Then I shall go to | 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, before | 


| I shall go to America, and then, by 


Which way are you walk- | 
| deal of Paris,” she added. 


“Tam going to meet my hus- | 
I think I may possibly have got into | 


| ; 
| promised to meet me and did not. 
| *1) 
|} as I hope yours never will. 
|inhaste.... 


| I will say no more.” 


| always been so. 
| tune to be too sudden in feeling. 


|out at all. 
|not accompany me 
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the hot weather comes on. In the Summe 


not yet settled, I shall go to hainaiie es 
round to India. By that time I shall ay 
begun to have had enough of it. Then ] 
shall probably come back to Paris ay 
and there I shall stay as long as I ean 
ford to.” 


Lave 


al- 
Sack to Paris again,” she murmured, j 
a voice that was nearly a sigh. She | 


uad 


| never once told Wildeve of the Parisian de- 


sires which Clym’s descriptions had sown iy 
her; yet here was he involuntarily in a }0- 
sition to gratify them. “You think a goud 

“Yes. In my opinion it is the centra 
beauty spot of the world.” 


“And in mine. And Thomasin will 


} with you?” 


“Yes; if she cares to. She may prefer to 


| stay at home.” 


“So you will be going about, and I shall 
be staying here.” 


“Tsuppose you will. But we know whose 


| fault that is.” 
By this time she had risen; and they in- | 
voluntarily sauntered on together, without | 


“Tam not blaming you,” she said, quickly, 

“Oh, I thought you were. If ever you 
should be inclined to blame me, think of a 
certiuin evening by Blackbarrow, when you 
You sent 
me a letter; and my heart ached to read that 
That was one 
I then did something 
But she is a good woman, and 


point of divergence. 


“T know that the blame was on my side 
that time,” said Eustacia. “ But it had not 
However, it is my misfor- 
Damon, 
don’t reproach me any more—I can’t bear 


| that.” 


They went on silently for a distance of a 
mile and more, when Eustacia said, suddenly, 
“Haven't you come out of your way, Mr. 
Wildeve ?” 


“My way is any where to-night. I will 


| go with you as far as the hill on which we 
| can see Blooms End, as it is getting late for 
| yon to be alone.” 


“Don’t trouble. 
I think 


Iam not obliged to be 
I would rather you did 
farther. This sort of 
thing would have an odd look if known.” 

“Very well, Il willleave you. What light 
is that on the hill ?” 

She looked, and saw a flickering fire-light 
proceeding from the open side of a hovel a 
little way before them. The hovel, which 
she had hitherto always found empty, seem- 
ed to be inhabited now. 

“Since you have come so far,” said Eus- 
tacia, “ will you see me safely past that hut? 
I thought I should have met Clym some- 
where about here, but as he doesn’t appear, 
I will hasten on and get to Blooms End be- 
fore he leaves.” 
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They advanced to the turf shed, and when 
they got near, the fire-light and the lantern 
‘yside showed distinctly enough the form | 
of a woman reclining on a bed of fern, a 
croup of heath men and women standing | 

round her. Eustacia did not recognize | 
Mrs. Yeobright in the reclining figure, nor 
(lym as one of the standers-by, till she came | 


close. Then she quickly pressed her hand 
spon Wildeve’s arm, and signified to him to | 
sme back from the open side of the shed | 
nto the shadow. 

“Tt is my husband and his mother,” she | 
whispered, in an agitated voice. “What can | 
it mean? Will you step forward and tell me ?” 

Wildeve left her side and went to the back 
wall of the hut. Presently Eustacia per- | 
ceived that he was beckoning to her, and 
she advanced and joined him. 

“Tt is a serious case,” said Wildeve. 

From their position they could hear what 
vas proceeding inside. 

“T can not think where she could have 
been going,” said Clym to some one. “She 
had evidently walked a long way, but even 
when she was able to speak just now she 
would not tell me where. What do you 
really think of her?” 

“There is a great deal to fear,” was grave- 
ly answered in a voice which Eustacia rec- 
ognized as that of the only surgeon in the 
district. “She has suffered somewhat from | 
the bite of the adder; but it is exhaustion | 
which has overpowered her. My impres- 
sion is that her walk must have been ex- 
ceptionally long.” 

“T used to tell her not to overwalk her- 
self this weather,” said Clym, with distress 
in his voice. “Do you think we did well | 
in using the adder’s fat ?” 

“Well, it is a very ancient remedy—the 
old remedy of the viper-catchers, I believe,” 
replied the doctor. “It is mentioned as an 
infallible ointment by Hoffman, Mead, and 
I think the Abbé Fontana. Undoubtedly 
it was as good a thing as you could do, 
though I question if some other oils would 
not have been equally efficacious.” 

“Come here! come here!” was then rapid- 
ly said in soft female tones; and Clym and 
the doctor could be heard rushing forward 
from the back part of the shed where they 
had been standing. 

“Oh, what is it?” whispered Eustacia. 

‘OTwas Thomasin who spoke,” said Wild- 
eve. “Then they have fetched her. I won- 
der if I had better go in—yet it might do 
harm.” 

For a long time there was utter silence 
among the group within; and it was broken 
at last by Clym saying, in an agonized voice, 
“Oh, doctor, what does it mean ?” 

The doctor did not reply at once; ulti- 
mately he said, “She is sinking fast. Her 
heart was previously affected, and physical 








Then there was a weeping of females, then 
waiting, then hushed exclamations, then a 
strange gasping sound, then a painful still- 
ness. 

“Tt is all over,” said the doctor. 

Farther back in the hut the eotters whis- 
pered, “ Mrs. Yeobright is dead.” 

Almost at the same moment the two watch- 
ers observed the form of a small old-fash- 
ioned child entering at the open side of the 
shed, Susan Nunsuch, whose boy it was, 
went forward to the opening, and silently 
beckoned to him to go back. 

“T’'ve got something to tell ’ee, mother,” 

he cried, in a shrill tone. “That woman 
asleep there walked along with me to-day ; 
and she said I was to say that I had seen 
her, and she was a woman cast off by her 
son, and then I came on home.” 
A confused sob as from a man was heard 
within, upon which Eustacia gasped, faintly, 
“T must go to him—yet dare Ido it? No: 
come away.” 

When they had withdrawn from the neigh- 
borhood of the shed, she said, huskily, “I 
am to blame for this. There is evil in store 
for me.” 

“ Was not she admitted to your house, aft- 
er all?” Wildeve inquired. 

“No: and that’s where it all lies, or ’'m 
mistaken. I shall not intrude upon them: 
I shall go straight home. Damon, good-by. 
I can not speak to you any more now.” 

They parted company, and when Eustacia 
had reached the next hill she looked back. 
A melancholy procession was wending its 
way by the light of the lantern from the 
hut toward Blooms End. Wildeve was no- 
where to be seen. 
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T seems strange that there should be a 

“Ghetto” in an American city, and espe- 
cially in New York. But there certainly is 
on the east side of the Bowery, below Canal 
Street, almost as distinctive a Jewish quar- 
ter as is to be found in any of the old Eu- 
ropean cities where the Jews for centuries 
have been a proscribed race. Butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and even carpenters display 
signs in Hebrew characters, although the 
language employed is the patois called Jii- 
disch-Dentsch (Jewish German), which bears 
about the same relation to pure German 
as does Pennsylvania Dutch. In the shop 
windows where provisions of any kind are 
sold a placard bearing the Hebrew word 
Cosher, or proper, is usually found, convey- 
ing the information that the food has been 
examined by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and pronounced clean. 

The Jews who inhabit this quarter in- 
clude many Germans and some Bohemians, 
who soon accommodate themselves to the 








exhaustion has dealt the finishing blow.” 


manners and customs of the land of their 
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adoption; but they are mostly Russian and 


Polish emigrants, who are extremely fanat- 


ical, and have no desire to know the Eng- | 


lish language, or, indeed, learn any thing 
which may tend to change their ancient 
mode of life. The most orthodox of the up- 
town synagogues are not orthodox enough 
for them. They are the Pharisees of the 
Pharisees. Besides having schools of their 
own, in which nothing but the Talmud is 
studied, they have their own synagogues 
and their own courts, which decide all dis- 
] 


putes which may arise among them, wheth- 
er the questions raised are on matters civil | 


or ecclesiastical. The decrees of the Beth 
Din, or House of Judgment, are based on 
the ancient canons of the Talmud, and there 
is no appeal from them. The opinions of 
this rabbinical court are often absurdly 
whimsical; but they are received with great 


respect, and no one dreams of disputing | 


them. Even divorces are granted by the 
Beth Din, and sometimes lead to much trou- 
ble, for the rabbinical law comes in direct 
conflict with the law of the land. The’ 





mud, for instance, allows aman to put away 
his wife if she burns the soup in preparing 
the dinner. 


It is in this quarter of the city that one | 
finds at home the small army of itinerant | 


glaziers and peddlers, whose swarthy com- 
plexions and strongly marked features are 
familiar to every body. Refugees from the 
grinding tyranny of Russian rule, and ap- 
parently unable as yet to realize that in 
this country they are free, these poor emi- 
erants continue a “ peculiar people,” keep- 
ing together in self-imposed ostracism, liv- 
ing very much as they lived in the squalid 
Ghettos of Europe, and as their forefathers 
lived before them during centuries of unre- 
lenting persecution. The second genera- 


tion, however, soon become Americanized. | 


By the thrift and industry which may be 
said to be characteristic of the race, from 
peddlers they become store-keepers. They 
move a little further up town, away from 
their narrowed and tribal surroundings, and 
in another generation or so their names be- 
come conspicuous in the leading business 
marts and thoroughfares, where they have 
bloomed into the full dignity of merchants, 
and, as a rule, of liberal American citizens. 
Their children attend the public schools, 
are comely, and have lost that half-eager, 
half-frightened expression of countenance, 
born of the Ghetto and its centuries of cruel 
humiliation, which one often sees in the 
Jewish face of the lower type. These Amer- 
ican Jews would laugh to scorn the idea of 
submitting their differences to the decision 
of the Beth Din; and as to ritual matters, 
they have shed the ultra-orthodoxy of their 
grandsires for the more moderate Judaism 
of to-day, as it is represented in one or an- 
other of the varied phases of its modern de- 


| velopment in the score or 





| more of syna- 
gogues and temples of New York. , 

Strolling through Allen Street, the ceyt 
of the Jewish quarter, we find oursely, 
Division Street. Here and there the } 1d. 


square Hebrew characters on the 


boards attract the eye, and ever and a) 1 
the strange guttural sounds of the Jiidise). 
Deutsch patois salute the ear as we meet 


or pass some dark-visaged denizens of ¢] 
| neighborhood, all talking loudly and ges 
ticulating vehemently, with many a shrug 
of the shoulder and motion of the hand. 
We pause in frout of a Jewish bookstor 
which has queer cabalistic-looking lett 
painted on the windows. Through tly 
panes of glass we can see a variety of stray 
articles, which we presume are in Some way 
related with the worship of the synagog 
but of which we know neither the name 1: t 
the use, and rows of shelves filled with great 
folio volumes labelled in Hebrew. W] 
kind of books, one wonders, ean these be? 
Who buy and read them? Surely not 


tthe 


poor, squalid-looking people who live in t] 
}uncanny neighborhood. Not, for in ' 
| the ragged, smutty-faced young man we saw 








just now mending a broken window ii 
Hester Street, nor the old-clothes deale 
who is driving a bargain with the woman 
across the street. Surely such people 
these can neither care for nor understand 
the literature of a dead language! Why, 
they are ignorant even of the vernacular! 
Yet we remember that the poor Hebrew 
youth Spinoza wrote his greatest philo- 
sophical works while making his living by 
following the humble occupation of polish- 
ing lenses for telescopes. But let us enter 
the store. We can there soon satisfy our 
curiosity. 

Behind the counter stands the bookseller, 
conversing with a bonnetless, poorly clad, 
shrivelled-up little old Polish woman, who 
has thrown down before him a parcel of He- 
brew parchment rolls, which she is trying to 
selltohim. Judging from the characteristic 
“ski” at the end of his name over the door, 
and the ease with which he speaks her patois, 
the master of the shop is probably of the same 
nationality as his customer. He is an eld- 
erly, intellectual-looking man, with a sallow 
complexion and a profusion of thick eurly 
black hair and beard, both well streaked with 
gray. Ashe peers quizzically at the wom- 
an over his gold-rimmed glasses, he elevates 
his bushy eyebrowsin a manner which starts 
into play all the wrinkles in his forehead, 
giving him rather a sardonic expression. 
The woman, in a whining, nasal voice, keeps 
upa continuous chatting in Jiidisch-Deutsch. 
But the bookseller evidently has given her 
| his ultimatum, for she now receives from 
him no other recognition than an occasional 
| impatient, deprecatory shake of the head. 
| Turning from her, he says to us in good 
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English, “She asks twenty-five dollars for 
them. But it is too much. They are not 
worth more than ten dollars to me.” 

The scrolls are beautiful manuscripts, 
and look as if they should be worth much 
more than that, if only as curiosities. 

“ What are they ?” we ask. 

“They are what are called ‘The Five 
Rolls’ This one is the Megillah, or Book 
of Esther. That long one is the Song of 
Solomon. The others are the Book of Ruth, 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. They are not worth 
more—” 

The old woman interrupts, and begs him 
to give her fifteen dollars for the lot. 

‘Phe bookseller shakes his head negatively, 


whereupon she gathers the scrolls into her | 


apron, and makes a feint of moving toward 
the door. With a rapid glance at her halt- 
ve attitude, which tells him that she does 
not mean to go, he continues his remarks 
with well-assumed indifference: “No! they 
are not worth more than ten dollars to me. 
No doubt they cost a great deal more than 
that in Russia, where they came from: it 
would take a good scribe six weeks to write 
them; but we don’t use them in that form 
in the synagogues here. Each has to be 
sung to a regular song of its own; but 
there’s hardly any one now in New York 
who knows the proper tunes but myself. 
Besides, the rolls are much too long to be 
sung in the old style nowadays. Solomon’s 
Song alone takes a good hour and a half.” 

As might be supposed of a race who have 
produced the immortal poets of the Bible, 
many of whose compositions were sung in 
the Temple with grand orchestral and cho- 
ral accompaniments, not to speak of such 
modern celebrities as Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, Rubinstein, and Offenbach, 
the Jews are naturally a musical people. 
Even the poorest among them are so fond 
of good singing that a chazan, or precentor, 
with a fine voice, commands almost his own 
price, just like a first-class opera singer, and 
persons of all conditions crowd the syna- 
gogue to hear him. From his childhood 
the Jew is taught to sing the law and the 
prophets, not to read them. For every 
passage there is the proper cadence, which 
would tell the listener, even though he did 
not understand a word of Hebrew, whether 
the passage intoned was a question, a reply, 
an argument, and so on. On any Saturday 
morning or festival of the Jewish Church 
oue may hear this peculiar chanting to per- 
fection in the Reformed Temple in Fifth 
Avenue, or in the Orthodox synagogue in 
West Forty-fourth Street. 

To return to our bookseller. The poor 
woman looks at him wistfully as she moves 
slowly toward the street door. She asks for 
fourteen dollars—for thirteen—for twelve 
dollars for the scrolls. Buthe doesnot relent. 
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“How did the woman come by the manu- 
scripts ?” we ask. 

“She says they belonged to her husband, 
who died about a month ago. He brought 
them with him from Poland, I suppose.” 

The widow returns to the counter, throws 
down the scrolls with a deep sigh, and holds 
out her hand for the ten dollars the book- 
seller has offered her for them. He has 
conquered, and doubtless has got a bargain. 
With a practiced eye, skimming their con- 
tents from right to left, he examines the 
parchments ; he takes out a greasy-looking 
wallet, counts out the amount due, and the 
purchase is consummated. 

We remark that he must be very familiar 
with the Hebrew language to be able to 
satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the 
manuscripts by such a hasty perusal of their 
contents. 

“Oh,” he replies, “TI could see at a glance 
that they were all right. I’ve been in this 
business for many years, and am something 
of an expert. There was a time when I'd 


-get as much as fifty dollars for examining a 


Sephar Torah (Book of the Law). But I’m 
hardly strong enough for that work now. 
It hurts my back, and I’ve had to give it up.” 

He shows us several Sepharim (the word is 
the plural form of Sephar). Each contains 
the entire Pentateuch, beautifully written 
on a continuous roll of parchment, the skins 
being neatly stitched together. Every syn- 
agogue owns several such sets, the portion 
of the law for the day being always chant- 
ed from one of them. 

The Sephar before us is a marvel of fine 
penmanship. There are no “points” (i. e., 
vowels) in the manuscript. A practiced 
Hebrew scholar uses them neither in read- 
ing nor writing. 

In answer to our inquiry, the bookseller 
says: “ We used to get three hundred dollars 
for such a Sephar. But now we have to be 
satisfied with seventy-five dollars, which, of 


| course, is little enough for a work requiring 


so much careful labor. Times are hard, and 
we have to be satisfied with what we can 
get. This business used to be very good, 
but now some of our best customers, as soon 
as they make money, join one of the fash- 
ionable Reformed temples up town, and 
generally we never see them again. Why, 
we do not sell nearly as many talisim as we 
used to.” 

The talis is a white fringed scarf of silk or 
wool, containing a thread of blue, worn at 
prayers by every orthodox Jew. It is white 
as emblematic of purity, with horizontal 
stripes or ribbons of blue. Such ascarf was 
worn by Jesus. The woman with the issue 
of blood, according to the Gospel, came be- 
hind him and touched the border (kraspedon) 
of his garment. This was the talis gardol, 
or great talis. There is also the talis karton, 
or little talis, which the orthodox Jew con- 
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stantly wears under his shivk. 


joined together by two broad straps, with a 
space left sufficient for the head to pass be- 
tween, something after the fashion of the 
Romish scapular. From each corner hangs 
a fringe 

The pri ictice of wearing these scarfs owes 
in to the command found in Numbers, 
Jos 





XV. 3/ 





‘*And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak 

unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they 
make them fringes in the borders of their garments, 
throughout their generations, and that they put upon 
the fringe of the borders a ribband [or thread] of blue: 
and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may look 
upon it, and remember all the commandments of the 
Lord, and do them.” 
While the bookseller was explaining all 
this to us, a customer entered the store with 
a little boy. He was well dressed, and had 
none of the common Hebrew characteristics 
of manner or feature, although it soon ap- 
peared that he was a Jew, and an orthodox 
one. The boy had arrived at the age (thir- 
teen years) for wearing tephilim, or phylac- 
teries, and this visit was for the purpose of 
buying him a set. From a drawer behind 
the counter containing all sizes a suitable 
set was selected. The boy, a bright, intel- 
ligent little fellow, insisted on trying them 
on at once. The phylacteries consist of a 
tiny leathern box containing certain Serip- 
tural texts, which is bound with a narrow 
leathern strap upon the left hand of the 
devotee, and another, with a similar fasten- 
ing, which is bound as a frontlet between the 
eyes, in obedience to the command found 
four times in the books of Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy : 

“ And it [the law] shall be for a sign unto thee upon 
thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.” 
The Reformed Jews regard the ordinance 
metaphorically, but the orthodox follow it 
literally. 

In obedience to his father’s instructions, 
the boy took off his coat and bared his left 
arm; but it being remembered that he was 
left-handed, he pulled down his shirt sleeve 
and bared his right arm instead. The phy- 
lactery for the arm was then placed just 
above the elbow, or the thick part of the 
flesh, particular care being taken that noth- 
ing interposed between the phylactery and 
the naked arm. The ligature, with the 
blackened side outward, was then bound 
around the arm seven times, and thrice 
around the middle finger of the hand. The 
phylactery for the head was bound so that 
the projection—the little box—rested in 
front between the eyes. Not having yet 
been instructed as to the meaning of “ lay- 
ing tephilim,” which is a practice held in 
great reverence by the orthodox Jews, the 
boy laughed merrily as he caught a glimpse 
of his reflection in the show-case. His fa- 
ther reproved him so severely that the lit- 
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It consists | tle fe ow began to ery, but an affectioy 
of two quadrangular pieces of wool or silk, | kiss and the present of a silver quart 


| 
| 








| 
quickly chased the tears from his e ye Ss, and 


as the twain left the store the boy was 
sisting on being allowed the honor of carry y- 
| ing home the tephilim in his own pocket, 
As the bookseller is putting back in ¢] 
| drawer the sets of phylacteries he 09 heer 
| showing to the departed customer, he takes 
up from a heap of similar ones a ee ram 
horn. This, he explains, is a Shophar, such 
as is blown in the synagogues on the Jewish 
New-Year (Rosh Hashanah) and the Day 
Atonement (Yom Kippwr), according to 
custom as old as the days of the Bible, wl, 
the Shophar was sounded to summon the 
people to prayer. Each instrument (which 
is a perfectly plain ram’s horn, very difficult 
to sound for those who have not practiced 
on it) must be cosher, and is stamped with 
the seal of the rabbinical inspector. 
Scrutinizing the contents of the booksell- 
er’s show-case, we notice a number of littl. 
cylindrical tubes of glass, containing tiny 
scrolls of parchment. The tubes and their 
contents are called m’zuzot. There are als 
similar tubes of tin, made for a poorer class 
of customers. We learn that literally m/’zu- 
zah” (the word is the singular form of m’z 
zot) means a door-post, but it actually refers 
to the passages of Scripture (Deuteronomy, 
vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-21) which are rolled up 
and fastened to the portals of each room in 
the dwelling of every orthodox Jewish fam- 
ily, in obedience to the Mosaic command: 
“Thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house and on thy gates.” The word 
Shaddai (Almighty God) is written on the 
back of the scrolls so as to be seen through 
the glass, and in the tin tube there is a hol 
through which the same word is visible. 
Amoug other articles in the show-case we 
find sample copies of Jewish cookery-books, 
calendars, prayer-books, and elementary He- 
brew works, some written in German and 
others in Jiidisch-Deutsch. There is also a 
curious book in English, called Jesus of Naz- 
areth, giving a story of his life according to 
rabbinical tradition; ; and there isa pamphlet 
in English with the title Tub Taam. 
“Tub Taam! Why, what’s that ?” we ask. 
“Tt’s a translation of Zebi Friedmann’s 
Hebrew work in justification of Shechitah, 
the Jewish mode of killing animals,” says 
the bookseller. “Friedmann is dead, He 
was a very learned man, but he did not un- 
derstand English, and he couldn’t get th 
pamphlet translated in his lifetime. I don’t 
know who made this translation. Fried- 
mann wrote Tub Taam in 1866 in defense ot 
the Jewish butchers, who were much fright- 
ened by Mr. Bergh giving them notice that 
their slaughter-houses would all be closed 
if they did not explain satisfactorily the 
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charges of cruelty in their mode of killing 
which had been made to his society. The 
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result was a complete vindication of the 
Mosaic ordinances in regard to this matter, 
which were shown to be much more humane 
than the methods employed in the common 
slaughter-houses.” 

A glance at the bookseller’s shelves shows 
that most of them are filled with various 
editions of the Chumash, or Pentateuch, some 
with the text alone, but by far the greater 
number with commentaries by noted rab- 
bins. The favorite commentary is that of 
Rashi. Butas this is in pure Hebrew, which 
is not generally understood, it is accompa- 
nied by a Jiidisch-Deutsch translation in the 
Hebrew character. The latter is used in 
preference to the German character, which 
centuries of persecution made hateful to the 
Jews as that of the language of their op- 
pressors. 

A set of Chumash of this description is in 
five volumes, and costs about five dollars. 
The bookseller tells us that his principal 
customer for it is some peddler, glazier, or 
old-clothesman, who understands neither 
Hebrew nor pure German, but as he is taught 
that it is sinful to grow up without some 
knowledge of the Scriptures, he acquaints 
himself with the Pentateuch through the 
medium of the wretched patois of his native 
place. 

For those who are far enough advanced 
to read the Pentateuch in pure German there 
is the popular translation of Johlsen, which 
is written in the Hebrew character, like the 
famous German translation of the Bible by 
the critic Mendelssohn (a kinsman of the 
great composer)—the first Jewish transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into any modern lan- 
guage. Then there are Rabbi Jacob’s Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch ; the Haphtoroth, 
or weekly portions of the prophets, usually 
called Tsennorennah, and the Weiber Chumash, 
or Woman’s Pentateuch, full of fanciful 
wood-cuts. For more advanced students 
there are the works of Maimonides (the fa- 
mous physician to the Sultan Saladin, de- 
scribed in Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman), with 
the commentary by the learned Abarbanel. 
The readers of Maimonides form a class or 
school for themselves. They are generally 
of a metaphysical or rationalistic turn of 
mind. Other students devote themselves to 
the mysticism of the Kabbala, or theosophy, 
while again others apply themselves to the 
works of Nachmanides, Bechai, Aben Ezra, 
and Kimchi, great Jewish scholars, especial- 
ly the last two named, whose acuteness and 
accurate knowledge of the Hebrew text of 
the Scriptures are unequalled. 

But towering above every thing except 
the Bible itself in the esteem of the ortho- 
dox Jew is the Talmud. This is too costly 
a work, however, to be owned by the ordi- 
nary customer of the Division Street book- 
seller, who, however, sells a good many 
copies payable in weekly installments. A 
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common set of the Talmud, bound in leath- 
er, costs forty dollars. It is in twelve folio 
volumes, and is, indeed, a library in itself, 
being a vast congest of canon law, abound- 
ing with the most subtle distinctions and 
disputations, and comprising a certain por- 
tion of the principles of political economy, 
ethics, agriculture, and enough of astronomy 
to regulate the feasts and calendar, which 
depend upon the moon. During their per- 
secutions the Jews were compelled to omit 
the original references in the Talmud to the 
Christian Messiah, and in most of the edi- 
tions blank spaces here and there show 
where these passages have been expunged. 
The friendly bookseller takes down a dusty 
folio to show us one of these gaps, and the 
parallel volume of another edition published 
in Holland—in Amsterdam the Jewish print- 
ing-press is never idle—wherein the sup- 
pressed passages are all printed. 

“Do you have many Christian customers 
for your books ?” we ask. 

“Ministers and students sometimes send 
for Hebrew works, but very seldom. The 
clergy, you know, don’t care to go very 
deeply into Hebrew. Very few of them can 
do much more than read. Sometimes, 
though, I get a good customer. There was 
Mr. B , the dry-goods man; he was a 
great linguist, and knew a good deal of He- 
brew. I sold him quite a library, including 
a large Sephar Torah. Then there was a 
rough, shabbily dressed Irishman, who came 
into the store one day and looked about 
the place, pretty much as you are doing. I 
didn’t fancy his appearance, and asked him 
what he wanted. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘never 
mind me, my friend; don’t be afraid. I 
shall buy something. You don’t think I 
understand Hebrew, eh? And with that 
he took down a Chumash, and read from it 
as well as I could, and then translated what 
he’dread. He was as good as his word, too; 
for though he took up a good hour of my 
time, he bought a book. I found out after- 
ward that he was a celebrated doctor of di- 
vinity. I forget his name.” 

We feel that we can not do less than did 
this doctor of divinity under similar cireum- 
stances, and we carry away Tub Taam and 
Jesus of Nazareth as a souvenir of our visit. 
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O tat some poet, with awed lips on fire 

Of far, ineffable altars, would arise, 

And with his consecrated songs baptize 
Our souls in harmony, that we might acquire 

Insight into the essential heart of life, 
Beating with rhythmic pulses! There is lost, 

In the gross echoes of our brawling strife, 
Music more rare than that which did accost 

Shakspeare’s imagination when it swept 
Nearest the infinite. Our spirits are 

All out of tune; our discords intercept 
The strains which, like the singing of a star, 

Stream downward from the Hotlies, to attest, 

Beyond our jarring restlessnesses, rest. 
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LITTLE MISS MOUSE AND HER 
MARVELLOUS SCHOLAR. 
IL 
NLAIRSVILLE is the county town of 
Clair County, and Clair County is, so 
far as population is concerned, the “ banner 
county” of one of our Southern States—the 
writer has not the slightest intention of 
saying which. 

One afternoon, a few years after the war 
between the North and the South, Tom Ter- 
rell, attorney at law, rode out of Clairsville 
on his way to his home some three miles in 
the country. As was usually the case, he 
was more or less intoxicated, rather more 
than less in this instance. Weighing as he 
did over two hundred pounds, his intoxica- 
tion was something portentous tosee. From 
the moment he had been helped, when leav- 
ing town, upon his sorrel horse, he had look- 
ed forward, in however hazy a manner, to- 
ward meeting little Miss Mouse, and as his 
animal slowly toiled up the last long hill 
before reaching home, “ Curse her!” he said, 
“T’m sure to see her coming when I get to 
the top!” 

When he had gained the summit, he held 
his panting horse in and steadied himself to 
see. The road ran straight as an arrow for 
half a mile before him between the post 
oaks, and there she was, a mere mite in the 
distance, coming steadily toward him. 

“Yes, Pete, yonder she comes,” he inform- 
ed his horse, as if in reply to its ears pricked 
forward. “I'd give her a cut when we pass 
if she was a man. If she wasn’t so small 
I'd do it anyhow,” although he knew that 
he lied as he said so. He lifted his whip, 
shook it at his approaching foe, and brought 
it down upon his sorrel instead with a say- 
age slash. But, his daughter excepted, Pete 
was his only friend, and long ago had Pete 
learned that to shy or to stumble would be 
to hurl his heavy master to the earth, and 
he endured the blow, bearing his burden 
with painful precision still, and letting the 
drunken curses go for nothing. Nothing is 
more astonishing than the degree to which 
a horse or a dog will come to be like a wom- 
an in patience toward some man who is 
fallen far below its own level. 

“You beard me, do you?” the lawyer de- 
manded of the one who was drawing near. 
“Tf you must creep out of your mouse-trap 
of a school-house, why can’t you go the oth- 
er way ?” and, as very often before, he doom- 
ed her to perdition. Had she gone thither 
she would have had, so far as his sending 
was concerned, plenty ofcompany. A glance 
would have shown you that Tom Terrell 
was, and in every sense of the word, a crim- 
inal lawyer. Tom Terrell! The name con- 
veyed the entire man wherever it was heard, 
and it was often heard, over the whole 
State. Toward men in general his attitude 








was a sort of sleeping hostility—a sleep eas. 
ily broken. Let aman run against him for 
office, let a creditor urge a payment long 
due, let his cattle break into a neighbor's 
corn field, whatever the occasion might )e. 
Tom Terrell met it more than half-way. 
They say that the beast known as the Tas. 
manian devil enjoys tearing its prey to at- 
oms more than it does eating it afterward. 
and with the lawyer, too, a fight was more 
than food. Here was this Miss Mouse: 
had he not been employed to oust her, op 
the plea of some defect of title, from her 
miserable little school-house, especially as 
she had put—this added to the zest of the 
fight with him—every penny she had into 
the property? It was her life which was at 
stake, and he had that much the more of 
bull-dog eagerness to seize upon her as if 
she were a cat. 

But things do not always happen as we 
expect. He had intended to strike her with 
at least an insolent stare as he passed; she 
had proposed to be sorely afraid; and yet 
neither he nor she did any thing of the kind. 
Without looking up at him as she walked 
by, she knew him to be nothing but a burly 
ruffian, very red, with pendent cheeks, one 
for whom she had no feeling but defiant 
pity; while he was conscious of her as of 
the plainest and smallest of women in her 
dark suit, of whom he was somehow rather 
afraid than otherwise. 

“Curse you! If I could get to my house 
by any other road, I would never see you 
again; and,” he added, “if you were only a 
man, or even a big enough woman, you 
would see!” But he could not say it aloud 
to save his miserable soul. 

“Tf I could exist without the exercise,” 
she said to herself as she passed him, “and 
if there was not that dreadful hill to climb 
in the other direction— But Iam not walk- 
ing for exercise to-day. Poor man! you 
know no better. And, oh! you poor, poor 
Althea! With such a father as this, why 
does a good God let you live? He is worse 
than your terrible afiliction.” 

Just before the lawyer had ridden up she 
had slackened her steps, had faltered, hesi- 
tated, stood still by the road-side in deep 
and anxious thought for some time. His 
presence had settled her in some purpose, 
and the pale-faced, strong-eyed little woman 
walked on with fresh energy, her lips more 
firmly set, saying to herself, “It is all I can 
do. If Mrs. Dunwoddie fails me, I die.” 
For it was more than her usual walk she 
was taking. She had suddenly resolved in 
her desperation to go to town and call upon 
Mrs. Dunwoddie. Colonel Dunwoddie was 
her counsel in the suit Tom Terrell was 
pressing, and she had heard that his wife 
was the best woman in Clair County. She 
would go and see. Her husband, the ne- 
groes told her, had just come into enormous 
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wealth; who knows but that may have lift- 
ed the household into broader and kinder 
views of things? Somebody must help her, 
or she must— If the Dunwoddies failed 
her, there was, it flashed upon her, a drug- 
store upon a certain corner of the street in 
town. But she dashed the poisons with a 
quick gesture from her in the same instant. 
She was glad that she had no way of getting 
to town except on foot, the exercise would 
tire her from too much thought. And so 
she walked on. The road was nothing but 
deep sand, and now where the horses’ hoofs 
had made it a little harder, now across the 
wheel ruts to the side of the road where the 
leaves lay, she walked steadily along. 

With Tom Terrell it was different. Al- 
most in the act of passing her he drew rein, 
took oft his hat, carried it in his hand, sat 
more erect, seemed to be trying to cool and 
collect himself for something, and somehow 
his coarse face softened and improved as he 
at last reached his house. 

Like himself, if was a large, overgrown, 
unsightly structure. Two-storied, of wood, 
standing back a dozen yards from the road, 
you saw at a glance that there was no Mrs. 
Terrell there. The palings needed painting 
as much as the house; the windows were bro- 
ken as well as unwashed; the tlower beds 
on either side of the walk from the un- 
hinged front gate to the door had yielded 
to Jamestown weeds and mullein stalks ; the 
dogs had left their well-gnawed bones upon 
the very steps ; the balusters upon the sides 
of the portico were half gone; the knob of 
the door was encircled by a ring which told 
of a generation or two of dirty hands. Off 
to one side of the house was a shabby old 
well, with its balanced pole and pendent 
bucket, while all around it were the pud- 
dles wherein ducks and goslings enjoyed 
such refreshment as could be caught be- 
tween the visits of the wandering pigs. 
The thoughtful compensation of nature con- 
cealed under their native darkness the dirt 
of the negro children, but the scantiness 
of their shirts not even the climate could 
excuse. A more desolate home than that 
of Tom Terrell could hardly be imagined. 
People had a singular way of saying, “ Of 
course!” as they glanced at it in passing. 
As invariably they would add, “And his 
daughter, too. Why don’t she die ?—poor 
little wretch !” 

A loutish negro man, whom his master 
saluted as “ Mage,” was in waiting to help 
him dismount, and to take his horse and his 
hat, which was still in his hand. While 
Mage was disposing of these, the lawyer 
took off his collar, neckcloth, and coat, and 
stood at the well, his big head bowed as if 
in worship, one huge red hand upon the 
boxing, and as soon as he could the negro 
poured gourdful after gourdful of water over 
his master’s head from behind, dipping it 





out of the pendent bucket. Mr. Terrell 
caught the water in his hands as it stream- 
ed down, and washed his face and head and 
neck, spluttering as he did so, and very co- 
piously. It was not done without a lurch 
now and then; but he seemed to be sober- 
ing as he dried himself, ears and hair, upon 
a profusion of brown towel, repeating as 
he did so a question he had asked before 
he had dismounted: “ Your Miss Althea well, 
you say?” 

“Yes, Sah, ’s well ’s usual,” was the re- 
ply of Mage. 

“Is—is she?” and the face of the man 
brightened, as he put on a clean collar the 
other had brought him, brushed his hair by 
the aid of a hand-glass, tied his neckeloth, 
drew on a capacious and very dingy dress- 
ing-gown, gave himself a shake, and asked, 
“Am allright? Look good, Mage.” 

The negro took a critical view of his for- 
mer owner, and said, “ Yes, Sah; all right, 
Sah.” 

“No, I ain't. Cup of coffee, Mage—hot 
and strong.” 

It was in readiness, for a very fat negro 
woman handed it to Mage out of the kitch- 
en window near by as he spoke. 

“She’s all right, is she, Maggy ?” the law- 
yer asked of her. 

“Drefful pain, Sah. She'll be mighty 
glad to see you,” replied the woman—a cer- 
tain motherhood in her aspect, which ap- 
peared all the more abundant as well as re- 
liable by reason of the extraordinary depth 
and breadth of her overflowing health. 

“Pain?” The white man’s face fell as 
she spoke, and he passed his hand over his 
hair, his neck-tie, pulled down his vest, 
glanced down his trousers, looked at his 
dusty boots. 

“You rascal, black ’em. Forget ’em 
again, and you will see! Make haste!” 

“Clar forgot,” the negro said, and did so. 
His master entered the house, went up 
stairs, stood at a door there, slipped some 
lozenges into his mouth, opened the door, 
and called, 

“ Althea, my dear!” 

No jury would have recognized as Tom 
Terreli’s the tones in which it was said. In 
fact, the man had ceased to be a lawyer— 
was no longer Tom Terrell! To judge by 
what went before, you would have expected 
the most charming of ladies to have answer- 
ed his call, instead of which there was a 
shrill ery from the inner room: 

“Yes, Tom! Oh, but I am so glad—so 
glad!” and a poor, pallid, utterly wilted girl 
of ten or twelve years pushed open the door 
and limped in, halting painfully, her long, 
thin arms extended toward him. . “So glad 
—glad!” she said. 

Colonel Dunwoddie was the most devoted 
of fathers as well as the noblest of gentle- 
men, but even he had never shown such 
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tenderness to his invalid wife as this his 
burly and bitter enemy now did as he took 
the girl into his arms and kissed her, but not 
upon the lips—upon the shrunken cheeks 
and drawn forehead instead, the child rest- 
ing in his bosom as if wearied to death. 

“T thought you never would come, Tom!” 
she said. “The horrid old clock wouldn’t 
go hardly at all. I made Mammy Maggy 
move the hands on, but it didn’t do one bit 
of good. Vm so tired! It has hurt so! 
Mammy has told me all she knows over and 
over again long ago, till I know it all better 
than she does. Bring me any thing?” 

“Yes, darling,” he replied. “I couldn’t 
think of any thing but another tea set. 
Don’t throw it away,” he added, beseech- 
ingly, as he produced a box from his coat. 
“Vl tell you what I would do. When 
Maggy says supper is ready, I'll take you 
down with every doll you’ve got. We will 
all take tea together out of your new set. 
Will that do?” 

“No, but you are too big, Tom,” she ex- 
claimed, the smile upon her aged face more 
pitiful to see, child as she was, than tears 
yould have been. ‘Yes, you may; but you 
mustn’t eat more’n your share.” The frail 
hands opened the box with a trembling 
which was from pain rather than eagerness, 
and, making her father sit down, she spread 
out the contents upon his knees. 

“Tf I let you drink out of this,” and she 
held up a tiny cup, ‘promise you won't 
swallow cup and all.” 

“T won’t: and how has pa’s darling been 
to-day? Maggy said you didn’t have much 
pain,” he said, soothingly. 

“Then mammy lied. Pain, always pain! 
What did my mother mean,” she demanded, 
glancing up at him with keen, rat-like eyes 
sharpened by life-long suffering, “ by going 
and dying ?” 

“She couldn’t help it, Althea.” But the 
man’s purple face grew suddenly white at 
the question. Who knows what the child 
might have picked up from the negroes? 
He added, quickly, “How are your dolls 
coming on? Do you want any more ?” 

“For good gracious’ sake, no!” with a 
shrill ery. “Ive got more now than I can 
take care of. Look here!” 

The child slid down from his knee, strew- 
ing the floor with her new crockery, and 
limped to the door, dragging him after her 
into another room inhabited by dolls of all 
sorts and sizes. 

“They weary my life out, Tom,” she said, 
“quarrelling, falling down so as to knock 


a 
Let me hear any fuss among you while I am 
gone—just letme! Take me down, Tom,” 
From devoted love and long use, there 
was not a particle of make-believe in the 
man as he did so. Had he been a younge; 
brother, he could not have entered more 
sincerely into the work of entertaining her, 
nor could he have been entertained, and in 
good earnest, a hundredth part as much, 
A human being must have some variety of 
life, and she was the one variety with him 
upon his eternal quarrelling with all the 
world besides. Even he must love some- 
thing, and he did not reciprocate the afiee- 
tion of Pete even. This daughter was lit- 
erally the only thing he did love, ever had 
loved. He entered into her whims, listened 
delightedly to her odd remarks, did his best 
to make her forget her misery. The first op- 
portunity—and it would come soon enough 
—of a savage assault upon somebody will 
enable him to restore the balance of his 
habitual brutality. Possibly there was an 
unconscious return upon his part to his own 
childhood while humoring his daughter; 
certainly he had genuine pleasure in it; 
and even fat Maggy, waiting on them, could 
detect the flickering likeness between the 
overgrown and uncouth man and his sickly 
child while they were thus children togeth- 
er over the crockery toys. 

It took a long time—and he was very 
hungry after his ride—to get a satisfactory 
supper; for the other would not allow him 
to eat except with the merest mite of a 
knife and fork upon a plate of the size ofa 
dollar, his coffee being served in a eup not 
larger than a thimble, his daughter scold- 
ing at him or screaming with laughter, her 
father yielding to her as a hippopotamus 
might to a magpie. 

“You've been such a good little boy, 
Tom,” she said to him at last, “Tl sing you 
a song;” and she began: 

*** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.’ 
You ain’t listening, Tom,” she stopped to 
say, for it was such a pitiful piping that he 
looked down to conceal the rising tears. 
“Bad boy! listen.” And she sang: 
“*Tittle ones to Him belong; 
I am weak, but He is strong; 
Yes, Jesus loves me—yes, Jesus—’” 

“Who tanght you that, darling ?—was it 
Maggy ?” he asked, gently. 

“Hush! it’s none of your business,” she 
said, in sharp tones; “all you’ve got to do 
is to listen. No, I won’t sing another word. 
Let’s play checkers.” Maggy brought the 





each other over, getting sick. When they 
can’t do any other mischief, they just sit 
and stare. Maggy is their grandmother, 
and they all hate her. I’m tired of them. 
Take me downto supper. You vixens!” she 
added, shaking a fist at her numerous fami- 
ly, “not a soul of you shall go down stairs. 


board, but the game was far from fair upon 
her side, and after a long silence she sud- 
denly asked, as she cheated: “ Did you meet 
little Miss Mouse? But you know you did. 
I watched her go by. I’m going to her 
school-house some day, see if I don’t.” 

“No, no, you must not, Althea. If you 
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ciiemasecccealne 
do—” Her father said it with violence, but | after he had mounted his horse to ride into 
added, instantly, softening his tones, “Please | town next day, “there’s some tobacco for 
don’t, darling.” you. Catch it. There’s a dollar too for 
“Yes, but I will,” she said, her sharp chin | you, over and above. Look here, don’t you 
in the air. “And I’ll take every doll I’ve | ever let your Miss Althea go any where near 
got. It ‘ll do ’em good. J can’t teach ’em | that school-house. You hear?” 
any thing. Think I’m going to be boxed up “Lor, yes, Mars Tom. Lor,no, Mars Tom. 
all the time with those hateful creatures?” | Go nigh dat school-house ?” she asked, with 
“ Althea darling,” her father said, serious- | indignation. “I wouldn’t let her do dat for 
ly alarmed, “you must not go near that | de whole world!” 
school-house.” Tom Terrell might have noticed a grins 
“JT will go there. My mother’s dead, and | upon the face of Mage, holding his sorrel for 
you ain’t my master. Idare you to try and| him, but he did not, and rode on toward 
keep me! Now!” Clairsville, intent upon deluding the jury 
And it was like a spark from the parent |into giving a verdict for a certain horse- 
furnace, the very trick he had of half closing | stealing client. He was not more than out 
his eyes when angry, the clinching of the | of sight when Maggy also departed, draw- 
claw-like fist and all: the relationship was|ing after her the willow wagon in which 





ludicrous, but very plain. lay the sick girl. Almost every day, when 
“Youshallnot!’ He said it roughly, but | the weather allowed, quite often when the 

even he blanched at the swift reply. weather did not allow, Maggy and her 
“T will go; I'll be if I don’t !” charge had gone, for some time now, in the 
It was evident that she had overheard his | same direction. 

manifold oaths, and the magpie reiterations “De circus is comin’ an’ I hain’t saved a 


from the pinched lips and beady little eyes | cent,” Mage said, looking after them. “ Mag- 
frightened the man. He fell to coaxing and | gy she got a dollar for lyin’ to him; I wun- 
entreating, taking her in his arms as he did| ner how much he'd gim me for tellin’ him 
so; and she fell asleep at last, her poor head | de truf ?” 

upon his shoulder. Once or twice he arose Il. 

to bear her up stairs, but she awoke with a When little Miss Mouse reached Clairs- 
sharp command to him to sit still. At last} ville she was very tired; so much so that 
he made Maggy bring his coat, and taking | she did not mind as much as she otherwise 
out of the breast pocket a bundle of papers | would the way in which people looked at 
belonging to a case to be tried in court next | her as she passed. Once she heard some 
day, he drew the lamp nearer to him, still} boys call out to each other, “ Hoorah for 
seated at the supper table, and read them Miss Mouse!” but she did not care. It was 
carefully over; for there was no abler law-| poor Althea who had given her the name 
yer in the State, nor one who kept himself | in the first place, and through the negroes, 
more carefully guarded at every point. The| through Tom Terrell himself quoting his 
papers related to a long-contested land suit, | daughter’s nickname for the little woman 
Miss Mouse’s school-house being involved] about town, if had happened at last, in 
therein, the bitter strife of many months, | their contemptuous ignorance of its wearer, 
Colonel Charles Dunwoddie being counsel | too, that people knew of her only in that 
upon the other side. Some new light must | way. It did hurt her, however, when a 
have flashed upon him as he read, for, obliv-| bevy of laughing school- girls went by 
ious of the child asleep upon his bosom, he | holding away their dresses from her as she 
shook the papers as if in the face of his ad- passed, the prettiest of them exclaiming, 
versary. The fact is, when Tom Terrell | her nose in the air, “Hateful thing!” It 





took a case, not merely the counsel and cli- had been so for so long now that she was 


ent upon the other side, but every witness | somewhat inured to it. Besides, she was 
opposed to him, became his personal foe, to racked to-day with sorer trouble. Once 
be pursued by him to the death. Ask Clair| she asked a negro the way to Colonel Dun- 
County, and see if it is not so. | woddie’s house. The man evidently knew 
“Aha! you aristocratic scoundrel,” he ex- | who she was, and told her, but with a cer- 
claimed; “I’ve got you there!” tain difference in his manner from what it 
“Oh, you bad, bad man!” his child said, | would have been with any other white lady, 
wide-awake in the same instant; “I won't | which hurt her more than all. Keeping 
stay with you another moment. Here,mam- | steadily on, however, she reached the house, 
my! And I won’t kiss you good-night. As | opened the front gate with a resolute hand, 
soon as I take my drops up stairs and get on | walked more slowly up to the porch, ascend- 
my night-gown, I’ll kneel right down and | ed the steps with feet growing slower still, 
ask God to hurt you some way. So now—| hesitated, and half turned away as she lifted 
there!” and she allowed herself to be borne | her hand to the door-bell. Then her head 
away by her nurse, hugging and kissing her | drooped a little, her eyes closed, her lips 
instead. moved silently, and she rang as if to com- 
“Maggy,” the lawyer said to the nurse | mit herself before she should repent. 
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It was small comfort to ker to be con- 
ronted, when the door opened, by the 
school-girl whose exclamation she had over- 
heard, and who had just entered the house 
from the rear. It was May, the youngest 

ughter of Colonel Dunwoddie, whose 
astonishment mastered even her aversion 
at the sight of the visitor, who asked: 

‘Is Mrs. Dunwoddie in ?” 


| 


It was now asalways. Little Miss Mouse | 


was not at all pretty. She seemed to be 
particularly small and homely in compari- 
son with the blooming and beautiful girl 
before her, her clothes were dusty, too, and 
sue was so tired; and yet, as was always the 
case, her eyes had a mute power which com- 
pelled May, and half mechanically she said: 


“Yes, Will you walk in?” but as soon | 


as she had closed the parlor door upon her 
visitor May Dunwoddie paused to think. 
She was warm-hearted, and as innocent as a 
butterfly, and yet she shook her fist at the 
door as if she had been a termagant in- 
stead. 


“Who is it, May?’ her brother George | 


asked, coming into the hall at the moment; 
and when his sister whispered the name, 
he opened his eyes wide with wonder, and 


then indulged in a whistle of astonishment, | 


which the visitor both heard and perfectly 
understood. 

“ Please,” May asked, going suddenly back 
into the room, “ won't do? My mother is | 
not very well.” 

“No, thank you. Please tell her a lady 
would like to see her for a moment, if pos- 
sible.” 

The new-comer had not taken a seat, tired 
though she was, and she said it in a low 
voice; but the eyes were the same, and the 
girl again yielded. 

“To think she should dare to come to our 
house!” May added, when she had announced 
the visit to her mother, who was seated in 


an easy-chair in a back-room. ‘ Impudent | 


thing! And you so sick, too;” for her moth- 
er had grown paler at the name. 

Frail as Mrs. Dunwoddie seemed, she was 
the strongest person under that roof, in most 
senses of the word; and she was good and 


kind, generous and loving. She had lived | 


in Clairsville for many years, and no lady 


stood quite as high as she. As to herchurch, | 


the name of its pastor came to the minds 
of people after hers, when it was thought | 
of; and she was mother to her four boys | 
and two girls, as well as wife to her hus- | 
band, in a sense far more efficient than gen- | 
erally goes with the relation. What the 
mint as well as the furnace is to the gold 


meet such women not twice in a lifetime. 

“Horrid wretch!” It was May’s homely 
sister Alice who said it, coming in on the 
instant. ‘I wonder she dares doit. Don’t 
see her, mother—please don’t.” 








“May! Alice!” It was all their mother 
said; but it was enough, such contro] 
had over them. “Tell George,” she added, 
“that I heard him, and am astonished }, 
could be so unlike his father, so little of 4 
gentleman. Under his own roof, and to q 

|lady, too, and to one who is poor and a 
stranger and in trouble! Iam ashamed oj 
|} you all.” 


Mrs. Dunwoddie was a woman of fi 
words, but each one outweighed a wi 
talking. She was strong to control othe 
| because she so perfectly controlled herself 
yielded herself, rather, to be controlled 
a higher power. And yet she sat for sony 
time very still before she allowed May to 
show the visitor into the room where sly 
was. At last shedidso. Little Miss Mouse 
came in, took a seat offered her near the 
other, and opened the conversation by weep- 
jing s silently. Strange to say, the lady of 
| the house said little or nothing either to 
comfort her or to obtain an explanation 
from her visitor. In fact, she knew every 
thing already, as she supposed, and she was 


{ 
ol 


;| occupied in steadily resisting the othe 


which was very hard work, inasmuch as it 
| consisted chiefly in resisting herself. Hea 
daughters would have been alarmed had 
they seen her. She became red and then 
pallid by turns; her hands grasped the arms 
of her chair, and then relaxed them; she 
lifted her eyes to the one who wept as if to 
speak, and then dropped them and remain- 
| ed silent. 

| Little Miss Mouse was the first to recover 
| herself. “T have heard of your goodness, 
}madam,”’ she said at last, “and have come 
| to you. Except God, there is no other to 
| whom I can go;” and she hung her head. 
| Astonishing providence that the highest 
| goodness reaches in its ascent a point wher 
jit becomes apparently the highest guilt. 
| Not only in the eyes of others, one doubts 
| one’s self in such a case; it is only Christ 
| who can retain His faith in Himself when 
He is lifted up upon the cross. 

“T will tell you,” the visitor said; and it 
was soon done. She was the daughter of 
a farmer who had married a school-mistress. 
Her mother had died; a termagant step- 
| mother had taken her place, and tyrannized 
over the forlorn girl. But the school-mis- 
tress mother in her blood had asserted itself, 
and going to school by snatches at intervals 
of hard work, she had managed at last to 
| fit herself for and to secure a small school. 
| With patient, unconquerable energy she had 

studied hard and qualified herself to teach 


»|inhigherbranches. Suddenly fortuneseem- 
s0 was she wife and mother to these. You |} 


ed for once to smile: the young doctor of 
the village in which she taught had fallen 
|in love with her, and she with him. It was 
| a glimpse of paradise. But, three weeks be- 
fore they were to have been married, he was 


| hurled from his horse when visiting a pa- 
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ee 
tient,and killed. Considering that the wom- 

an he loved had known nothing but sorrow 

all her life, it was singular how long it took 

for her to resume her lifetime wretchedness. 

She was prostrated for weeks with severe | 
illness, in fact; and when she was able to 
go out, her money almost gone, she could 
not endure to remain upon the scene of her 
blasted hopes. In her search for another | 
school she had reached the neighborhood of | 
Clairsville, and, because nothing else was | 
possible, she had taken the school to which | 
Tom Terrell so violently objected. That | 
was all, though she did not tell it all. | 

She had ceased weeping as she proceeded, 
and somehow it was Mrs. Dunwoddie in- 
stead who drooped her head as the other 
went on. 

“What else could I do, madam? I had 
no other alternative. Yet people shun me 
asifIl was aleper. All my life I have been 
accustomed to go to church, but I had to 
give it up. I wanted nothing but to take 
a back seat and worship God. For fear of 
giving offense, Lwould sing under my breath. 
I did what I could not to be noticed at all, 
but I froze people whenever I was in the 
little country church. The preacher seem- 
ed to be thrown out by me. Ihad to give it 
up. Except a poor afilicted girl, I have not 
a friend in all this region. Mrs. Dunwod- 
die, you are a Christian woman—what have 
Idone? Is this right ?”? 

The two women were very much alike at 
last. Both were under the usual size. Al- 
though older, Mrs. Dunwoddie seemed al- 
most as much of a child as the other, even 
if her husband was the leading man of all 
that region, and a millionaire. The quiet 
power of the one woman was equalled by 
that of the other, only behind the visitor 
was the pressure of her emergency, within 
her the consciousness of right; and so she 
raised her brown eyes, with a certain ag- 
gressive steadiness in them, before which, 
and for the first time in her life, Mrs. Dun- 
woddie gave way. 

“Miss Murdock,” she said at last, for she 
had learned the real name of the other, 
“let me speak plainly to you. You repre- 
sent more to our people than you are aware. 
I will risk hurting your feelings and state 
it.” Really it was to re-assure herself that 
she did so. 

“I know; but please go on,” the visitor 
said. F 

“In the first place, yon stand for the 
North and for Abolitionism.” 

“Oh, but—” the visitor began, eagerly. 

“Wait,” Mrs. Dunwoddie added, stilling 
the lifted hand and flushing face of the oth- 
er with her eyes. “From birth every body 
you meet in Clair County has been trained 
to regard the one with suspicion, the other 
with horror. Say it is wrong, it is none the 


you represent four years of war—of war in 
which we were stripped not merely of prop- 
erty, but of husbands, sons, rank in the re- 
public. You are the symbol of agony, de- 
feat,death. Then you are—excuse me—the 
more disliked as you are a woman, and are 
considered to be one of the strong-minded, 
infidel—you will have to allow me—females 
of whom we have read. In addition to this, 
you are identified with our former slaves, 
with all their new and insolent equality— 
their mastery, I might say—toward us. Last, 
you are an absolute stranger. Do you not 
see? Wait one moment”’—for little Miss 
Mouse had arisen, weeping no longer. “How 
can I help you? Is there any thing that 
money can do? Do not be offended,” for 
the speaker could not be unconscious of the 
flushing of her visitor's face. “ But what 
else can I possibly do? No man stands 
higher than Colonel Dunwodidie, and yet it 
injures him, the mere fact that he is de- 
fending your suit at law. Nothing I can 
do would secure social position for you. 
What,” with a painful look at the other, 
as of a child, begeeching and powerless— 
“whatcanIdo? Will you not sit still, and 
—and—” But she could not finish an in- 
vitation to remain to supper; it would be 
next to asking a negro to the table. Hor- 
ror! who knows but the visitor actually ate 
with negroes? No, she could not ask it. 
Husband and family would rebel; it would 
be impossible for her to eat a morsel of food 
with this guest, lady-like, modest, suffering 
as she was. “What can I do for you?” she 
said, in a pallid, helpless way. 

“Thank you, madam,” the visitor said. 
She had leaned vaguely toward Mrs. Dun- 
woddie of late, as toward, literally, her last 
human hope. Now this hope was gone, 
there was only—God. She stood cold and 
pale, but stronger than before. “ You may 
be right,” she said-—* you can do nothing for 
me. Ishouldnothave tronbledyou. Please 
excuse me, and good-by ;” and very quietly 
she turned as she spoke and went out. 

Many a bitter pang Mrs. Dunwoddie had 
endured from poverty, and when her hus- 
band was off in the Confederate army dur- 
ing the war, but never had she suffered 
more keenly than now, for she felt in a way 
all the more terrible because it was so vague 
that she was doing a great wrong. She 
was a religious woman, and the thought 
was flashed upon her as from without: “ Did 
the people in Christ’s day, the church peo- 
ple even, know who they were crucifying ? 
Suppose this should be Jesus again in the 
person of this poor girl?” and Mrs. Dunwod- 
die tried to call after her as she opened the 
front-door and passed out, but no words 
came through her dry lips. As if she were 
fathoms deep under the sea, the atmosphere 
of her region stifled her; it seemed so hot 





less in the very bones and blood. Next, 


and close she could hardly breathe. 
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Little Miss Mouse was not half so unhap- 
py as she walked away, because with her 
there was none at least of the agony of 
mind which lies in uncertainty, in corroding 
questioning as to whether she was not com- 
mitting some sin—some sin whose vagueness 
might be the measure of its vastness. 

It was over three miles back to her school- 
house, which was also her home, and the 
sun was already setting. She must hasten 
through the gathering darkness—a poor lit- 
tle woman, friendless and alone; there was 
nothing else to do. The idea of her visitor 
toiling back through the night struck Mrs. 
Dunwoddie like a blow when, half an hour 
after she left, that lady suddenly thought 
of it. “God help me,I am wrong, wrong, 
wrong; but how wrong? What’—she tor- 
tured herself over and over again—“ what 
could I do?” 

The only feeling of the little school-mis- 
tress as she trudged steadily back was not 
a sharp pain, as with the other, only a dull, 
almost idiotic stupor. A woman ought not 
to be alone along that deserted road, and at 
such anhour. Had she not heard of fright- 
ful outrages by the negroes? She shudder- 
ed, but walked mechanically on. 

“There is a God, but,” she said to her- 
self, “ what does He do for me? Like that 
poor lady, nothing. I don’t suppose I will 
see any angels when I am dying, have any 
visions of heaven, be thrilled by any break- 
ing in upon me of the face of Christ. All 
that comes afterward. There will be noth- 
ing but nausea then, pain, stupor, sinking 
into unconsciousness. I must wait, and 
just now I must walk, walk;” and now on 
this side of the sandy road, now on that, 
hearing noises now before and then behind 
her, she toiled doggedly on, too tired to 
care, her steady will almost unconscious of 
the poor little body it used. There was 
nothing to Miss Mouse as she went home- 
ward but the coma of dying. She was not 
so stupid, however, but that in passing Tom 
Terrell’s house at last she glanced up at it 
through the darkness, and murmured, “ Poor 
girl! poor girl!” and all at once, to her 
surprise, the tears came pouring down her 
cheeks from eyes so dry the moment before ; 
and she did not feel as desolate as she had 
expected when, reaching her home soon 
after, she locked the door behind her, climb- 
ed to her chamber over the school-room, and 
fell, with her clothes on, upon her bed, and 
then, supperless, without having lighted a 
candle even, into profound slumber. 


Ill. 

The next day little Miss Mouse arose ear- 
lier than usual, cooked and ate her frugal 
breakfast. From nine to ten o’clock the 
black children composing her school came 
straggling in. Little as Tom Terrell dream- 
ed of it, Maggy, his black woman, had been 


from the outset the chief patron of that ip. 
stitution, had told her of the school-house. 
had gathered in the children. For Maggy 
was the mother of Marcellus, and Marcellus, 
who lived and worked with an unele near 
by, had the largest head ever seen upon the 
shoulders of a boy of twelve or thereabout. 
The heads of all the little negroes were }e- 
yond the average of white children; almost 
every one was quicker to learn, as well as 
more docile, than any pupil of her forme; 
experience; but Marcellus was a prodigy, 
He learned to read, to memorize, to write, 
to cipher, at a rate which astonished his 
teacher. When she had got him into men- 
tal arithmetic, it almost frightened her the 
way in which he kept ahead of her expec- 
tations. Among her pupils were little black 
rascals who would lie and steal when they 
dared, little yellow girls who would laugh 
and not learn; but Marcellus was a scholar 
to be proud of. There is no such proof of 
the immortality of the soul as lies in the 
infinity of its endurance, unless it be in the 
astonishing power it possesses of adapting 
itself to its surroundings. In her desperate 
condition, little Miss Mouse theorized over 
her black charge, idealized, philosophized, 
moralized enough to fill an encyclopedia, 
Missionaries, women missionaries, went over 
wide seas to Africa to convert the heathen: 
very well; here she was in Africa; she would 
do her best, and see what would come of it. 
Was she a prisoner in her dungeon of a 
school? Very good; people in dungeons 
had made companions of mice, rats, spiders ; 
and were not these, and Marcellus especial- 
ly, more hopeful objects? Marcellus! who 
knows but he was to be the coming man of 
his race, the Webster, the Washington, the 
Moses? How astonishingly he learned! If 
his head was so large now, what would it 
be when he was grown? Yes, he would be 
the Numa of his people, and she was his 
Egeria. She already saw him in office, saw 
his statue raised amid the acclamations ot 
multitudes, saw herself hailed as— But at 
this point, listening eagerly all the time, she 
heard a noise outside; the door was pushed 
open. Maggy had lifted her master’s daugh- 
ter out of her wagon, placed her upon the 
threshold. 

“Oh, you darling!” the poor girl exclaim- 
ed, limping in, her face aglow, her arms 
stretched out. “I’ve been dying all night to 
kiss you! I hate pa, and I hate Maggy, and 
I don’t know any thing about God; but oh! 
howl dolove you! Little wretches, what are 
you up to this morning? Give me a switch 
and a spelling-book, and I'll soon see.” 

The teacher glanced at the child as she 
limped about, scolding and giving out words 
to be spelled, stamping her feeble foot at the 
stupid, frowning upon those who grinned. 
Maggy had clothed her in the best she had; 





but every part of her ill-fitting dress, every 
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atonilinacdial 
lock of her disordered hair, the very condi- 
tion of her shoes and cuffs, showed her moth- 
erless condition as distinctly as her limp and 
pallor did that she was diseased ; and, as she 
looked, the soul of little Miss Mouse went 
out to her with inexpressible love. 

And so the morning passed. Maggy took 
her seat upon a chair to one side—the only 
seat there strong enough to sustain her 
weight—and her honest countenance dark- 
ened as she took her well-thumbed primer 
in her hands, the perspiration gathered upon 
her brow, and she entered upon the work— 
the hardest of all she ever tried—of learning 
toread. Slow progress she made, now drop- 
ping asleep, now pausing to listen with de- 
light to Marcellus rattling off the wondrous 
eabala of his new knowledge. 

She understood enough, however, always 
to have lunch in readiness at noon; and, 
when the school was dismissed in the after- 
noon, they had their honr’s talk as usual. 
Miss Mouse told Bible stories, and talked 
and laughed and almost forgot her misery. 
“God is doing at least this for me. He 
sends no messenger,” she said, after the 
child had hugged and kissed her and gone; 
“but who knows ? perhaps that poor creat- 
ure is His angel!” And what did she care 
for the father when he rode scowling past 
her on her afternoon walk? And so she 
read her Bible on her return, and said her 
prayers, and went to sleep. 

But it was pouring down rain the next 
day. Even Marcellus was an insufficient 
diversion: she was desperate; she must die 
as she sat! When would Maggy come? 
Miss Mouse would let Althea teach and scold 
to-day at will among these blacker dolls. 
After school they would manage so as to have 
two hours of talking and teaching before it 
was the time for Tom Terrell to come home. 
The ignorance of the poor girl, her queer 
questions and sharp replies, her passionate 
hugging and kissing when she came and 
when she left—how could Miss Mouse have 
existed except forthis? The day grew dark- 
erand more lowering. She dared not think; 
she could not sit down; she walked inces- 
santly to the door. There was but one al- 
ternative. 

“Marcellus and mental arithmetic!” she 
said, for the second time. 

The negro boy came forward. His Na- 
poleonie head was developing visibly; his 
black brows were more protuberant than 
yesterday ; daily knowledge produced visi- 
ble results. 

“What is nine-tenths of four-fifths of 
twenty-sixtieths? Can you tell me, Mar- 
cellus ?” she asked. 

“Yes’m. Twenty-sixtieths is one-third 
of a whole one, an’ four-tenths of that is—” 

When the door darkened, and there stood 
Tom Terrell! Mage had earned his dollar 





“What in the do you mean, mad- 
am? How dare you?” he began, as he 
strode intothe room. But there he stopped. 
Little Miss Mouse was seated when he came 
in, her head drooped behind her book, her 
abundant hair fallen upon either side of her 
face, her tears drop, drop, dropping, the 
overtlow of the cloud which filled her soul. 
On the instant she knew why he had come, 
and had risen to the emergency as natural- 
ly, as joyfully almost, as a lark rises above 
the darkness. Tom Terrell was an old and 
experienced fighter, and in a flash he knew 
that here was a foe different from any thing 
he had before known. It was her eyes did 
it. He was nota coward, but he was taken 
by surprise. So large and lumbering was 
he that he did not have time to adjust 
himself to matters before it was all over. 
Counting upon arabbit, he had come upon a 
panther. Not that she said or did any thing 
very terrible, but she met him upon the 
threshold. The bull in the Madrid amphi- 
theatre does not understand the matador, 
but it feels none the less the thin flame of 
steel which flashes into it. As in the in- 
stant, rather, she was Charlotte Corday, 
and here was Marat. She could have 
plunged her knife into his big bosom with 
all her soul, only, though with equal force, 
she chose to slay him, not conscious wholly 
of it herself, in another way. 

He was not inside the school ten minutes. 
As he rode off all he knew was that he had 
taken off his hat, had heard the briefest 
statement of the facts of Maggy’s visits, 
had been assured that she, Miss Mouse, 
could not allow him to remain. As he rode 
off he glanced nervously around to be sure 
that no one except the little negroes had 
seen it all. 

That very afternoon, instead of going to 
the long-looked-for circus, Mage had to ride 
on a work-mule into town after Tom Ter- 
rell. It was a thing specially inconvenient 
to do, as Maggy, watching her opportunity, 
had saluted the seat of his trousers with a 
ladle of boiling water from her wash-kettle. 
But Althea had heard of his treachery, had 
‘been taken so ill that her father had to be 
brought. 

Tom Terrell was in the enjoyment of a 
particularly bitter lawsuit in the court- 
house when Mage sent in the sheriff after 
him. It was like sending a mastiff from his 
bone; but he did love his daughter, and 
rode homeward, transformed, as in an in- 
stant, into a man again, leaving word for 
the doctor to follow. 

He found her worse than he had ever 
known her to be, lying as if dead in the ca- 
pacious lap of Maggy, who had always been 
far more of a mother to her than to her own 
children. The instant her father came in 
she sat up and glared at him like a wild-cat. 








by telling. 


“You bad, bad man,” she shrilled at him, 
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“to go and abuse the only person I care for! 
I made Maggy take me. And she taught 
me, told me good stories, loved me. Look 
here—no, I won’t let you take me—look 
here, you’ve killed me. Are you satisfied ? 
You’ve killed me, too!” 

The great, red-faced, lumbering lawyer 
stood he Iple 


a very bad boy in the presence of an exas- 


3s before his child, looking like 


perated grandmother, her withered cheeks, 


ed eyes, cutting tones, were such. 


“You go and tell Miss Mouse to come,” 
she added, looking at him steadily. 

“Oh no,my child. I could not do—” 
“Go!” she repeated, never removing her 


ap 


terrible eyes from his perspiring face. 

‘Tl get you lots of candy, dolls, a squir- 
rel, some rabbits, a new carriage, pounds 
of beads. You shall have books, pictures, 
cakes, chewing-gum. Il make Mage dance 
a break-down for you, sing his corn-shuck- 
ing songs, stand on his head. Vl buy you—” 

. she repeated once more, 
her eyes so sharp and steady that his own 
fell before them. 

But at this instant the doctor came in. 
He was a white-headed old soul who had 
long ago exhausted his skill upon the child. 
Her father had tried, one after another, ev- 
ery physician in reach, of every school, and 
over and over again. For about the third 
time he had come around again to this one, 
but both knew it was an empty pretense, 
that the utmost medicine could do was to 
stupefy the child in the old, old way. None 
the less the old doctor went through the old 
motions of feeling her pulse, asking about 
her appetite, her symptomsin general. But 
Maggy cut his questions short. 


Will you go?” 


“What she wants is dat school-marm; 
uffin but dat ll do-her any good. S’pose I 
snow? Nex’ time I get a crack at Mage 
wid de shobel—” But, her eyes upon the 
father, it was evident it was his head was 
meant. The doctor had prepared the nar- 
cotie, and brought it to the child, fallen back 
again into Maggy’s lap, silent, rigid, a corpse 
to all appearance. With many a sugared 
entreaty he urged it upon her, but, without 
opening her eyes, she struck out at a venture 
and dashed the eup to the floor. 

“ Miss Mouse!” It was all she said, her 
face ghastly to see. 

“You will have to get her,” the doctor 
said to Tom Terrell at last, out in the yard, 
as he mounted his old buggy to drive back 
totown. “We could administer opiates by 
force, but her mind is in such a condition it 
would take so much more than I ever tried 
before that I won’t risk it myself.” 

The lawyer went up stairs again. His 
daughter seemed as if dead: with an occa- 
sional thrill of pain, she lay rigid and still, 
Maggy weeping copiously over her. 

“She won't be de first,” she sobbed; 
“hadn’t you better kill me too ?” 


1 
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“Tl do it, darling,” he stooped down and 
said at last. “T’ll send Mage right away.” 

“No! Go yourself.” The child open 
| her eyes to say it. 
| “Tean’t leave you, darling ; I'll send Mag. 

gy. Please,” he pleaded. 

“She won’t come for Maggy. Go.” 

The doctor had reined in upon the road 
}and was waiting. “ Make haste,” he said: 
“she will die if you don’t,” and drove off jy 
good earnest. 

Clair County had a hundred rumors after. 
ward as to how it happened, but these are 
the official facts of the case. Little Miss 
| Mouse came back with Tom Terrell. What 
is more, she came to stay. The miserable, 
motherless little girl so clung to her that 
the lawyer would have had to pull his 
daughter’s arms out of their sockets in sep- 
}arating them. But he had no such desire; 
|for with Miss Mouse there came a great 
change to his child; not all at once by any 
means—very slowly, in fact—but it came, 
and through the mind and heart of the child 
chiefly. The school was not given up at 
first, and Tom Terrell had to endure many 
a gibe as to his daughter having become a 
teacher of “nigger children,” for that was 
part of the way Miss Mouse diverted the 
mind of the child from herself by having 
her help in the school; only when the child 
was in the humor for it did she try to in- 
struct her. 

It was amazing how the invalid rallied 
and improved. It was her father’s inherit- 
ed vigor in her that did it—vigor of will if 
not of body, especially as her growth also 
came to the aid of Miss Mouse; and with 
the daughter every person, and every thing, 
for that matter, on the place slowly passed 
into the hands of that little lady. A neat 
carriage and pair of bays was bought—for 
Tom Terrell was rich—in which the two 
friends went driving about, to the astonish- 
ment of the country. The cookery was rev- 
olutionized, the house repainted, the yards 
and garden put into excellent order. The 
legs of the little negroes disappeared under 
at least longer shirt tails, and the pigs van- 
ished from the front yard as though they 
had been fairies instead. The lawyer dress- 
ed with more care, frequented a barber-shop 
in town, found it increasingly difficult to get 
drunk after court, or to curse after he came 
in sight of his neat home of afternoons; be- 
came so much of a gentleman in trying cases 
even that the rougher class of his clients 
had their faith in his handling of witnesses 
greatly shaken, although any direct influ- 
ence was exerted upon him only by his 
daughter, whose energetic management of 
him increased in measure even while it 
changed in quality. 

But Marcellus was a failure. It was not 
wholly owing, as with prisoner and flower 
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in Picciola, to the slackening interest in him 
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of his teacher. Alas! Miss Mouse was not 
the only instructor of his race doomed to 
sad disappointment. Notwithstanding his 
cranial developments, his precocity, like so 
much besides in things tropical, was all at 
the outset. After a certain point he degen- 
erated from mental arithmetic in a manner 
frightful to see. It was with him as it is 
with a donkey or a calf in reference to its 
preposterously large legs when young. Mar- 
cellus could no more help it than if he had 
been drifting down toward Niagara. Na- 
ture must have laughed in doing it, but it 
was Nature. The rest of his person sudden- 
ly asserted itself, grew, broadened, caught 
up with, overmastered, even left far behind, 
the start his head had taken. In the end 
the smart boy utterly disappeared, swal- 
lowed up in a phenomenal way in the big 
and stupid field hand. Had her attention 
not been called off to other things, how 
could Miss Mouse have survived the disap- 
pointment ? 

Could she have been conscious of it? 
Her own improvement had outstripped that 
of poor Althea. She may not have grown 
much taller, but she certainly had more col- 
or in her cheeks, laughed more easily, her 
very eyes becoming brighter and not a whit 
less authoritative. In fact,it was essential 
she should keep in advance of Tom Terrell 
as well as of his daughter—essential to 
maintain her influence as she did. 

“What I hated was not so much your 
teaching school, nor even your teaching a 
negro school,” Tom Terrell apologized to her 
one day. “You must excuse us, but here in 
Clair County we have a prejudice against 
Yankees.” 








HE recent marriage of an American lady with 

an Englishman, and the presence at the wed- 
ding of the Prince of Wales and other fashionable 
guests, and the names of the givers of the bridal 
presents, which were all reported in delightful de- 
tail by Jenkins, served as the text of an article in 
the New York Zimes upon some social differences 
between America and England, and the reasons 
of the attraction of an English connection to a 
certain class of Americans. The American wom- 
an is becoming an object of interest and curiosity, 
also, in foreign literature. A German author 
lately makes his heroine an American, and in 
several English and French stories the American 
girl appears in a singular and unnatural form. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that one of the 
acutest of social observers, and a carefully train- 
ed literary artist, like Henry James, Jun., who 
has lived a great deal in Europe, studying life 
and character with a sensitive apprehension and 
just appreciation, should have contributed to an 
English magazine a sketch of the American girl, 
which will be of great service to the foreign ob- 
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“And who told you I was a Yankee? 
That,” Miss Mouse added, “is what a cer- 
tain lady in town told me one day, and I 
tried to correct her, but she would not let 
me. Yankee! I amno more a Yankee than 
you are, unless being born in South Caro- 
lina made me one. Write to Cheraw and 
find out. But we were always poor, and 
the break-up after the war did not make 
usanyricher. I hada step-mother— But 
it does not matter now. Only I never was 
out of the South in my life.” 

“But why on earth did you not say so? 
began the astonished lawyer. 

“‘ Because I was so poor, because I had to 
teach that school or beg, because people 
wanted even to drive me out of my poor lit- 
tle school-house, and do you think I would 
go on my knees—” 

Miss Mouse was not large, but she had 
really remarkable eyes. So much so that 
the lawyer got up from his seat, went out, 
had Mage saddle his horse, and rode into 
town, although he had not a particle of 
business there, court not being in session at 
that time of the year. 

As these lines go to press there is an ab- 
surd rumor here in Clair County that Tom 
Terrell and little Miss Mouse are to be mar- 
ried. Althea has said so, but then Althea 
has often said extraordinary things. Mage 
only grins when he is asked; and although 
Maggy confirms the rumor, Maggy will lie 
at times; that is a fact. 

For my life I can not say whether it is so 
or not; but of the two, Marcellus and Tom 
Terrell, I may say that I do not regard the 
former as little Miss Mouse’s most marvel- 
lous scholar. 
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server, who is lost in wonder at the conduct of 
that young woman amid all the traditions and 
customs of European society. 

Before speaking of it, let us pause to remark 
the surprising fact that one of the most accom- 
plished and delightful of younger American 
writers, and one of the most frequent contrib- 
utors to the magazines, is apparently totally un- 
known to the critic of current literature in the 
London Spectator—a quarter in which that par- 
ticular ignorance is unexpected. The sketeh by 
Mr. James is printed in the June and July num- 
bers of the Cornhill. In its notice of the first 
part, the Spectator, struck by the singular felicity 
of an unknown hand, suspects the name of the 
author to be fictitious; and of the second part it 
says: “‘ Daisy Miller: a Study,’ is finished, and 
we have nothing to say about it, except that its 
author ought to be made to read Minerva Press 
novels for a month as penalty for wasting all that 
subtle observation and keen sympathy in making 
his readers miserable. There was no necessity 








for killing Daisy Miller. We know nothing of 
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the author, not even whether his name is a nom de 
plume, or is really that of a son of G. P. R. James, 
but he ought to do something very considerable 
in the way of a character novel. It is nearly im- 
possible to exaggerate his quality of touch, so 
light, yet leaving such a definite impress.” The 
part of this passage that we have italicized is 
very droll. Ifa man signs the name of James, 
he is either using a nom de plume or he is a son 
of the two horsemen! And this is said of a 
writer who has an enviable distinction in the 
very department with which the critic deals, and 
who bears the name of a father also honorably 
known in the literature of morals and philosophy. 
These are the things that should teach us critics 
and magazine-writers humility. 
“Daisy Miller” is, whatits author calls it, a study, 
It is not a story with a plot and development, but 
it is delightful, like a painter’s detailed and pho- 
tographic sketch of a tree, or a rock, or a flower. 
Such a work from the hand of a true artist is 
worth a myriad pictures by a botcher or bungler, 
although the painter justly calls it only a study. 
It represents a young American woman, or “ girl,” 
travelling in Europe with her mother and younger 
brother, under the guidance of a courier, and de- 
scribes the simple and unconscious manner in 
which she devastates the accepted usages of so- 
ciety, doing, with perfect innocence and pure 
maidenhood, what in Europe is done only by 
women who are not innocent. She is one of the 
young American persons who amaze and con- 
found European society, and give a strange repu- 
tation to American girls. She has the knack of 
dressing well, which is characteristic of her kind, 
and there is a certain hardness and a sense of 
vulgar antecedents and surroundings in the im- 
pression she produces. But she arouses an un- 
deniable interest and sympathy. How delicately 
drawn the sketch is, the passage from the Specta- 
tor shows, and those who are familiar with the 
writings of Mr. James will readily believe. But 
a party of intelligent American women, while 
they sew and embroider and crochet on a sum- 
mer morning in the country, listening to “ Daisy 
Miller” read aloud, would probably unite in the 
declaration that it is a shame for an American to 
draw such a portrait of an American girl for the 
inspection of the English in an English magazine. 
One of the party would be sure to say that it 








is just such vulgar-toned but well-dressed girls | 


who cause every refined and well-bred American 
in Europe to shudder for her country, and who 
justify the remark of the Englishman that “ your 
American girls are so queer, you know,” and the 
other criticism of them as “godless and loud, 
eating candy and shocking decency.” It is, in- 
deed, of much more importance what the young 
women are than what they are supposed to be by 
Englishmen or any body else. But Mr. James 
has done us a good and not an ill service if he 
has shown the subjects of effete despotisms who 
confound certain manners with very uncertain 
morals that they make a great mistake. The 
party which protests against his sketch must con- 
cede to him great merit and patriotic conduct if 
by a single stroke he has shown the American 
girl precisely the effect which her manners pro- 
duce upon the foreigner, and the foreigner that 
his conclusions from those manners are totally 
wrong. This will certainly be the result of his 
labor. Daisy Miller—which her name, as Mrs. 








Gamp would agree, is legion—will surely recog. 
nize herself in her portrait, and the foreign, 
wil! own his error, exposed by a knowledge 1 
essarily greater than his own. 

The. response of that embroidering circle wou! 
be that the Easy Chair has State i the very thing 


er 
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James h is pro Dais sy Miller 2 asa typic al ‘hive er. 
ican girl. The circle in full chorus denies it 
and asserts that he has done a grievous wron; % 
“Why is a lanky, nasal, spindle-shanked , 
scarecrow always put forward as the Ameri 
man?” demands the chorus, in full-c aloed in- 
dignation, “and a vulgar, unmannerly, disagree. 
able, ‘shoddy-rich’ young woman introduce 
the American girl? Are there no American gep. 
tlemen and ladies? Are refinement, elegance, 
accomplishment, noble character, and lofty liyes 
unknown on this unhappy continent? We pro. 
test that a caricature is not a portrait, that F sea 
are plenty of disagreeable qualities in the young 
women of other countries, and that if an Ameri. 
can writer proposes to show the American woman 
to the world, he should select the best, and not 
the worst.” 

But the finest women are the same in every 
country. They are what Shelley called “ Shakes. 
peare’s women.” They have no local color, no 
nationality. They are all dwellers upon the sea. 
coast in Bohemia which he and the human imag. 
ination know. They are simply beautiful, | 
souled, wise, noble, loving women, They are not 
Italian, and English, and German, and French. If 
an author describes a lady in the high sense—a 
woman of lofty character, of elegant courtesy, of 
wide intelligence, graceful, accomplished, self-re- 
strained—he describes, no doubt, many an Amer- 
ican woman, but nothing that is characteristically 
American. Such women are of all lands. 1 
describe t..cm adequately, as to paint a beautifu 
picture, adds to the happiness of mankind. Bu 
a literary artist may also properly propose to him- 
self the delineation of that which is peculiar to 
American women, that which distinguishes the 
young American girl from the young girl of any 
European nation. To a young man this would 
be a peculiarly agreeable task, and it is this which 
Mr. James has undertaken in “Daisy Miller 
The test of his acuteness as an observer is his 
ability to perceive the ways in which American 
girls generally differ from Europeans. This dif- 
ference is very decided and very general in the 
American independence of the social convenances, 
as they are called. If the traveller in Europe loi- 
tering at Baden or some sea-side or mountain re- 
sort, or passing the winter in one of the great cap- 
itals, sees a young woman, apparently a traveller 
also, and with a long purse, who constantly violates 
many of the accepted usages of European society, 
especially in regard to the other sex, he is very 
sure that she is an American, or else a European 
who is not respectable. This is a dire alterna- 
tive, but it is not infrequent, and happily it is 
now coming to be understood that American girls 
may do innocently, because it is the custom of 
their country, what would cost European girls 
their good name. 

In making this perfectly evident by the subtle 
skill shown in “ Daisy Miller,” and thereby secur- 
ing a kinder and more intelligent consideration 
for his country-women, Mr. James justifies his 
choice of a theme, and shows the instinct and the 
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power of a true literary artist. Those who com- 
plain that he has not drawn the portrait of a no- 
ble and superior woman should remember that 
an artist may sometimes justly prefer to paint a 
dandelion rather than a rose. The critics who 
wish that Daisy Miller should not be presented 
as an American might ask themselves, from their 
own point of view, whether for the national good 
name it is not better to explain an American fig- 
ure which is so often seen in Europe than to de- 
scribe one which is not peculiar and which is 
seldom seen any where. 


A coxspicvovs public man in Washington re- 
plied to a friend who remonstrated with him 
upon the character of his attacks upon oppo- 
nents, “Great latitude of speech is allowed to 
public men.” That has not been the rule else- 
where. The language of diplomacy is studiedly 
moderate, and it has been the pride of English- 
men that their public men treated each other like 
gentlemen. But this self-congratulation must be 
taken with reservations, Grant’s Great Metrop- 
olis shows the manners of Parliament thirty or 
forty years ago, and the House was often a mere 
menagerie. The bitterness and violence of our 
old House of Representatives were wanting in 
the Commons, but the jeers and taunts were in 
the highest degree ungentlemanly. The uproar, 
for instance, in which Disraeli’s first speech was 
lost, while, according to the tradition, he shook 
his fist at the noisy crowd and shouted that he 
would one day compel them to hear him, was not 
becoming an assembly of gentlemen who uni- 
formly treated each other as such. Yet unques- 
tionably, as a rule, the tone of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion and the opposition of political leaders 
upon the floor have been temperate. The cheap 
bravado of making an offensive assertion and 
holding one’s self responsible “here and else- 
where” is wholly unknown. A tradition of mod- 
eration is most serviceable in promoting mod- 
eration. Itis significant that this good tradition 
has been rudely and conspicuously violated in 
this Beaconsfield epoch, in which, also, other im- 
portant traditions, both as regards the power of 
the crown and the rights of the Parliament, have 
been neglected. 

On the triumphal evening, the most splendid 
in the career of any modern British subject, on 
which Lord Beaconsfield explained the Treaty of 
Berlin to the House of Lords, Lord Derby, the 
late Foreign Minister, in criticising the treaty, said 
that he had left the cabinet because of a design 
of the ministry to seize Cyprus by a secret expe- 
dition. Lord Salisbury, a Cecil, and one of the 
proudest peers in England, the step-son of Lady 
Derby, and the successor of Lord Derby as For- 
eign Secretary, chafing doubtless under the con- 
sciousness that he is regarded as the captive and 
lieutenant of this newest, least English, and most 
plebeian peer, the Prime Minister, thereupon flat- 
ly told Lord Derby that he lied. The scene is 
thus reported. Lord Salisbury said : 


“In the present case I can only say that the atate- 
ment which my noble friend made to the effect that a 
resolution had been come to to take the island of Cy- 
prus and a position on the coast of Syria by a secret 
expedition, and that that was the ground on which he 
left the cabinet, is a statement which, so far as my 
memory goes, is not true.” 

Lorp Denny. ‘I rise to order.” 





Lorp Sauissury. “ Well, is not correct.” 

Lorp Dersy. “I wish to ask whether my noble 
friend intends to impute that I have stated that which 
is not true.” (Hear.) 

Lory Granvitur, “I wish also to express a hope that 
whatever statement the noble marquis makes will be 
in accordance with the practice of this House, and 
that he will not use unparliamentary language.” (Op- 
position cheers.) 

Lorp Satissury, “The only answer I have to give is 
that the word I used did not necessarily imply an im- 
putation on the veracity of the speaker.” 

Lorp Se.uorne. “ What! to say it is not true ?” 

Lorp Satissury. “I substituted the words ‘ not cor- 
rect,’ and I certainly did not intend to cast any impu- 
tation on the veracity of my noble friend, but I wish 
to say that this is not merely my own view. If it was, 
I should have more hesitation in putting it forward. 
I may state on behalf of my noble friend the Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Secretary of State 
for India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Home Secretary, and my 
noble friend the President of the Council, that the 
statement made by the noble earl lately the Foreign 
Secretary is not correct.” 


The comment upon this scene in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, one of the strongest Beaconsfield organs, 
is very significant. Speaking of Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury, it said, the next day: 


“The consciousness of failure, the prospect of dis- 
appointment, which sobered the one mind into some- 
thing like gloom, stung the other into an exhibition of 
what in ordinary people would be called the coarsest 
insolence. When Lord Granville asked what the gov- 
ernment proposed to do with Cyprus, what were its 
qualities of soil and climate, Lord Salisbury told him 
to go home and study the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
When Lord Derby said—as in the present state of feel- 
ing in France he had better not have said—that at one 
time the cabinet proposed not only to seize and oc- 
cupy Cyprus, with or without the Sultan’s permission, 
but to seize in like manner a point on the Syrian 
coast, Lord Salisbury flatly replied that the statement 
was untrue. And not only did he permit himself to 
go so far as that, but he deliberately compared the 
statements of his late colleague with those of the most 
infamous liar and perjurer known to English history.” 


The greatest liar is Titus Oates, with whose con- 
duct Lord Salisbury compared Lord Derby’s. 
Here certainly was considerable latitude of speech. 
But Lord Beaconsfield, at the Carlton Club dinner 
an evening or two later, flinging off the well-acted 
air of high-bred indifference and verbal sobriety 
of his speech in the House of Lords, threw a 
shaft of what can only be called elaborate black- 
guardism at Mr. Gladstone. Certainly it is not 
the tone or phrase in which gentlemen who differ 
speak of each other. Lord Beaconsfield said: 


* But, my lords, I am sorry to say that though we 
taxed our brains and our thoughts to establish a poli- 
cy which we think beneficial to the country, we have 
not satisfied those who are our critics. (Laughter.] 
I was astonished to learn that the convention of Con- 
stantinople has been described as an ‘insane conven- 
tion.’ That is a strong epithet, but I do not pretend 
to be as competent a judge of insanity as the right 
honorable gentleman who used it. [Loud cheers and 
laughter.) I will not say to the right honorable gen- 
tleman what I had occasion to say in the House of 
Lords this year, Naviget Anticyram ; but I would put 
this issue to an intelligent English jury: Which do you 
believe most likely to enter into an insane convention, 
a body of English gentlemen, honored by the favor of 
their sovereign and the confidence of their fellow-sub- 
jects, managing your affairs for five years, I hope with 
prudence, and not altogether without success [cheers], 
or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exu- 
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6] | public life and political discussion—which q 
ters so many of the best men from taking 
in them. g 

Dr. Johnson said that it was a comm 
successful device in discussion to belittle an op. 
ponent so as to diminish his authority, Wo. 
men are persuaded more by the standing ¢ 
advocate than by the weight of argument 
if you can turn the laugh upon an opyx 
may spare yourself the labor of refuting 
he says. Who cares what side a ridiculo 
supports, or what a man says whom every 
believes to be s¢ lfish ? If you have noe Ase 
the plaintiff's attorney. It is the conscious 
of the truth of Johnson’s remark that st 
lates every man who is stung by an argumy 
strike at the advocate. But it is a momer 
triumph, in which a man’s cause really suffers 
The Parliamentary tradition of gentleman! 
duct in difference, whether it b 
tice or not, is one to be carefully 
to assume that virtue 
have it. 


nce iis own verbosity [laughter], and gifted 
an egotistical imagination that can at all times | 

ind an interminable and inconsistent series of 
nts to malign his opponents and to glorify him- 
(Laughter and cheers.) 
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This is wholly witless and pointle ss, and can be 
truly characterized only by the word we have 
But it is a good sign of the vitality of the 
tradition of good manners in public life, 
ill but the extreme Jingoes concede that in 
it Lord Beaconsfield made a great mistake. 
He is compared to a Savage vene¢ red with civil- 
ization suddenly breaking out into a war-whoop 
and brandishing a scalping-knife. The incident 
is sn 
It was said that Mr. Seward, after making one 
his strongest speeches exposing the character 
and consequences of slavery, often took the arm 
of a Southern Senator as they left the Capitol, 
parently unconscious that he had said any thing 
hat could possibly offend the most sensitive soul. 
is that he was himself entirely clear 
mal feeling or intention. He criti- 
m, not men, and mistakenly assumed 
en who were most vitally linked to 
n would regard it as philosophically 
and impersonally as he. It is the honorable dis- 
tinction of Mr. Seward that of all our chief party 
leaders he was the one who had no personal al- 
tereat Jefferson and Adams and Hamilton, 
Jackson and Clay and Webster and Calhoun, 
were all at times involved in them. More recent 
jave their striking examples also. But Mr. 
rd, often under exasperating circumstances, 
ister of himself. He was not arro- 
irascible, or vindictive. His temper be- 
great ability and high position. | 
He had the sense of honor that belongs to self. | 
respecting men, not that of the race-course, the 
: le,’ and an unenlightened moral sentiment, 
and he was as incapable of what history calls in- 
vective or vituperation, and common speech calls 
blackguardism, as he was of profanity or ob- 
sct nity. 

It is an example worth considering. No man 
would be so fool-hardy as to say that Mr. Seward 
or his cause lost any thing by his moderation. 
Righteous indignation, indeed, is admirable and 
serviceable, and that Mr. Seward felt and express- 
ed toward the great wrong with which he strove. 
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One of the notable events of the month wa 
the speech of Kearney in Faneuil Hall. Kear 
is a popular orator, and leader of “the worki 
men” of California, and has risen to notori: 
the profusion and vehemence of his denu 
tion of capital and capitalists and corporati 
and monopolies and bondholders. He speaks to 
ignorant unemployed men, many of whom 
really suffering, and he gratifies with his fie 
adjectives and oaths, and a certain swaggering 
self-complacency, the ill feeli 
ward the prosperous. But however lou 
that greets such oratory, and however it may 
please an excited crowd to hear a more fort 
class of persons described as “lecherous” 
“ thieving,” as “cut-throats,” “d 
thieves,” and “midnight assa Ny 
ous, serpent-like, slimy imps of hell,” l. 
ligent working-man knows very well that tl 
true cure for the wrong or suffering of any in- 
terest or class is to be found in a very different 
spirit. 

The consciousness of great inequalities of con- 
dition, and of injustice and of suffering, need n 
betray a man into the folly of denouncing capi 


tal, or the accumulated results of labor, as a mon- 
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But an outbreak of the disordered vanity of the 
ulvocate must not be confounded with generous 
wrath in the cause. When Lord Beaconsfield 
ibuses Mr. Gladstone as a sophisticated rhetori- 
cian inebriated with his own verbosity, it is seen 
at once to be a flash of personal spite, the wince 
f a pretended passivity which has been pricked 

a vital part. There is no laugh at Mr. Glad- 
stone; there is only surprise that Mr. Disraeli 
should be willing to show how sharply he has 
been hit. The French foot at Fontenoy are more, 
not less, heroic in history because of the courteous 
“Fire first, gentlemen,” and Mr. Seward would 
have lost, not gained, in men’s memories had he 
ever allowed himself to be drawn into personal 
wrangles or abuse. He had, of course, to deal 
with opponents and with persons as representa- 
tives of causes. But he allowed himself no lati- 
tude of speech in the sense of sneers or epithets, 
and his example is to be especially commended, 
because it is that latitude—the ribaldry, the 
abuse, the calumny and insult, which abound in 





ster, or a capitalist as necessarily a leprous beast. 
Every honest and industrious man is trying to 
better his condition. But what does that mean? 
Does it not mean that he is trying to obtain more 
and more money, not for itself, but for what it 
procures, more comforts, education, and recre- 
ation? What, indeed, raises men above brutes 
except this desire and the ability of gratifying 
it? Denunciation of wealth, inciting hatred and 
jealousy of it as an evil, because some rich men 
are hard-hearted knaves and Shylocks and Ralph 
Nicklebys and Skinflints, is as foolish as to deride 
knowledge because some educated people misuse 
their acquirements. Mastery of chemistry may 
enable a man to poison other men secretly and 
surely. But he would be a fool who should say 
that a knowledge of chemistry promoted poison- 
ing, and that accomplished chemists were infa- 
mous criminals. It is very true that the relations 
of capital and labor are often unsatisfactory. 
But it does not follow that capital is all vice and 
labor all virtue; that a man is a rascal because 
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is rich, or another man honest and soli be- 
ise he is poor. 
It is not the possession of capital or money | 
that is to ee unced, but its misuse, 
» blunder r the knavery of many of the ora- | 
3 who ap i a to “the working-man” that they 
il this fact. The moral of their addresses | 
it rich people are engaged in a huge con- | 
; to oppress poor peopl But rich people | 
constantly becoming poor, and poor people 
Where, then, is the dividing line? Who 
ind whois rich? The natural and logical 
sult of this kind of jealousy is what is known 
is Communism. This is substantially a demand 
that property shall be divided equally among all 
en, and that there shall be no more rich or 
yw. But if one man on the frontier can cut 
— twice as many trees or clear twice as large 
ld in a day as another, yet at the end of the 
y ie result is to be divided equally between 
em, what will happen? The next day the first 
will take care to cut only half as many trees, 
to clear no larger space than the other. The 
second evening there will be nothing to divide. 
That is to say, the result in society at large would 
be that each man would do just what was needed 
to keep him alive,and nomore. This is the low- 
est form of barbarism. It is the end of civiliza- 
, of progress, of intelligence, of art and sci- 
e and invention and literature. It is univers- 
poverty of the most squalid kind. It is sheer 
savagery, but it is Communism. 


tor 


The first step toward this condition is to foster 


a hatred of capital and capitalists as monsters 

id evils in themselves, and the second is to sneer 
at education. ‘Common honesty and common- 
sense are better guides 
classic attainments,” says one of the new orators. 
Undoubtedly they are better guides than classic 


attainments or education without common hon- | 


esty and common-sense. But common honesty 
and common-sense with education are very much 
better guides than they are without it. When a 
man sneers at classic attainments or education, 
what is he really sneering at? His point is that 
there is a great public question to be decided, 
ind he argues that it ought to be decided by th 
dictates of common honesty and common-sense. 
Now classic attainments or education teach 1 
the views and actions of other people in other 
times and countries. So his sneer at them is, in 
fact, saying that it is ridiculous to inquire how 
honesty and common-sense have hitherto treated 
the subject. It is like a farmer’s sneer at book- 
farming. He sits on the fence half a day to hear 
another man’s story of his method in raising cer- 
tain crops, and as he saunters homeward he 
thanks his stars that he has nothing to do with 
book-farming. Nowa book of the kind he means 
is simply a record of the way in which hundreds 
of other men have successfully raised crops. And 
in the time that he has listened to his neighbor 
he might have listened to a hundred men on the 
same subject. It is well to hear his neighbor’s 
view. But why should he sneer at the views of 
a hundred neighbors, who write their opinions in- 
stead of telling them over the fence? 
book is simply a wise man talking. Classic at- 
tainments or education, which are derided as a 
guide of working-men, are simply recorded com- 
mon honesty and common-sense. To be educated 
and intelligent, to know what other men have 
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and it is | ab 


| tainly know a great deal, 


| not been those who scorn 


|} an attack upon elementary truths, 
| the 


| sense, and not by mere 


}ation of the question. 
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I chomal ht upon subjects that int: is, to learn 
what science and invention are const tantly doing 
for us, to make labor more easy and more profit- 
le—this is to have classic att: Is it 
likely to do any body harm? A man may cer- 
and yet be a great scoun- 
drel. But it is not observed that the cruelest and 
most criminal classes the most intelligent, 
and the greatest benefactors of mamta have 
1 education, but those 
every sacrifice to obtain ~ 
what are called elem 

phenomenon that we are 


1inments. 


are 


who made 
These 
But the 


are tary truths. 
considering is 

i they must 
ww how true 
doubt, of 

: who is seri- 
hat we depreci- 

e it is to be 
and good 
ious incite- 
brute passion. 
S the proper consider- 
If, in order to repair a 
defect in a temple which every bo ly concedes, an 
attempt is made to tear down the 
but two parties, t 
tear down and those who would not; 
of repair would be swept away. “Cia 
ments” show that this has b 
perience of mankind. “ C¢ on 
common-sense” that it 
experience also of this country an 
Fortunately it is in the 


be restated so 
they are. The labor question is, no 
the most vital importance 

ously interested in it will think 
it. But because of its impo 
treated with the utmost intellig 
frothy and fur 
ment of ignorant prejudice and 


Such a course at once arrests the ] 


refore as 


ate 


temple itself, 
who would 
all thought 
attain- 
» universal ex- 
honesty and 
would be the 
1 of our times. 
honesty and 
American working- men, 
that is to say, the vast m Americans who 
support their families by their industry, that the 
conservative power of America lies. They need 
no argument to show that it is not capital, which 
it is the object of their labor vccumulate, that 
is to be fe ared, | ut the abuse of the power which 
capital confers. The remedy for any existing 
trouble and suffering does not lie in returning to 
barbarism, and fostering ignorance, and heating 
passion; not in a spirit of hate and jealousy and 
suspicion on either side, but in one of mutual in- 
telligence and friendly co-operation on both sides. 
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Ir has been a summer of unusual heat and of 


much violent and destructive 
ical The wise men 
heads pleasantly last winte1 
mildness foretold a mild st 
ferred to their predictions. 
their vaticinations, when th 
are averages in these things, and you will find 
the summer and the winter balancing the ther- 
mometer,” they were asked whether the mild 
winter might not be balancing the previous mild 
summer, and whether the next summer might not 
in fact open a new account. This is a kind of 
question which weather prophets do not care to an- 
swer, except by a smile which may mean that they 


storm ; a truly trop- 
who shook their 

and said that its 

lave not re- 

ie midst of 

1id that “ there 


season, 
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A good | 


do not care to argue with such unreasonable igno- 
rance, and may also mean that they don’t know. 

The terrible heats of July were most noted at 
St. Louis and New York. There were two or 
three days when it was said that business was al- 
most suspended in the Western city, and in New 
York great numbers of persons passed the nights 
in the streets and on the wharves. In the worst 
slums, in the close and noisome courts and cuws-de- 
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sacs of the city, the heat seems to fall more fear- 
fully than the cold, for it stimulates the germs 
of pestilence and death in the torrid air. In 
more fortunate quarters the excessive heat is 
more unwholesome than the cold, for as ten thou- 
sand gasping and fanning citizens remarked on 
the 19th of July, when the mercury marked 100° 


in the shade, “ You can make yourself warm even | 


with the mercury at zero, but you can not be cool 
when it gets up here.” The difference may be 
defined, perhaps, by that described by “an old 
lady” between a disaster on sea and on land: 
“Tf you run off the railroad track,” she said, sen- 
tentiously, ‘there y 
in a steamboat, where are you?” 

Doubtless the telegraph and the Associated 
Press greatly multiply and exasperate our sum- 
mer sufferings. A late orator describes this com- 
pany, which has been generally considered to be 
a great public convenience and benefactor, as “a 
villainous, this 
that are aiming to control public opinion. If the 
working-men of the United States possessed with- 
in their breasts a single spark from which the 
flame of freedom could be fanned, they would not 
permit such monsters to live in their midst. They 
would control these telegraphs; they would hurl 
these infernal lying scalawags from power, and 
select honest men to transmit plain, unvarnished 
news.” Undoubtedly; but why not break the 
thermometer? The conduct of the telegraph in 
reporting that heat at St. Louis, and then an- 
nouncing a “ Hot Wave on its Way,” and “ The 
Failure of the Cold Wave,” was indeed monstrous, 

Sut unfortunately it did not lie. The worst of its 
news was that it was plain and unvarnished, as 
New York found to its anguish when that Wave 
broke over it. The fault does not lie in the 
thermometer so much as in the telegraph which 
reports its excesses. There is a noted physician 
who holds that the trouble with most Americans, 
and especially with most American women, is that 
they live a threefold life, which is exhausting. 
They are simultaneously and actively conscious 
of what they are doing, what they have done, and 
what they mean to do. The stimulating Ameri- 
can climate acting upon this triple life is the real 
cause of the “nerves” and the invalidism and gen- 
eral feebleness of the sex in this country. Such 
is the theory; and he prescribes, therefore, that 
they shall stop thinking and go to bed. Now the 
telegraph and the newspaper—and it is with these 
two weapons that the Associated Press does all 
its “villainous, thieving, infamous” work—are in 
a league to blend the remembrance, experience, 
and anticipation of suffering from heat in one ex- 
hausting consciousness. Thus at the same mo- 
ment we know that we are very hot, that St. 
Louis was hotter yesterday, and that we are to be 
still hotter to-morrow. Sympathy and expecta- 
tion are invoked to increase discomfort. The one 
piece of news that we could gladly spare is that 
we are going to be more miserable than we are. 

There are those who have supposed this sum- 
mer that our seasons are changing, and that we 
are passing into a more tropical condition. But 
the thermometer has done nothing this year of 
which it has not often been guilty. Its first un- 
pardonable excess was on the 29th of June, and 
the surprised and incautious victim, as he panted 
and dripped, exclaimed, “‘ Well, we never had any 
thing like ¢Ais.” Yet a hundred years before, on 


yu are; but if you blow up| 


ving, infamous band of scalawags 
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that very day, the sun smote the soldiers fighting 
at Monmouth more terribly than the hostile gun. 
The telegraph is quite as culpable as the thermon 

eter. We know how uncomfortable we were yes. 
terday, for instance, but the telegraph insists upon 
telling us how every body else was tormented 
There was a thunder-shower in our village, a) 

the maple-tree by the cider mill was struck, and 
Pursley’s best cow was killed on the hill pasture 
That is our village gossip. The wind comes of 
this morning in the northwest, and the world 
seems to have taken a fresh start. But when 
the paper arrives, and we read that houses and 
barns and cattle and trees were struck and burned 
in every direction, and that men, women, and chil. 
dren were killed in Illinois and Canada and Geor. 
gia and Nova Scotia, it seems to us that the vials 
are opened and the end of things is at hand, 
“How wonderfully our climate has changed, and 
how terribly destructive the lightning is this 
year!’ we remark, with great assurance. But it 
is not so. Every summer there are the thunder. 
storms and the ravage. But formerly we knew 

only those of our own neighborhood. Now we 

know at the same time those of the whole country. 

Still we recommend the telegraph and the ther- 
mometer to the mercy of the judge who uses 
James’s plain language in dealing with their 
crimes. Their offenses are great, but they are 
natural. And what would they avail without the 
complicity of the newspaper? That is the in. 
sidious knave, “ the villainous, serpent-like, slimy 
imp of hell,” as the learned young judge, full of 
candor and charity, describes it. If the ther. 
mometer did not indicate the heat, nor the tele- 
graph report it, nor the newspaper publish it, we 
should be spared the vicarious torture. But we 
beg the wise young judge to remember in miti- 
gation of punishment that they have done some 
good things. The heat of the summer has been 
undoubtedly great, and the damage by storm con- 
siderable, but the thermometer, the telegraph, 
and the newspaper are not wholly responsible, 
although it is undeniable that they were accesso 
ries, both after and before the fact, to the dis- 
comfort of the population. 

Av intelligent Yankee railway traveller remarks 
that the convenient system of checking baggage 
has not been introduced into England, and that 
a sufficient reason of the omission is that it is an 
American notion. Mr. Green, in his History of 
England, says that a hatred, a suspicion, a dis- 
like, of foreigners has always been a character- 
istic of the country; and Mr. Bright, in a speech 
a few months ago, alluded to the feeling against 
Russia as an indication of this disposition. It 
appears very amusingly in the memoirs of the 
last century, the contempt of “wooden shoes” 
and of ‘“‘ Mynheer,” and it is all the more strik- 
ing and droll when the provincial character of 
London even at the close of the last century is 
remembered. Yet it is that very provincial char- 
acter and instlar situation which go far to ex- 
plain the feeling. Long after England, unde! 
Chatham, was victorious in every quarter of the 
globe, London, with its great and fascinating so- 
ciety, which fills the imagination with admiration, 
was like a village. Leslie Stephen, in his late 
delightful monograph upon Dr. Johnson, reminds 
us that Boswell first met his hero at a booksell- 
er’s, The worthy man and his wife were enter- 
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young Mr. Boswell, fresh from Scot 
1 in th eir little pé pee whence t 
» shop through a gl ass door Sudde nly the 
laimed that Dr. Johnson had come into | 
op, and, in the midst of a delightful flutter | 
ement, the author of one of the st en- | 
ing books in the world was introduced to 
ct. It is like from Jane Austen 
tford might have recorded it in Our Vi 
Mrs Gaskell in Cranford. 
iealous feeling toward foreigners is the 
iroll because the reigning house is foreign 
st king could not spet ak English, and always | 
for his German retreat; and the second, 
poke English imperfectly, was the head of 
+ the memoirs of which read like a satire 
How much the court even in our time | 
n under German influence is shown in the 
f the Prince Consort, 
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This kind of jealousy 
course, peculiar to England. The pop 
feeling of France regards other nations as 
le barbarians” no less than that of China 
used to be more delightful than the tone 
irteous sympathy with which a Parisian 
who must live out of the world— 
out of Paris—and the separation wrought 
s feeling was felicitously illustrated in the 
Punch the at Exhibition, | 
‘sents two Frenchmen in exaggerated 
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during gre 
h costume, their hands in their pockets dis 
ng their “ peg-top” standing 
led before a wash-stand, and inquirir 
efied ignorance, ** What is that thing ?” 
tness of this stroke is incomparable. 


i] 
trousers, con 
ig, in 

The 
» Americans show signs of the same 


feel 


ares ip rior, 


t is of course only because 
because in the contrast 
resting, and other people prov incial. 


we 
other countries are 
Sure 
o candid critic would compare th e historical 
» and liters other lands 
nor the and scenery of mo- 

ical Europe with those of our free and favor 
land. Switzerland is very well for those 
ve not seen the White Mount ains 
lacks, the Sierras and Yosemite; 


ary charms of 


irtistic 
ours society 
who 
Adi- 
and Rome, 
untiquated history, and huge, old-fashion 
ed palaces and mouldy churches, and dilapidated | 
gardens and galleries, 


or he 


is doubtless interesting to 
rsons like Goethe who have merely to cross thi 
ps and pass through Lombardy and Tuscany, 
Como and Milan, | 
it: 
n to those who are familiar with New York 


vy Florence and Thrasimene, 


re is much, also, to be justly said in favor of | 


gland and France and Germany. For very old 
1 necessarily somewhat musty countries, they 
irnis h consider able reward for the trouble of the 
American patriot in crossing the ocean to see 
them. They are all excellent countries in their 
ay ; and their inhabitants, although exceedingiy 
queer, are not destitute of interest, 
the American philanthropist. 
It is, however, necessary to see them with in- 
llige nee and tempered expectation. In the 
of the Esquimaux we hw not look for the | 
lraperies of the Fifth Avenue, nor upon the 
banks of the Thames or in the shadow of the 
Vatican can we expect to find buckwheat cakes 
and baggage checks. 
Englishman of the last century to be so hot against 
popery and wooden shoes. The gambols of pol- 
lywogs in a pool are entertaining to the superior 
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For His infinitely 
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in the sources 


inscrutable 
Oo make some 


But 
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nary countries and peopl 
kind of impiety to su 
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people. 


ho bag 


wouk 


are to learn any 


such countri 
How can people, 
and W 
does not go beyond a 
they 


is such 


, who have 


a dessert 


for 
gave che ks, see se ji 
cooseberry tart, which, also, 
eh to call properly 
pie —how can such a dh vaste possibly instruct the 
proud denizens o » West in any detail of 
convenience or of proteanediicdney 1any kind of me 
chanical workmanship, ntific, or political, 
Is not our home in 
ins 


are not yet civilized enou 


ol 


or economical kn owleds re? 


the setting sun ? re not our titutions demo 


cratic and popular? Have we not abolished mon- 
archy and aristocracy? Can we not sweep with- 
change of ears, and with ba e checked 
the Atlantic to the Pacific? Were 
the in the Mexi- 
all, civil war; and did 
le navy do glorious service in the war 
of 1812? And if these things be , if these 
creat facts are already historical, is it not absurd 
to suggest that we can learn any thing of other 
that we not—navy, must not 
have our own theories of commercial intercourse 


1, from 
Revolution, 
and, in the 


can war, above 


so 


countries, or may a 
of currency, and of gravitation ? 

Let it be eh to condemn any thing what- 
ever that it American. It is, indeed, ridic 

ilous in England to hold out against the baggage 
American. But despite the 
captiousness of unpatriotic snarlers, who are 
doubtless bribed with foreign gold, it is the height 
of wisdom in America to hold out against the 
laws of science as expounded by Englishmen, and 
against the experience of every country in the 
world whose home is not in the free West. These 
evidently the patriotic sentiments of 
American statesman, standing tiptoe 
1 jocund mountain-top, lately exclaimed : 

* Fellow-citizens, if we lack any thing as a nation, 
it is the spirit to rise to the magnificent height of our 
position and our opportunities. For this grand Amer- 
ica we must have a grand American policy, which will 
not look to European bankers for theories of finance, 
or to Cobden Clubs for theories of industrial economy. 
At least we should be the arbiters and masters of our 
own destiny, even if we do not care to insist upon a 
barren, althongh rightful, pre-eminence in the affairs 
world.” 


enou 


is not 


heck because it és 


are one 


who, upon 


| How characteristi 


ically British—that is, insular, 
| 


cockney, provinei il, small—it | is to refuse to use 
baggage che cks because they an American 
|} invention! Why should those absurd John Bulls 
insist upon a grand British policy of inconven- 
lience? Other nations are certainly extremely 
ridiculous. But for our grand America we ought 
| to have an American alphabet of the English lan- 
| guage, and a grand, exclusive, American theory 
and practice of medicine. 
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F Bryant's Popular History of the United States | great world movement of life and thought 
( ( hark s Scribner’s Sons), Volume II. lies on | out this it is impossible for him either ry 
our table. It opens with the beginning of the Pe- understand character or to interpret events. | ( 
quot war, in 1636, and ends with the early Spanish | this broad culture, which makes so rich the 1 C 
settlements in Texas, in the early part of the eight- | of Gibbon and of Macaulay, Mr. Gay’s his 
eenth century. It is occupied with the early life | gives no evidence. His positiveness: is that 
of the colonists—the Boston Puritans, the Rhode | narrow sympathies, if not of limited inform 
Island Baptists, the New York Dutchmen, the | He describes in great detail the sumptuary 
Pennsylvania Quakers, and the Southern chivalry. | of New England, which impliedly, if not dir. 
It is very fully and handsomely illustrated, con- | he charges to Puritanism, quite oblivious if 
taining four steel plates, fourteen full-page wood ignorant of the fact that they were borrowed 
engravings, and a number of smaller illustrations | English precedents set as early, at least, as 
in the text. Among the artists we notice the | time of Henry VUI. He tells in great detail t 
names of Waud, Moran, Richards, Reinhart, and | dreadful episode of the Salem witchcraft, 
Sheppard. There is much both in the concep- | characterizes Cotton Mather, a leading spi: 
tion and execution of the work which entitles it | the punishment of the witches, as “a superti 
to commendation. The author, Mr. Sipney How- | and ambitious divine.” Cotton Mather’s ass 
arD Gay, has apparently studied his theme care- | tion, “It may be that error on both sides hay: 
fully, and writes of it conscientiously. He is an | tended them;...... but I know not that I ever | 
independent thinker, and is positive in his con- | advocated any opinion in the matter of wit 
craft but what all the ministers of the Lon LE 


victions and in his expression of them. His style, 
though never eloquent, is simple and clear, free | lish, Scotch, French, or Dutch, are of the sa 
opinion with me,” should at least have suggested 





from colloquialisms and from rhetorical blemish- 
es. He has gathered a great many interesting | to Mr. Gay to study more carefully this sin 
and illustrative aneedotes of the early life of our | delusion in other lands and under other relig 
country, and tells them, not, indeed, with any elo- | influences than that of New England. If he | 
quence either of feeling or of rhetoric, but with | done so, he would have discovered that wit 
clearness and perspicacity. The volume was in| craft was prosecuted under pagan Rome, w 
type two months before Mr, Bryant’s death, and | the papacy, in Germany, and in England, lo 
was read in proof by him. We judge that his | fore it was punished by the Puritans. He w 
connection with the work was simply that of a| have learned that in two German provinces in 
supervisory editor, that he really has contributed | four years over 1500 witches were put to deat 
nothing to it but his criticism. Four chapters, | that in England under Elizabeth and James, nei- 
however—those on the extreme Southand West— | ther of whom was a Puritan, severe laws 
have been written by Edward Everett Hale. Per- | enacted against witchcraft, and the victims of 
haps no writer in America is better qualified to those laws were put to death by the hundred; 
write the early history of these regions. Never-| that Sir Matthew Hale, whom he will not accus 
theless, this is not the history of the United States | of being either superficial or ambitious, b¢ - ve 
which the country longs for. It is not to our own | in witchcraft and condemned the witches; 
country what either Hume or Macaul: ay is to Eng- this belief was universal until the beginning 
land. There is an almost total lack of historical | the eighteenth century; and that in Massacl 
perspective. The material has been gathered, the | setts, where the victims of this delusion ney 
characters have been studied, the author has made |! reached half a hundred, the witchcraft whic hl I 
¥ 
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himself familiar with the incidents; but he pos- | attributes to Puritanism simply gave its last, 
sesses no art of generalization and no artistic skill ing, convulsive struggle. The author wholly fails 
in grouping. The pigments are all well mixed to comprehend the Puritan char acter. He writes 
upon the palette, but there is no picture on the the external history of the Puritan’s severity ; 1 ( 
eanvas. His material embarrasses him; his his- | fails to read the secret cause of that severity in 
tory will be almost, if not quite, as large as Ban- | the rigor of the Puritan’s conscience, which was 
croft’s, which it does not excel in style, and to} as severe toward its possessor as toward other 
which it is inferior in sobriety of literary posed bere The contrast between his collection of 
historical judgment. We already have two large | uninterpreted incidents and the brilliant gener- 
volumes of 600 pages each, and the Revolution | alizations of Taine, or the equally brilliant an- 
is not yet reached by over a quarter of a cen- | titheses of Macaulay, in their defective but pow- 
tury. If the work is carried on in the same pro- | erful portraits of Puritanism, is very striking. 
portions, who can estimate its size when the preg In brief, Bryant’s history of the United States is 
ries of the American Revolution, of the growth | really Gay’s; Gay’s history of the United States 
of the slave power, and of the civil war have | possesses all that assiduity and conscientiousness 
all been narrated? and to elaborate the story | can impart to historical narrative, but assiduity 
of our colonization, and then to condense the | and conscientiousness are not all the qualities 
story of our later national life, would be as if in | that are needed to make a truly great history. 

a biography one should ransack the memories Lypra Marra Cuitp thus describes her object 
of parents and nurses for incidents “— hero’s “s br fe aig of the World: of have 
childhood, and abbreviate the story of his man- | had but one object, and that a very simple or 
hood’s achievements. For such a work as this | namely, to show that the fundamental iaws of mo- 
the author must know not only by special study | rality and the religious aspirations of mankind 
the history of the time which he is describing, | have been strikingly similar always and every 
but all history, so that he may comprehend the | where.” To accomplish this object the author has 
relation of phenomena in hfs own field to the 








brought together a great number of quotations 
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m all literature of all ages and reall gions on | 
1 subjects. E gvpt, Persia, Greece, Rome, | 
and Palestine, Buddhism, Parseeism, Hero- 
Confucianism, and Christianity are all 
1, and, so far as arrangement and speci- 
on go, are all placed upon the same level. If 
is any difference between these world re lig 


he reader is left to discover it by a compari 





| 


| quart 


n of their moral and spiritual teachings. A | 
range is covered by the selections. Ideas of 
God, praise of God, worship, prayer, personal pu- 


e law of love, and kindred themes are il- 
ited by multifarious quotations. 
are all brief—simply quotations or iso- 

1 apothegms; there is no attempt made to 
lay the system of truth contained in any re- 
mn, much less to institute a comparison be- 
en them. As a dictionary of religious apho 
= book will be useful, though it ep 

» been far more useful if the author had : 
1 them in alphabetical instead of in a in 
cified order. To those who have supposed (and 
are many such) that pas 








hopeless, irremediable, besotted super- 

n, this book will be useful reading. It will 

on their view of the world’s life, and give 

them a larger charity as well as a more compre- 
nsive knowledge. But the position 

» author in the introduct 

he body of the book. This position—not in- 
ectly asserted, but clearly implied—is the 
ymonalty of religious thought and experience. 
iin certain lines there is such a commonalty. 
The religious aspirations of the world, pagan ani 
Christian, are, if not the same, at least similar 





assumed 
ion is not borne out 








But the Christian religion is not only an echo of 

» world’s aspirations, it als¢ o claims to be in 
some sense a satisfaction of those aspirations. 
14 


{rs. Child has found in paganism expressions of 
» same longings which are to be found in Chris 
im expe rience, and even declarations of the 
same law which has been expounded by con- 
science in Christendom ; but we look in vain for 
iny assurances of pardon or any promises of 
eternal life that compare with those furnished by 

» Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
nd equally in vain for any expressions of that 
“peace of God which passeth all understanding” 
hich Christianity assumes to give, and which so 











ranism, in all its | i 


| hints, if not actually of a guide 
i] 


| been prepared from drawit 
| TON, are 


many Christian witnesses testify they have re- | 


ceived. The comparison of religions would b¢ 
perfect if the author had inserted these Divine 
promises and these expressions of Christian ex- 
perience; but over against them she would have 
been compelled to leave the pages devoted to pa- 
gan religion wholly blank. 

Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Pro- 
fessor Etta (Schuberth and Co.), is a curious mé 
lange made up of contributions to English art 
and other journals. It contains not a little inter- 
esting information, but without unity or cohesion. 
Some attempt is made to give this lacking unity 
to the book by classifying the paragraphs, but 
for the most part they defy classification, and the 
volume is one rather of musical gossip for half- 
hour readings than one of real and well-assorted 
nstruction for careful perusal. A striking feat- 


a ure is the original music by Mozart, Czerny, 
E Graun, and other musical composers. 
i Our readers can not have forgotten a remarka- 


Harper's Magazine for July, 1877 


| England by the Norman conqueror 
} 
I 





ble article on “ Hunting with the Long-Bow” in | 
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| of this waddle, M wurice e TI hompson, has now pee 
lished a treatise on the bow with the captivating 

title of The Wite hery of Areh very (A Shs irle s Scrib- 
To the author and his brother we 
introduction of archery into this coun- 
try. Since the publication of his article in these 


pages, and some « 


ner’s Sons). 


owe the 


ther analogous articles in other 
rs, this old English sport has 
marvellous impulse 


received 

in the United States. Over 
one hundred clubs have been organized, and so 
great a demand has been created for the im- 
plements of archery that Mr. Thompson tells us 
it has been difficult to supply it. The author 
writes out of his own experience of fifteen years 
roaming the woods, shooting in all weathers, and 
bringing down all sorts of game, from a squirrel 
to a deer, and from a robin to a catamount. The 
possibilities of the long-bow he has thus demon- 
strated by actual trial, and his breezy and dra- 
matic descriptions of his experi nees are well cal- 
culated to quicken an appetite pa chosen 
sport, and fully justify the title of his book. He 
is, as one might e xpect he would be, an enthusi- 
ast, and some allowance must be made by the 
critical reader for his enthusiasm. The sober 
historian will hardly agree with him in tracing 
back the foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment to the introduction of archery. According 
to him, “the powerful government of Great Brit- 
ain rests upon a foundation of iron arrow-heads,” 
and dates from the introduc 











‘tion of archery into 
It requires, 
1owever, an enthusiast to awaken enthusiasm, 
and his book is none the worse, either for fireside 
le to practical archery, from 
the infusion of the author’s personality. Largely 
it is a book of adventure, but these adventures 
re told in such a way as to serve the purpose of 
to the use of the 
long-bow in the woods. An appendix gives a 
aes description of implements of archery and 
rules for its practice in the field. 

The Ferns of North America (S. E. Cassino) is 
a magnificent work, which suggests, and is not un- 
worthy to be compared with, 
Birds of North 





reading or as a ¢ 


Audubon’s famou 

America. The plates, which Mave 
s by Mr. J. H. Emer- 
exquisitely printed in colors, three or 
four plates accompanying each part of the work 
Professor Danret C. Eaton, of Yale College, has 
the general editorial supervision of the work. 
His herbarium of ferns is the largest in America, 
and he has made of this plant a special study. 
He is aided by Dr. Gray, of Cambridge, and by 
others who have made more or less a specialty of 
the study of ferns. The work is issued in large 
quarto parts at intervals of about two months, 
and will be completed in twenty-four parts. As 
a specimen of color-printi 









ig we have never seen 
any thing to surpass this work in delicacy and 
perfection of finish. 

Ferns in their Homes and Ours, by Joun Rosty- 
son (S. E. Cassino), may be regarded as a compan- 
ion volume. The author is Professor of Botany in 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and has 
evidently made the subject of ferns something of 
a specialty. He recommends it as a hobby to 
others, and we are safe in assuming that he has 
made it a hobby himself. He gives in this little 


treatise some account of ferns, their structure, 
varieties, habits, etc.; then practical directions 
The author | how to collect them, and how 


to cultivate them 
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rmeries, un le glass 
then di 
f plants; 
pests, and how to g 

monograph of the 
iggestion 
in 


f-door f¢ or 


living-room ; scribes some 
account of 
rid of them. It isa 
subjec t, and invalu- 
and 
the 

heir house; for no ornament could 


beautiful than a successful bed of fe 


3 0 and finally gives an 


plete 


» both as ¢ t guide to th 


desire stance economical 
nting of 


orna- 
t 
more rns 


st outside under the parlor windows, or a flour- | 


shing window. 


the 
the fer 


fernery just inside behind 


is abundantly illustrated, 
inted in colors 


The book 
ing pl 
A new biograp shical series, and a very useful 
“English Men of Letters,” edited by —_ 
! Johnson, by Lesuié STEPHEN, and 
Edward Gi by James C. Morison (Harper and 
Brothers), the first two volumes. 
teen additiona: volumes are arranged for, includ- 
¢ Scott, , Hume, Bunyan, Dickens, 
Wordsworth. Among the writers e1 
this series are Hutton, Huxley, Froude, William 
Black, and Goldwin Smith. The lives of lit y 
men are for the most part quiet lives, and the 
reader will not look in these biographies for the 
elements 


ls be - 


oO} 


Mo 


IRLEY— Sane! 
bhon, 
being 


Y 


Spenset and 


erar 


interest 
careers of 
to him who loves h 
uite it an interest 


which belong to 


esmen, 


of dramatic 


sol liers, s 
is f 
here 

f the 


as gre: in the 
habits and the character of remark- 
ir external ca- 
lent there is no better 
the life 
for example. 
this series already p ibli 
have been excee 
especially true of the vol 
Mr. Stephen makes, 
f Boswell, but he does not a 
b Adena by the multiplicity 
He skims the cream off of what is, in 
riginal form, rather watery milk. English 
never ought to be studied impersonally. 
No man comprehends rightly a writing unless he 
thing of the writer, and “En 
Letters” will furnish a capital aid to the 
as well ; 


aie cam as in the perusal of thi 
It , and for the stu 
spiration than the 
as E 

es of 


ers 


story of of such a man 


In the two vol- 
shed the habits 
ingly we 


alnge 


lward Gibbon, 


ll brought 
1s ime 
samue I, «Mat of cou 
abundant ] 
himself to be 


use ¢ »W 


( 
his 


ot 


n, 


rature 
knows 
Men of 
tudy of English literature, 
inter¢ — thoug] 
The Pacif 
d Co.) mig 
the Pacifi 
taan ninety pag 
J.D. 


pace. 
i 


clish 


S is a series of 

1 qui t biographies. 

Railroads Illustrated (D, Appleton 
rather be called Illustrations of 


Railway, for in a little book of less 


ht 


res there 
Wo IDWARD, 
The work 
has been ¢ 
shade, the rock 

an i bold peaks, moonli 
, are all skillfully portrayed. 
To professic mal readers the 


f Math rf 


publi 


th 


of 


some of them nearly 
both the de- 

Imirably done ; 
ition, the 
ht and sun- 


ngeraver 
and veget 
Lins 


road pla 


in Journal 


Ame r 
vematics 


of which is laid on our table, will carry its 
introduction in the names of its editors, 
Pi and Newcomb, though 

ther overwhelmed by the array of 
and y’s that meet the eye in its opening pages. 
The Journal is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of various mathematical 
questions, chiefly in the domain of pure mathe- 
matics. In this first number we notice e 
pecially interesting the articles on “Space of 
more than three Dime “ Solution 


own 


" . 1 
Syivester, irce, others 


be ra 


may x 


object ot 


as 


nsions,” 


in the | 
kindred varie- | 


} 
ose 


red upon | 


ily 


llow- | 


im | 


| time chosen 


» are seventy-one illustra- | 


} tern of his Jericho Road—better 


| other, 
| House, 
| tofore called 


| shed under the auspices of | 
Johns Hopkins University, the first number | 


|} is a very fair 


Messrs. | 
| 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire : 

| day, are the last 
| land; 


of the | 


Irreducib ile Case,” 


sor ption.’ 


and f Elect: 
Notices and reviews of both A 
can and foreign mathematical works will ¢ 
tute an important and valuable feature 

The later summer months drop a lib: 
summer novels upon our table, of which 
lect here a few specimens worthy ot 
The Cre w of the Sam Weller (G. P. Putnam’s & 
will hardly add to Mr. Happerton’s reputa 
It is a character sketch somewhat after th 


“Theory o 


Inished, 
only acartoon. Its close is quite t wt 
author leads us to expect a dramatic portray 

the mental process by which his hero is | 
repentance, but stops short, as though eith 
allotted space gave out, or he doubted “ ‘ 


too abr 


, to consummate the work he had begun, an 
Thir-| 


left to the reader’s imagination to ai 
which his own should have supplied.—Siz ¢ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a light summer sti 
a de idedly ephemeral character and of d 
eht materials. One beau is required t 
service for six belles, all of w fall sim 
neously more or less in love with him, and 
several of whom he also falls more or less in | 
It is a pleasant trifle, appropriate for sale o1 
ears and for reading a journey.—Son 
Kise, by G. P. Laturor (Roberts Brothers 51 
of modern Comedy of J By rar luct 
— false names, some ladies undertal 
jest on their gentlemen friends, who at oe 
time plan a similar jest on the ladies. Eacl 
ty falls into the trap set for it by the oth 
No |] 
The story is well wrought out, 
} 


shows 


hom 


on 


‘rors. 


various social confusion is the result. 
ensues, an 
author 
wit and 
smart w 


himself possessed of co 

but has fallen into the er 
riters—has made 
rial. If the story had 
have been twice 2 


humor, 
too much of his 1 
been half as long, it v 
good.—Pi lone, one ol 
“ Way-side Series,” from the Danish of Wi 
Boresor, by D. G. Husparp (Lockwood, Bri 
and Co.), is somewhat on the sensational « 
but a good story of that genus. It is much b 
because less irrational, than Safar-Hadji (HI 
ry Holt and Co.), a translation from the Fre 
The scene of this story is laid in Turkestan ; 
is that the Russian cam} 
The story alternates between the Russian 
the Mohammedan camps, and it is difficult to s 
whether Safar-Hadji, the Mohammedan, or 
lieff, the Russian, is the hero of the story. 
“breathless interest” is kept up by the rapi 
with which improbable incidents succeed e 
The work is of the kind called in the 
vertisements a “thrilling romance.”—Z/e 
by Mary Higuam (A. D. F. Rando 
and Co.), one of the series to which we ~— her 
attention, belongs to the el 
Sunday-school romances. It is composed of tx 
threads, religion and love, twisted together. It 
addition to the somewhat limit 
library of light Sunday reading and adult Sund 
school books. 
Kilrogan Cottage, 


s 


of 


D> 
aN 


ass ot 


1g é 


DEsPARD, at 
Story of 1 


by Marirpa 
a 
two of Harper’s “ Library « 
The former -is American 
The scene is laid in Ire- 
the characters and the play are all thor- 
oughly Irish. It is a love story, of rather t 
structure, pleasantly and sketchily told, with a 


American Fiction.” 
only in its authorship. 


ligh 
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‘te background of rent troubles, whol { “ is an original kind of contribution to the rapidly 
e as a means of affording a plot , hot as an] growing literature of ceramics. <A club of enthu 
nt of either pictorial or dramatic interest i : is formed, without constitution, by-laws 


id Dunwoddie will take rank as one of the | resolutions, or formal organization, only a com- 
t, if not quite the best, of this series. It is a | mon-law obligation resting on every member to 


ry of Southern life since the war. The negro, | do all she can—for the members were mostly 
uthern 


outl entleman, and the Northern carpet- | women—to add to the common stock of informa- 
r all play their part in the drama. Its de-| tion by dy in the books or by gathered spec- 


is a supers abundance of incide nt: a less dra-| imens. The book is the story of this club’s do- 
story would have been truer to nature. | ings, and the repor rt of its dis cussions: It gives 
uthor has not written a political novel, but | in a lively dramatic way a great deal of informa- 
stakably his sympathies are all heartily in| tion respecting china-ware, its history, manufac- 
of Northern principles, not at all with | ture, and various forms. It is very handsomely 
thern carpet-baggers. There is, indeed, | illustrated and printed, and by reason both of its 
y enough recognition of the possibility of | mechanical and its literary qualities is very pleas- 
in a Northern immigrant to : uther urable reading. It is well adapted both to stim- 
The writer conceals his name. i i ilate interest and to gui and instruct those 
certainly a vigorous one: we should rmise | who are already interested in this general sub- 
the book that it was an experienced one. | ject ; is a apit il book to put into the hands of 
The readers of Old Mam’selle’s Secret and The | any tirdoat person who wants to get easily some 
tess Gisela will anticipate peculiar satisfac- | general knowledge concerning it, and thus fur- 
ina new translation by Mrs. A. L. w IsTER, Who | nishes an admirable prelude to Mr. Prime’s larger 
its not only skill in her translations, but edi- | and more comprehensive and complete treatise 
il judgment in her selections from the wide | Mr. Prime writes an introduction to it. 
iin of German literature —E. Juncker, the| Short Studies of Great Lawyers, by Trvixa 
or of Margarethe ; or, Life Problems (J. B. | Browne (Weed, Parsons, and Co.), is a collection 
neott and Co.), is a new author to us, but is | of sketches originally published in the Alba 
tainly in no quality the inferior of the best of | Law Journal. As a biographical collection of 
gn novelists. Intense in its action, tender in! great lawyers it is certainly very defective. It 
sympathies, skillful in its portrayal of human | cont iins, however, few names that are not of 
ng, profound in its interpretation of life’s | some note, though it omits some that ought to be 
it problems of sorrow, wholly unecclesiastical, | included. The sketches themselves are characte 
t in the highest sense religious, this story has | portraits rather than biographies, and need for 
ill that strength of thought and feeling and none | their comprehension some previous knowledge on 
f that turbidness of expression and mysticism of | the part of the reader respecting the individuals 
hilosophy which are so characteristic of German | whose portraits are painted. They were excel- 
iture. The evils of self-in« tal gence, the stern | lent as newspaper contributions; in the volume 
gations of duty, the wrong even of a woman’s | they will hardly serve any other purpose than to 
, the power of remorse of conscience, are | while away a leisure . our 
¢ the lessons wrought out in it.— Maid Ellice, The difticul : task whiel h Pact Drysen 
lueo. Girt (Henry Holt and Co.), one of the ad- | set h im self in his tr ition of Goethe's Poems 
rable “ Leisure Hour Series,” is a story of Eng- | (F. W. Christern) were almost insuperable. This 
sh life centring around an ol eee He was not only to give F ish readers some ac- 
trong in its delineation of character, without, in- | quaintance with Goethe’s minor poems, but in do 
l,asingle weak or ill-drawn character in it, bet |ing this to preserve the exact form of the ori 
xing n those elements that more profoundly stir | inal, to adhere to his models, and reproduce hi 
lature either in thousht or feeling.—If Mr. | lines and rhymes in their length, number, and or- 
lourguéneff is right in his opinion that Zhe Cos-| der. This was to attempt the impossible; and 
wks (Charles Scribner and Sons), of which Mr. | in some verses tl ce, if not the essential spir- 
EUGENE SCHUYLER gives a translation, is “ the finest | it, has been sacrificed to the form. Take, for in- 
ind most perfect production of Russian literature,” | stance, this verse, where the aphoristic character 
n there is small need for America to go for | has been preserved, but the involution of the last 
its literature to Russia. We should give large | sentence destroys the beauty of the original: 
preference to any of Tourguéneff’s novels, and to | Walihaw tas aches 
some of other writers. It is tolerably life-like, | At your door lies eve y 
but such a life !—full of profanity, drunkenness, | to you forbidden, 
vulgarity; the life of the lowest of the soldier | Only master it you should, 
iss.—Harpers add to their “ Half-hour Series” | Despite these defects, Professor Drysen has _Pro- 
two very entertaining but widely different stories, | duced a very rea lable volume of poems, and has 
The Curate of Orsiéres, from the German of Orro | given English readers who will study, not merely 
Roqvertz, and Back to the Old Home, by Mary | read them, a better conception of Goethe’s char- 
Cec, Hay. The former is a tragic drama, de-| acteristics than a more free translation would 
veloped out of the French and German antipa-| have done. And in some poems he has succeed- 
thies in the time of Napoleon I., with its interest | ed wonderfully in mastering the inherent difficul- 
depending largely on incidents not unnatural, per- | ties of his task, and has not only given a true 
haps, but possible only in such an era of strange | representation of the form and spirit of the orig- 
episodes; the other is a very quiet story of love, | inal, but has done this without sacrificing either 
dependent for its plot upon the class differences | in his translation. Of this the little poem “‘ Com- 
in English society, and for its interest in the fidel- | fort in Tears” may be mentioned as a striking il- 
ity of love and honor and service which Mary Cecil | lustration. The translator, by the variety of his 
Hay so delights to depict. | selections, gives an excellent idea of the curiously 
Lhe China Hunters Club (Harper and Brothers) | various genius of his author. 
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*° 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—A commission appointed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies has reported favor- 
ably on the erection of a large observatory at 
Meudon. The credit given is 690,000 franes 
($138,000), of which $78,000 are for the pur- 
chase of a large refractor. 
as before, the director. 

In the Monthly Notices R. A. S. (1878, May, Pp. 
3569), Professor A. S. Herschel has a “ List of 
known Accordances between Comets and observed 
Meteor Showers,” 


M. Janssen will be, 


which will be useful. 
one such are noted. 

A new private observatory has been founded 
Providence, Rhode Island, by Mr. George A. 
rrave. The building is of brick, with a wood- 

The principal instrument is an equa- 
torial refractor of eight inches aperture, from the 
workshops of Alvan Clark and Sons. The tube 
of the telescope is made of sheets of steel rivet- 
ed together so as to form two conical halves, to 
instre rigidity. The mounting is unusually heavy 
for an instrument of this size. The circles for 
indicating the position of a heavenly body in 
are conveniently graduated on their outer 
The dec- 


Sev enty- 


en dome. 


space 


edges for roughly finding an object. 


lination circle reads by its verniers to 15’, and 
The 
telescope is provided with a position micrometer 
by the Clarks, and a double-image micrometer by 


the hour circle reads to 2” for locating it. 


Browning, of London, for the purpose of exact 
measurements. There are two spectroscopes by 
Browning and Grunow. The observers are Mr. 
Seagrave and Mr. L. Waldo, of Harvard Col 
Observatory. 


ege 
From an account of the observa- 
tory it is learned that the observers contemplate 
prosecuting two plans of work. ‘One of these 
researches is the measurement of such of the 
close double stars discovered bv our distinguish- 
ed fellow-countryman, 8. W. Burnham, Esq., of 
Chicago, as we can reach with our optical means. 
The second research is the continuous and ex- 
haustive measurement of one or two stars which 
have shown unusually large annual motions in 
the heavens, to determine, if possible, their par- 
aliax, 

The new time-ball of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory is daily dropped in Boston at noon, and 
is entirely successful. 

A catalogue of the mean places of 750 stars 
for 1870.0, from observations made at Kremsmiin- 
ster by P. G. Strasser in 1864-1874, has recently 
appeared. In Vol. XII. of the Memoirs R.A. S. 
(1838) a catalogue of 208 stars observed at 
Kremsmiinster appeared, and a series of 560 
stars observed about 1840 has been reduced by 
Reslhuber, but not yet published. 

Professor Langley, at Pittsburgh, observed the 
transit of Mercury under favorable conditions. 
The planet was seen outside the sun about half 
a minute before first contact, the whole disk be- 
ing seen. Haze prevented similar observations 
No bright point or annulus was seen. 
The darkest part of the planet was the centre, 
the edges being less gray, but the planet was 
certainly not black. Photometric measures of 
the absolute amount of light from Mereury were 
attempted, but Professor Langley interprets the 


at egress. 





Herod. 


assigned to the earth’s atmosphere in infl 
the solar light. 

The Rev. Robert Main, Radcliffe observer sin 
1860, died in Oxford May 9, 1878. He was { 
assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwi 
from 1835 to 1860, and published several im 


| tant memoirs during that period. These are mos: 


ly in the Greenwich Observations and the Mem 
hk. A. S. Probably his best-known work is , 
nected with the subject of proper motions of 
The new Radcliffe catalogue, begun under his 
rection, was nearly completed at the time 
death. 

The London Academy, May 18, states t 
cloudy weather prevailed over England du 
the transit of Mercury on May 6, but that Scot 
observers were more successful. 

The Savilian Observatory, Oxford, has pul 
lished Part I. of its astronomical observat 
It describes the instruments of the observatoy 
and gives a series of observations of satellites « 
Saturn—one of Mimas (?), ten of Hnceladus, non 
of Hyperion, and from forty-five to ninety-s 
of the brighter satellites. Part II. contains 4 
observations of 118 double stars. Part ILL. is 
devoted to the comets of 1877, which were wi 
observed. Part IV. contains new orbits of th 
of the older binaries. Twelve hundred phot 
graphs of the moon have been taken, and ar 
be measured to determine the amount of librat 
The geographical co-ordinates of the observatory 
are given to 0.001”, or about one inch on the 
earth’s surface. These are quoted from Ord 
nance Survey data. 

The Edinburgh Observatory has issued its fou 
teenth volume, under the direction of Piaz; 
Smyth. Its main space is devoted to the for 
tion of a “star ephemeris” from 1830 to 189 
which is to be compared with standard observa- 
tions. Much of this is blank. Portions of t 
work are devoted to rain-band spectroscopy, to a 
discussion of the valuable series of earth tem- 
peratures, and to autobiography. 

The fifth volume of André, Rayet, and Angot’s 
Astronomie Pratique has reached this country 
It treats of the observatories of Italy, and is es- 
sentially a report made by M. Rayet to the Min 
ister of Public Instruction, a translation of whic! 
has appeared in the Popular Science Monthly. 

Dr. Dreyer has published his supplement t 
the General Catalogue of Nebulee and Clusters of 
Stars (Herschel). It contains, first, notes and 
corrections to the catalogue, and second, a con- 
tinuation of this. The numbering is continued 
from 5079 (Herschel’s highest number) to 6251 
Of course this sum includes errors, duplicates, 
possible comets, ete., and on this account it has 
been doubted whether the time for the systemati: 
catalogue of Herschel had come in 1864. The 
immense convenience of it as a printed working 
list quite overbears any possible want of logical 
arrangement, and Dr. Dreyer’s work is a much- 
needed supplement, and is edited with great 
care, 


) 
i 


In Chemistry, Muir has discussed at consider- 
able length the use of gas as fuel, the advantages 
of which are the ease with which it can be reg- 
ulated, the completeness of its combustion, thé 


results as measures of the minimum effect to be | readiness with which cleanliness can be main- 
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The requirements of such a gas are, Ist, it 
should consist of combustible constituents only; 
it should be possessed of high heating power ; 
;d, it should produce on burning compounds 
yw specific heat. Hitherto coal gas has been 
ily gas available for heating, and, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages attending its use, has 
proved itself a cheaper, more effective, and more 
managed fuel than coal, wood, or other 
is of solid heat-giving material. Latterly, 
na wever, the so-called water gas, produced by 
passing superheated steam over ‘anthracite coal at 
full redness, has come forward with much prom- 
improved machinery of preparation allowing 
it to be easily and cheaply produced on the large 
scale. Though the heating power of water gas 
is only about one-fifth of that of ordinary coal 
gas, yet the cost of the gas is so much less that 
an actual saving of from one-third to two-thirds 
is effected by its use. By the use of oxygen in the 
blast a gas of very high heating power might be | 
proauce sd. 

Schiitzenberger has announced the discovery of 
an allotropic condition of metallic copper, obté lined 

elec trolysis of a solution of about ten per cent. 
of copper acetate, previously boiled, with two Bun- 
sen or three Daniell cells, the negative platinum 
plate being placed parallel to the larger positive | 
copper electrode, and three or four centimeters 
from it. The allotropic copper is then deposited | 
on the platinum as a brittle metal in rugose plates 
of an aspect resembling bronze. Its specific grav- 
ity is from 8.0 to 8.2, that of ordinary copper 
being 6.9. The moist plates quickly oxidize on 
the surface in ordinary air. Allotropic copper 























4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is changed to ordinary copper by heat or by pro- | 


longed contact with dilute sulphurie acid. 

Gariel proposes a change in the manner of 
numbering glasses for spectacles. They are now 
numbered in terms of the radius of curvature, 
expressed in inches, the sign being plus or minus, 


tained, the high heating power of such material, | when boys and girls are passing into manhood 


and womanhood. Mr. Stephen Powers, of Cali- 
fornia, tells the a beautiful story of Nish- 
Fang, a Hupa girl, born on the Lower Trinity Riv- 
r, in that State, but living with a white family on 
Mad River: “ When that mysterious occurrence 
first took place which announced her arrival to 
the estate of womanhood, she yearned to return 
to her native valley, in order that she might be 
ushered into the sisterhood of women by the time- 


| honored and consecrating ritual of the puberty 


dance. After fasting three days, she started, ac- 
companied by a bevy of Hupa maidens. No man 
might behold her face, and as she journeyed she 
buried her face in her hands. Wearily she toiled 
up the great steep, along the rugged and devious 
trail, often sitting down to rest. When she be- 
came too weak to hold up her hands, her young 
companions bore them up, lest some man should 
behold her face and be stricken with sudden 
death. Every night they encamped on the 
ground, safe under the impenetrable foliage of 
the redwood from the immodest scrutiny of the 
stars. Near the summit of the mountain is a 
spring, where they rested and drank the cool 
waters. But Nish-Fang could go no further; 
she sank in a swoon upon the ground. And yet, 
with the instinct of her savage superstition strong 
upon her, though insensible, she covered her face 
with her hands. Her companions lifted her in 
their arms and bore her down the long descent 
of the mountain into the sunny valley of the 
Trinity. There in the home of her fathers, when 
her nine days were fully accomplished, in the 
shadow of a grove of little thin-leaved oaks, the 


| Hupa danced around her and chanted the ancient 


chorals of the puberty dance. Then the chief 
lifted her by the hand, and the maiden Nish-Fang 
became a woman of her tribe.” 

The Indians with whom we are at war are the 


| Bannacks—spelled by various authors Bannocks, 


| Bonacks, and Bannaks. 


according as the glass was convex or concave. | 


The new method proposes to number them in 
terms of a new unit called a dioptric, which is 
the power of a convergent lens of one meter in 
focus. Since the power of a lens varies in the 
inverse ratio of the focal distance, the number of 
any lens in the new system is easily obtained by 
dividing one meter by the focal length of the 
lens expressed in meters and fractions of the 
meter. These two systems have a simple rela- 
tion to each other. 

According to Nature, electric lights have be- 
come quite numerous in Paris. Eight electric 
lamps have been placed in the Place de Opéra, 
twenty-four in the Opera Avenue, and eight more 
in the Place du Théatre Francais. Six lamps 
were lighted for the first time on June 1 on the 
part of the Palais Bourbon facing the Place de la 
Concorde. Besides this, there should be noticed 
the private illumination of the Grands Magasins 
du Louvre, about seventy lamps; Belle Jardi- 
niére, eight ; Concert de l’Orangerie des Tuileries, 
twenty; and the Hippodrome, thirty-two. This 
last illumins ution, being in a closed building, can 

1ot be viewed from the streets, All these illu- 


minations are made by means of the Jablochkoff | 


candle. An electric lamp has also been placed 

on the top of the Trocadéro Palace. 
Anthropology—Among all savage peoples there 

is a mysterious reverence attached to that period 








A great deal of confu- 
sion is occasioned in the minds of intelligent peo- 
ple by the multiplicity of names given to the same 
people. Every tribe of Indians has several names, 
to wit, the name of their whole confederacy, the 
name of their particular tribe, their totemic name, 
the name applied by outsiders, ete. The name 
by which the Bannacks know themselves is Pan- 
naiti, or“ Northerners.” They belong to the great 
Shoshone or Snake nation. This name, however, 
is a heteronym, and Major Powell suggests the 
term Numa for this people inhabiting the Great 
Interior Basin and crossing the mountains into 
Southern California. Other divisions of this great 
stock are the Utes of Utah, the Paviotso, the Mo- 
quis, the Comanches, and the Chemehuevis. An- 
other mistake made by the general reader is the 
fear of a general war by all the Indians. The 
feuds between the various tribes of the same na- 
tion and the deadly hostilities between different 
nations preclude the possibility of this. The 
neighboring tribes of Umatilla, Cayuse, and Wal- 
la-walla are of the great Sahaptin family, and 
could not be induced to join the Bannacks. 

The first part of Archivio per 0 Antropologia, 
the organ of the Italian anthropologists, is at 
hand. The original papers are on anomalous 
sutures in the malar bone; studies upon Papuan 
crania; objects of human manufacture in the 
quaternary of Perugino; anthropological notes on 
Sardinia; notes on physiology and psychology, etc. 
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The most useful publication upon American | shown by Professor Marshall. The larvae of 


ethnology that has appeared recently is the work 


of M. Margry upon the discovery and establish- 
ments in French America by early missionaries 


rly authorities and original manuscripts, and 
greatly to our knowl 
priscan home of the 
America 
Mr. Edwin A Barber, of West Chester, Penn 
ylvania, is engaged in the preparation of an ex- 


haustive work on pipes and smoking. He is very 


anxious to receive the titles of rare and curious |} 
| 


works on the subject, and will doubtless feel 
obliged to any one who will he Ip him. It is v 
pleasing to see the old-time shallowness in an 
thropological study giving place to real scientific 
work. 

In Ausland, number twenty-one, is a paper upon 
Mantegazza’s investigations upon the difference 
in length between the forefinger and the ring 
finger. Those of our readers whose forefinger 
is longer than the ring finger may consider them 
selves happy in possessing a characteristic of 
great beauty, as well as a mark of high breeding ! 
Zoology.—Believers in the animal nature of 


eozoon have supported their views by reference | 


to the Lower Silurian fossil Stromatopora, which 
is by differ 

of gigantic proportions, or as a coral, while more 
recent observers, as Zittel and Carten, regard it 
asa sponge. In a recent discussion at a meet- 


ing of the Geological Society of London Dr. Daw- 


son explained his views as to the foraminiferal | 


nature of the Stromatoporide, species of which 
occur from the Lower Silurian to the Devonian 
periods. In the discussion which ensued Pro- 
fessor Duncan remarked that different forms were 


called Stromatopora, and he doubted their foram- | 


iniferal nature. Dr. Murie thought that they 
represented sponges allied to the hexactinellids ; 
and Mr. H. J. Carter, an excellent authority, states 
that he has found the sponge structure in the De- 
vonian Stromatopora concentrica, 

Mr. Darwin writes to Nature regarding the 
mode of distribution or transplantation of shells 


from rivers to isolated ponds, etc., and publishes | 


a letter he had received from Arthur F. Gray, of 


Danversport, Massachusetts, in which he states | 
that he has in his possession a fresh-water mus- | 


sel attached to a duck’s foot, and which was liv- 
ing when the bird was shot. A mussel thus 


transported for miles to some isolated pond would, | 
if a prolific female, rapidly colonize the pond and | 


the stream running out of it 
Great consternation is occasioned among house- 
keepers by the ravages in carpets of a beetle 


allied to the museum pest (anthrenus) so destruc- 


tive to stuffed birds and insects. The carpet 
anthrenus is a recent European importation, and 
though harmless in Europe, is destined to be a 
terrible pest in this country. Mr. J. A. Lintner 
has given a full account of it, which appears in 
the American Naturalist for August. The in- 
sect originally appeared in Albany and neigh- 
boring cities, but has proved very destructive to 
carpets in Cambridge and Greenwood, Massa- 
chusetts. It is very insidious in its attacks, and 
sets at defiance the usual remedies. The free use 
of benzine on the carpet seems the best antidote. 

How the little ichneumon fly ( Microgaster’) spins, 
when a larva, its white cylindrical cocoons, is fully 


ferent authors regarded as a foraminifer | 


insect, which have fed within the body of 
grape-vine sphinx ( Philampelus), bore thro 


skin of their host, and then spin a white « 
jlorers. The author has had free access | 


Sometimes a caterpillar will bear about 


| 400 cocoons. The process is a curious on 
» of the name and | 
e 4 8 °,° : | 
inhabiting French | 


the observations (published in the America 
uralist) quite original. 
The structure of the eyes of worms and . 


| tacea has been carefully studied by J. ( 
| whose results appear in the An. des Se. Nat 


He concludes that the staff or filament « 
optic nerve forms the most important part 
elements of the eye. Limited extern 
cornea, confined internally to the ganglio 
optic nerve, the staff consists of two part 
distinct, differing notably in character and 
| one being internal and more or less slende 
should be called the staf? or batonnet (lit 
tip-cat); the other external, short, swollen, | 


variable form, is the cone. In its structurs 


separated by transverse stria into a certain 1 
| ber of disks, much as in the “staff” of the « 
vertebrates. He then alludes to the actu 
| too heterogeneous series of worms, of which t 
| ensemble constitutes a sort of groupe de départ, a 
lied by direct parentage to other branches. 1] 
opinion seems to M. Chatin especially defer 
when we examine the visual organs, which a 
sume in them very different forms, and which 1 

| call the eyes of mollusks or of vertebrates 
others are comparable as regards their e 
certain lower animals. He finds that in s 
worms, as seen in Protrula, Vermilia, the 
| of the eyes are like those of crustacea. 

That fishes manifest anger, fear, and other pas 
| sions is insisted on by Rey. 8. J. Whitmee i 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lond 
His observations were made in Samoa, wh: 
kept the native fishes in aquaria, and wat 
their quarrels, which are by no means infre« 
among the individuals of the same species, ; 
constantly occur between different species 
genera, the signs of anger being obvious, es} 
| cially as seen in the movements of the fins and 
spines. Under the influence of great anger 
fear the dorsal fin is raised to its extreme hi : 
jand the spines both of the dorsal and anal tin 
are very prominent. Besides this the scales all 
over the body are raised, so that the fish lool 
larger than when its mind is unruffled. 
spines are used for defense, and as they are p 
ed backward, predaceous fishes swimming : 
them less easily swallow them, and this is pl 
ably the chief if not sole use of the spines. 1 
slow-swimming Diodon and Téetradon, covered wit 
spines, are thus protected. These views are i 
the main confirmed by Dr. Day in the same Pro 
ceedings. 

From the researches of Mr. J. K. Thacher, 
New Haven, on the nature of the limbs of vert 
brates, and especially the median and paired fins 
| of fishes, as reported in the American Journal of 
Science, he concludes that the limbs of the hig 
er vertebrates, as frogs, reptiles, and mammals, 
are really the remnants of continuous lateral fins 
An identical conclusion is drawn from a study of 
the sharks and rays by Professor St. George Mi- 
| vart in the abstract of a memoir published about 

the same time as Mr. Thacher’s able paper. The 
| latter states that “ vertebrate limbs are differentia- 
| tions of continuous lateral folds. They are there- 





| 
} 
| 
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ise of the gill-less vertebrates, and possessing a 
skull at once the simplest and vet the most cu 
usly specialized. To the snake, he 
lds the limbless lizards, such as the blind worm 
nd amphisteena, and thus considers the snak 
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special purposes.” 
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vigorous treatment at the hands of 


the Ame rican 


development of the snak¢ 
Professor Kitchen P. 


al 
lying at the very 


however, 


for 
LOT 


Dr. Coues, in 


those who defend this bird, and shows how thor- 
oughly useless and annoying it usually proves. 


The question, Is the Rocky Mountain sheep | 


covered with wool ? is answered in the affirmative 


by Mr. F. M. Endlich, who states, in the American | 


Naturalist, that in Wyoming Territory he ob- 
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ophora brassice, The plasmodium of the fungus 

is found in tke cells beneath the surface of the | 

turnip roots, and is at first hard to distinguish. | 

At a later stage spores are formed which are dis- 
an 


charged and germinate, as is the case in what is 
; 


called the pit fungus, that is, the contents 


escape and move : it with an amceboid mo- 
tion, and afterward come to rest and grow in| 
the usual mannet 

The Botanische Zeitung is mainly filled up with 
some spectroscopic observations by Nebelung on 


the coloring matter of some fresh-water al 





ree, 
[he recent numbers also contain a notice of the | 
late Durieu de Maisonneuve, and a rejoinder by 

Gramitz to the article of Rees, who denied the 

identity of Oidium albicans with Mycoderma vini 

as advanced by Gramitz. 

In the Bulletin of the Agricultural Institute at 
Klosternenberg, near Vienna, is a paper, by Von | 
rhumen, on two diseases of grapes caused by the 
fungi Ajnospori fait 

Engineering and Mechanics —From the official 
bulletin of Captain M. B. Brown, government en- 
ginec rin charge of in pec tion of the jetty works, 
the following facts appear: July 15, at average 


i and Splerella agibelliana. 


flood tide, there was a 22-feet channel over South 
Pass bar: its least width was 150 feet. A prac- 


tical channel 22.3 feet dec p existed throughout 
the pass between the jetties to deeper water in | 
the gulf. At high tide the de pths were increased 
1.0 foo . and at low tide lessened O.5 foot, At 
} 


the head of South Pass, July 13, a wide channel 
having a least depth of 21.7 feet was found; at 








high tide this depth was increased 2.0 feet, and 
at low tide diminished 0.2 foot. 

The Buffalo Comn / of recent date has the 
statement that a company has been formed, which 


} } 
} 


as already taken steps with the view of utilizing 


the immense water-power at Niagara Falls for 


transmitting power to the city of Buffalo through 
the agency of comp! ssed air. 

Our late reports concerning the steady advance 
of work on the Sutro Tunnel have been veri- 
fied by an announcement which indicates that 
its completion will not be long delayed. On the 
night of Monday, July 8, the tunnel struck the 
great Comstock lode, and connection was opened 
between it and the 1650-foot level of the Savage 
The completion of this great work will, 
confidently expected, greatly facilitate the 
working operations ol 








he great Comstock mines, 
age and ventilation of the 
workings, by affording a cheap outlet for the 
ores, saving enormously in the present cost of 
hoisting and pumping, and will also make avail- 


by improving the dra 


able unlimited quantities of lean ores at present 
useless. 

Ihe English engineering papers are seriously 
considering the practicability of a scheme of very 
novel character designed to ameliorate the cli- 
mate of Canada. ‘This involves nothing less 
than the closing of the Straits of Belleisle, which 
separate Newfoundland from Labrador. Through 
these straits and into the Gulf of St. Lawrence a 
vast body of arctic water makes its way, bringing 
with it immense quantities of ice, the chilling ef- 
fects of which are felt farinland. It is proposed 
to divert this arctic current by blocking up the 
straits, so that it shall be diverted past New- 
foundland and directed oceanward, leaving that 
portion of the Gulf Stream which finds its way 
into the St. Lawrence to exert its genial effect un- 











|impaired. The average width of the stra 


about twelve miles, but they are of little | 
navigation at any season. As may be ima; 
the expense of such an enterprise as this 

be simply enormous. 

A fact that may be of considerable utilit 
engineers under similar circumstances is 1 
ed of the contractors for the enlargement « 
harbor of Calais (France), These engineers { 
great difficulty in sinking piles through th 


| moist beach sand. The use of water to facilit 
| the penetration of the piles was suggested : 


by employing two hand-pumps the sand was 
far loosened and kept in suspension that 
piles were got down with (on an average) a 
one-fifth the number of blows previous 
quired. ; 
At a recent meeting of the Manchester (E 
land) Mechanical and Scientific Society a dis 
sion took place on the comparative merits 
mechanical and hand stoking. The opinion 
vailed that hand firing, when properly and i: 
ligently done, was more effective than mechat 
stoking, so far as it has at present been « 


n 


oped. Concerning the last-named operat 
complaints were made that it often resulted j 
injury to the boilers. It was admitted, hows 
that mechanical stoking might be develo) 
the point of making considerable improv 

in the prevention of smoke and in the mor 
nomical use of coal. 


From the annual report of the secretary of th 


| American Iron and Steel Association, whic 


just appeared, we glean the following imp 


| data of iron and steel production in the lt 


States during the year 1877: 
N 





i AESOP ee oe 
All rolled iron, including nails and iron rails 1,476,759 
Iron and other rails except Bes : 

Bessemer steel rails 








RP OF SU RIBS oc ccc. ceancce cea css: 164,709 
ee ee 4 ) 
Open-hearth steel. ........cescee0s 






All other steel except Bessemer.... 
sessemer steel ingots........... 


Blooms from ore and pig-iron 





We may find space in our next issue for son 
detailed comparisons and statements of the 
eral condition of the iron trade. 

Important discoveries of guano continue to | 
made in Peru. The latest is that of a series « 
beds eight miles in extent, varying in width fro 
50 to 500 meters, and attaining a maximu 
depth of 14 meters. 

M. Jordan has made some experiments to tes 
the practicability of producing manganese in t 
blast furnace. He has succeeded in establis} 


the fact that the metal is volatile at an elevaté 


temperature, as there is always a considerable 


] 


nine 


1 


and constant loss of the metal (known quantities 


being employed) which does not re-appear in tl 
scorie, 

A remarkable discovery of rock-salt is report 
to have been made recently near the village o 


Wyoming, New York, forty miles southwest of 


Rochester, on the Rochester and State Line Rail 


way. The thickness of the stratum is reported 


to be not less than 100 feet—highly important i 
true. 


Dr. Eugene A. Smith, State Geologist, reports 
the discovery of considerable masses of the rare 
mineral tantalite in Coosa County, Alabama. One 


specimen weighed 1} pounds. 


L 
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POLITICAL. bureau, ve created for enforcing the re¢ 

is closed on the 26th of August. | tions and consideri juestions concerning 

ite political Conventions have been held | lic meetings and the pr enalties range 
vs: New York National, at Syracuse, July | a fine toa year’s imprisonment. Socialistic ag 

ating Gideon J. Tucker for Ju ige of the avy be expelled from the towns, and forl 
nominating Andrew Roy for Secretary i I he central authorities may, 
Texas Democratic, at 


of Appeals ; Ohio National, at Columbus, pursue their trades as printers, bookselle 


Galveston, July | th he Federal Council, in distric 


ating Chief Justice C. M. Roberts for re public safety is endangered, prohibit pub 


Maine Republican, at Portland, July } lic ings for a year 


nating Governor Connor 


n 
: th Caro- | sanctioned by the police a 
cratic, Charleston, August 1, renom- | sale of interdicted printed 
Governor Hampton; Louisiana Demo- | restrict the 
Baton Rouge, August 6, nominating Ma- | unemployed persons. 
Burke for State sera ae Delaware } Gen eral Mezentzow, 
t Dover, nominating J. W. Hall a |} peror’s private pol 
- ( Connecticut Greenback sb at New | Petersburg, Aug 
igust 14, nominating Charles pera | Another outbreak occurre 
ior: Colorado Greenback, at Denver, | 7th of July. The Dutch tr 
nominating R. G. Buckingham for | captured a strong position held |} 
Nebraska Greenback, at Lincoln, Au- | The natives lost 680, the Dutel 
1ominating L. G. Todd for Governor;| The Marquis of Lorne has | 
Democratic, Nashville, August 16, | ernor-General of Canada. 
Judge A. S. Marks for Governor; | 
epublican, at Nashville, August 22, | MISCELLANEOUS. 
» Hon. Emerson Etheridge for Gov- | ‘he vellow fever ha 
lge has since declined the nomi- | Mississippi Valley, at Hes 
rmont Greenback, at St. Albans, Au- | Memphis, in Tennessee 
ating C. C. Martin for Governor. | burg, Port Gil 
illowing r women to vote at school meet ippl, 
1 the New Hampshire House of R 
s August 8. . en id previously 
» by a vote of 0 3. 
ian ian tro 
trenuous res 
nents have occurred between the 
e insurgent Bosnians, the latter num been deserted by nearly 
100,000 men. those tending them. t 
tion betwee n Austria and Turkey rela- | of the fifty nurses on duty had an a 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina | patients 
ugust 15. Onthe 20th, Count Zichy}| The 
m he Porte that in the eve nt of m ore bl od deaths ro he recent famine 
1 in those provinces, Austria woul i y | 1,850,000. 
ex them both. DISASTERS. 
Prince Milan issued a procla August 21,| August 7 
nally announcing the indepen rf i nati and St. Louis Railroad, 
rhe British House of Commons, Aug 2, by | trains; twelve persons killed 


t 7.—At Mingo Jun 


rity of 143, rejected Lord Hartington’s | ig st 1 

ition against the government’s foreign pol- | icut, demolishi 

ind adopted Mr. Plunkett’s amendment ex- | loss of thirty 

ng confidence in the ministry—The House,| —-/u/y 26.—Fourteen child 

some discussion, on the 25th of July, voted | were 1 
grant of $50,000 per annum the Duke 

naught, in view of his ap thing marriage. . ; 
Complete returns from the German elections OBITUARY. 
r members of Parliament show the success of Auqust 11.—In San Francisco, California, Hen- 
} Conservatives, 110 of the various Liberal par- | ry J. Montague, the actor, 1 thirty-two year 
s,and 96 Ultramontanes. Sixty-six second bal-| August 13.—In New i 
ts will be necessary. ; Duyckinck, the well-kn 
Emil Hoedel, who attempted to kill the Ger-| two years 
in Emperor, was beheaded August 16. | August “14.—At ughkeepsie, John H 
Prince Bismarck’s bill for preventing the spread | mond, LL.D., presider Vassar College, a 
Socialism has been presented to the German | sixty-four vears. 
1 Council. It prohibits associations, meet- | August 1.—In Italy, Cardinal 

and publications in furtherance of Socialist- | Franchi, Papal Secretary of State, aged fifty-nine 
or Communistic objects. The central authori- | years 
s of the federal states are declared competent August 21.—At Saint Adresse, near Havre, 


to deal with all offenses against this law. Ap-| France, ex-Queen Maria Christina of Spain, aged 


t 


al from their decisions will be to an imperial | seventy-two years. 


a Ss 


Srna tac eg: neds Bare 
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1 correspond- | thirty. Of course New |] 
It is the custom for the gentlemen to tak 
| in the same hall with the ladies 
spinster was seated directly 
onventiona i I : l 
nt of me to church, my min | fe g im 4 > lady was asked one 


10 doubt, have been upon the com- | an acquaintance what she thought of Mr 


usly run into the | who sat opposite to her. She answers 
it is all right, for I have made 
EPIGRAM. 


FASHION IN LADIES’ 


oF prayer for nore than a ween 


| 

| From Lafayette, Indian 

| Little Allie L——, a four-y 
interest in the story of Samson. 
| he had his hair cut close in the 
land soon after was seen in 


l- | turn a somersault. Some one remark 
* Allie, you don’t seem to suc¢ l very 
| turning somersaults.” 
» difficulty ive ns- “ No,” he gravely replied; 


. Manheim paper: as I was: I have lost all my hair.” 
is what zeal for the “¢ 
I ‘ game” brings the youth of Ohio to: 
ony flash g | One of our minist 
‘y have | base-ball player : 
: ns the c nl tothe} “Youne man, 
ith triumph in his eye, to see #0 to who play bas 
He retums presently, an l “Yes, Sir; they go dow 


and this writt 


Tue following sample of offici 
ver by a prominc nt oftfici 
It is a requisition 


an assessor : 


for 
10r a Cel 


litor of Stat 
Pleas For ward Pla 


1 minister took . ITOR § FICE, 
Re spectfully referred to — eper of the 
, - . | and general man ag v ‘ of militia 
day, keeping so quiet, | quest to forward ‘Plan kr nough to cover 


children for coming to 


tention to thy rmon. | quarte ani of same for the militia of 
ty. The assessor has been notified of tl lis Fr 
and will d btles e expecting the * P] 
‘children were ¢ Respect! 


he congreg ition, know- 


from tl stitute, rse, : ne 12 
hai . ae am . ' ‘ea mi rF Ans ant-G NERAL, 
1aVe ‘ at S t y referr the Governor. 
been ord red into winter-quart 
hey want “ Plank” for a new platform 


— —-, Adjutant-G 


The Executive indorsement reads: 
The militia, not being in active servic 


>in which it is stated that “ the 
ed for the most scrupulous prob 


’ ‘the word is “hoarded” at the expe use of the State 


jt 

= aol 

s out of a late essay on the | 
| 


foo it-note “ 
rok | uisition can not therefore be complied wi 
the writer adds: eines , Gover 
Jhinese merchant’s honesty i 1 aes 
rade result of principle. The| Jvner ——, of the —— Judicial District 
ial honesty of the French is notorious ; | Arkansas, had brought before him a convict 
he trader who would rather die than fail | felon to be sentenced. The opportunity to “i 
s not scruple to export goods with two sets | prove” the occasion was not to be lost, and 
es. A lawyer of San Francisco was late- | after the usual demand for reason why senten 
ing a loan. ‘You lawyers,’ said the] should not be pronounced, his honor slows 
half in jest, ‘have no commercial | | with genuine feeling addressed the prison 
‘he lawyer retorted, ‘ Bankers have it, |My poor fellow, you are about to go to t 
yenitentiary. You are required to give up for 
ne long term every thing which the great world ¥ 
“Our State,” writes a Micl 1igan correspondent, | ues: your family—and instead to take for y 
“has several small colleges operated on the co- | associates only felons like yourself ; your hoi 
operative plan. One of these during a part of | and to take instead what can never have the si 
last year had as principal of the Ladies’ Depart- | blance of a home; your will—and so be subj 


ment a spinster whose age was on the shady side of | to order of men who have no sympathy with y 


have no other kind.’ 


r 
k 
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excha 


SHOOTING 


rson Wishing to try 


‘ky, once 

1d lived with him so 

» had imbibed something of his the 
lf well posted in a 


considered hims« 
ines of the Presbyterian Church. 
casion he was attending a Methodist 
id the preaching which he there heard was 
so different from that to which he had been « 
customed that he felt it to be his duty to publ 
nounce his dissent. Whereupon he was told | was a ribbal, g 
) sit down and keep quiet. He restrained him- 
lf for a few minutes, when he rose again and 


luring the war. 
“Tn troth a did,” was the 


erTai——AlWavs a 


a can prove me lyelty on both sid 
re was a local election, 
t unpopular man was put up by the 


and a most 
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for a joke, held 
The joke 
when the count showed 


Oirela . i ] 1 


a 
was 
n, however, 
from 
bablv more fun 


that session ¢ 


than Austin had ever seen bef 
the House prepared a speecl 
om filled it with th 


t Jerry to commit 


imere¢ Nn, 
to mem 
ite a houseful 
Ilv oblivious 
* Spaker.” 
R 
= 
eron was made to speak of the 
ta Bat 
nd 


in by that, Mr. G——? 


witty Judge 


tedness.” 


| over which was no bridge. 


On one sid 


the other 


across, 


stack of fresh hay, wl 
donkeys, both ar 
tient | 


we! 
After 


uid t 


ixious to get 
uut fruitless effort, on 


I give i 1] >” and t 


donkey s 


} } 


he otl 


ier donk 


Wuen Mr. George ' 
1815, on his way 


} 
other cl 


to Germany, he 
Mr. Sharp, M.P., w 


1] 
il 


ever people, 
talents in society was ca 
Mr. Sharp gave to Mr Knor a new readi: 
Macbeth from Henderson, to whom Mrs. § 
once read her part for e Mi 
The common pointing and 


1“ Conversation SI 


yrrection when 


was present. er 


sis is: 


Macbeth. If we should fail ? 


Lady Macbeth. We, 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. 


| “No,” said Henderson, on hearing her 1 
thus; “that is inconsistent with Lady Mac 
character. She never permits herself to 

and least of all when arguin 
Read it thus, Mrs. § 


i 
8 


* success, 


her husband, iddons : 

** Macbeth. If we should fail ? 
Lady Macbeth (with contempt 

But screw your ¢ e to tl 

And we'll not fail. 


f 


1e sticking plac 


A very delicate question was recently d 
ed bef the Hon. Charles P. Daly, C 

| the New York | 
truction of a 


eas, as 
| cument on either si 


ore J 
to the « 
statute, and after an elaborat 
le the Chief Ju 
| the que sti mn in open court, giving 


Common 


showman 


the stice de 
ion of th his rea 
erefor in few ll-t n an pul rent 
rks, : 


town of T 


zeal in the cause 


a 
which caused 
which was broker ; 

ey standing up and say 
uisite confidence, “* May it plea 
for one, agree with you entirely.” 

The venerable Chief Justice, whose a 
are such that it would take the oracle 
to decide which branch of literature, s« 


in Indiana, is noted 

Not 
funds | n 
they have 
nissionaries from their midst to for 


f 


_, ma 


court-! 
of foreign missions. 


y do its inhabitants contribute of their 


1e spread of the Gospel, but also | 
their prayer-meetings a 
young man who had gone 
ary, whereupon | 


srother ien¢ 
remarks: 


just heard 


ira 
young brother in far-away 


the following the arts should do him justice, with that pect 
twinkle of his eye \ h the late James T. Bra 
used to say was as natural to a Celt as was bl 
we received one from our] ney to him who had licked the stone, quietly 1 
inder the burni: of | moved his eyeglasses, and, amid almost breat 
. Two more of our number | de ; 
iling among the d 
Ih, how I feel that 
ling these per 


nain I 
rid!” 


1d sisters, we have 


th America ss stillness, said, ‘I have, Counsellor, genera 
found in my experience that the successful party 


agrees with the Court.” 


nse popul iti 
the Lord 


7] to the o 


on of China, and 
bk i i 


ther 


has 


Sons aw ——- — 

Upon another occasion a recently admitted 
Sophomore, who had not as yet left the sad 
of Pegasus, endeavoring in sophomorica 
style to convince the Chief Justice that he did 
} not know the law. After listening to him with 
| courteous patience for a long time, the Chief Jus- 
tice at last, becoming wearied, said, “‘My young 
friend, before you are as old as I am you will 
have learned that it is about as well to read Ches- 
terfield as Blackstone.” 


+ : 
A pricnt little girl of 


venerable Bis! oy 


six years had put the was l 
) of Mississippi into a puzzle by 
side 
) stream, over which was no bridge, while 
an inviting hay-stack on the other side furnished 
strong motive to make the passage. 
tion was, What should the donkey do ? 
3“ pri ” the little 
“That’s what the other 
' 


il 


stating the case of a hungry donkey on one 


The ques 
When it 
girl furnished the an- 
donkey did.” The 
shop on the same day gave the inci 
nt to the | Dr. ——, who sometimes gets | 
a little ty ed. Asa fresh illustration | was the case not long ago when an auburn- 
» wonderful precocity of a favorite child, the haired, round-visaged, and tawny -looking emi- 
was pleased to repeat it in a large compa- | grant from the hills of Ballynahinch applied for 
somewhat after this fashion: “The little | admission to the privileges of American citizen- 
0 the bishop, ‘There was a deep river, The Chief, eying the applicant, and not 


‘given up, 


Ir sometimes happens that the laugh is at the 


expense of the Chief—though very seldom—as 


his jokes 


| ship. 














wn in elegant cir 
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told the officer 
+ the applicant within the inclosure sur- 
the judicial seat; and when he came | som 


Chief, exercising that know] 
] 





it the name on the pap 











which is secon 








‘Sprechen Sie deutsch ? t imen i 
vildered Celt, whose only knowledge of dort 


in language was obt 





ms of lager-beer, turt tness, | sim] i 
¢ loud enough to be heard a0} re ed t 
n, Said, * Begorra, $3 the ould judge ( W t t 
J 
. . f 


enjoyed it more than Judge Daly, who,| “What profit do 





the papers, found his name was “A ha’penny,” wa 
Shaughnessy And for that ha’y 
— time,” rejoined the w 


Ly after the decision of the Electora 





“ A-weel,” replied tl 


ng the question of the Presidency, a | of salts will keep him : 





who was not remotely connecte 
of the proceedings therein had oe 
dge Larremore an adjournment 


vs on account of a clerical err 











h he did not discover until : 
had taken advantage of it; whi 


s, of course, opposed on the usual ¢ 





In a few days the 
























































by papers served. The judge ly, tul h the following explana- . 
a twinkle in his eye, said, “ Counsellor, | tory note: ’ 
t his adjournment nevertheless. ee Pats 2 
: He is now « ) LL t nothing sub- 
a t to hment ¢ NN 
rather good, from an English paper, ( B—, Constable. 
extract from a lengthy programme of 
es to be celebrated during Holy-we« 
Paul’s Church, Wilton Place. “ Ditto plain” | di 
ce a bill of fare: 
MONDAY, TUFSDAY, WEDNESDAY. = 
Communion, with Short Meditation... 7 a.m. | ~ ’ 
eee . S snd 
ImuniIoOn.....+... eeccecccsedcsos ssp * ] 
I), WHER SEFMON .....cccsccccecs 11 sie 
s baw Oen teuneene pe 5 P.M. 
1 Service and Sermon 8 ” ; 
————— G 3 
Was he drunk, sergeant ?” asked an offi 
ergeant of the barrack guard, who had | 
s r into confineme | 
\ ” | 
Y 1 
Was he sober, then ?” nan ex 3 of theological expounders there- 
No, Sir.” | abouts, but in honor of a judicial functionary who 
How ?—neither drunk nor sober: what do | had much to do with the organization of the M 
un 9” souri, Kansas, and Texas Railway), and befo 
Well, Sir, the man had inking, no iving called upon several of his flock. At one 
t the liquor was just 1 out of 3.” ise wl lroy lady of ise 
sssiamendi vas absent, and he idaughter was in- 
yw the interior of New York stalled as mistress brief conversation 
‘he other day an Irishman was passing the | with the little lady he rose and left, saying, ‘* Good- 
ird, where he saw two men, friends of a! bv, my littledear. Please tell your grandma that 
i in who had just died." were seek- | Bishop Vail has been here, and left his respects 
rv a burial lot for her.” 
Who's dead ?” he asked The little housekeeper replied: “ You needn’t ( 
‘John Leary,” was the reply. leave ’em; gra ’s got some ‘specs,’ and don’t ; 
W n did he die ?” int any mor ‘ 
‘ Yesterday.” - ‘ 
‘Well, bedad, he had a foine day for it.” | Tue practical effect of Mormonism in cases of ; 
—ae | maternal bereavement was curiously instanced ' } 
e ° ° > : : s " . : ‘ * 
RMERLY, and for many years, in the city of | not long since in Salt Lake City, where in one 
ight have been seen in Washington | Mormon family two of the nine wives of one hus- 
t the sign, “Quincey Tufts,” over a gentle- | band lost a child each in two si ssive weeks 
. ; : : 
s furnishing store, kept by an antiquated The two b ived women sympathized with one bas} y 
worthy old bachelor. An Englishman, well | another and lamented their losses with tears, 44 


other seven wives showed them no sym- 





‘les of society, in passin 
1 company 


ned: “ Bless me, what a curious sign!’ And] one day, and fi 





mm one day, i 


friend, ex 


y whatever. The husband entered their room ii, 2 


. * » e 
g these two women in tears, 26h) 
F i 
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hem: “ Dry up, I say! dry up! The Lord 
leased to give us ¢hree children in. three 
last year, and now has taken only two in 
eks ; therefore dry up!” 

Mr. L—— is pastor of the First B—— Church 
f M— Mr. S—— holds the same position in 


First C—— Church of the same city. They 


He went on his regular vacation last \ 
While there his friend Mr. S—— wrote him 
ter, and in referring to the qurrent discuss 
future punishment, added: “I am not sure 
there will be evangelical preaching in Hades 
if there is, the minister who takes his vacat 
March will be a suitable candidate for the off 


In his reply Mr. L assured his friend “ t 


lila 


he ers ere 





QUITE ANOTHER THING. 
Basuret Youne Man. “ Might I ?—a—pardon the hesitation natural to the occasion—I have been for some 
me Wishing to speak to you about it, but—might I ask you, Miss ?—might I—” 
Youne (2) Lavy (agitated). “ Ah, Sir, this is so sudden, I—I know not what to say. Ask papa.” 
Basurct Youne Man. ‘*No,no! I must not—I can not—I dare not! It is not your papa, it is you whi 
silting on my hat!” 


t 


are intimate friends. Mr. L has friendsin the | such case Mr. § would have an advantage 
South whom he visits every year, and in order to| both over his present position and his brother 


do so safely to himself and family, takes his an-| pastor, for he would evidently be a member ol 
jual vacation in March instead of later in the | his congregation in Hades, and enjoy the benefit 
hen it has become too warm in “ Dixie.” | of his instructions.” 


season, W 








